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PREFACE 


lly too much to say, that there is no author 
ir knowledge of the ancient world so much 
t does on Strabo ; and the information which 
s of service, not only to the geographer and 
1, but also to naturalists, and to students of 
1 of traditions of various kinds: yet it must 
1 that in our own day, though he is often 
he is but little read. In the present volume 
f the most interesting passages in his Geo- 
yresented to the reader; and its purpose will 
fulfilled, if it succeeds in conveying some 
of the valuable material which the complete 
ns. At the same time, it is not altogether 
‘er to make satisfactory extracts from Strabo. 
place, that author’s conciseness of statement, 
nabled him to compress so large an amount 
0 a single work, frequently causes important 
mbedded in less interesting surroundings, or 
ipanied by enumerations of names of places, 
xh thev are highlv valuahle to the nrofessed 


























s have been pressed, that he is forcea w 

ard against making his ‘Selections’ a text-book 
uted questions. Some sections, again,—including 
t every thing that Strabo has said on the subject 
hathematical geography—are unsuited for extracts, 
use they take the form of criticisms of the views 
is predecessors; while others it is safe to ignore, 
ause the statements which they contain have been 
ved by the advance of knowledge to be erroneous. 
ot withstanding these limitations, however, a large number 
interesting passages remain, which can be presented to 
e reader independently of their context ; and it is hoped 
hat those which are here brought together may be of 
service in illustrating, as by a series of vignettes, some of 
the less familiar features of ancient history, and in opening 
to view here and there a wider field of study than what is 
contained in the more familiar classical authors. 

The editor’s best thanks are due to many friends, who 
have assisted him in his work by supplying him with 
information on subjects with which he is imperfectly 
acquainted; and especially to the Rev. C. W. Boase, 
Fellow of Exeter College, who with great kindness has 
read through his proof-sheets, and has aided him with 
valuable suggestions. 

The Map of the World according to Strabo has been 
adapted from that of Dr. C. Miller in the Didot edition. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


ON STRABO’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


As the events of Strabo’s life are almost entirely unnoticed 
by other writers, we are obliged, in endeavouring to trace them, 
to have recourse to statements incidentally introduced into his 
Geography. He was born at Amasia in Pontus, of which place Strabo's 
—npetépa modus, aS he calls it—he has left us a succinct but a 
graphic description in his Twelfth Book (Extract No. 58). That 
city—the remarkable position of which, and its rock-hewn 
sepulchres, ‘the tombs of the kings,’ as they were called, excite 
the admiration of the modern traveller—was at one time the 
residence of the sovereigns of Pontus, and became a consider- 
able centre of Greek culture. Of his father and his father’s His family. 
ancestry the Geographer tells us nothing, but his mother’s family 
produced several persons of distinction, whose names occur in 
the course of his work. The earliest in date of these that he 
mentions, Dorylaus Tacticus, lived in the latter half of the second 
century B.c., and was intimate with Mithridates Euergetes. At 
the time of that monarch’s death, in 120, he happened to be 
absent at Cnossus in Crete, whither he had been sent to enlist 
mercenaries; and having risen to a high position in that place, 
owing to the services which he had rendered as general to the 
Cnossians in a war with Gortyna, he settled there with his 
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Brace in consequence Ol a plot lO Delray the KIT 
Romans, which was set on foot by a member of a1 
of the family’. We also hear of a great-uncle of 
Moaphernes, being made governor of Colchis b 
the Great?. The name of this person betrays an . 
as also does that of another relation, Tibius, who 
in the same passage; for Strabo tells us elsewhere 
was a familiar Paphlagonian name. From these f 
that the Geographer was of mixed lineage, but by 
education he was thoroughly Greek. His fam 
a good position in society, and he must have i 
siderable wealth, for his studies and his residen 
countries imply that he had ample means at his c 
he nowhere makes mention of any occupation 
could have obtained a livelihood. 

Among the many perplexing questions connec 
biography of Strabo, perhaps the one which ha 
elaborately discussed is that of the date of his bir 
arguments—deduced from such points as the ] 
assigned to his successive ancestors, the duration of 
and the persons whom he mentions that he had s 
more or less uncertain, seem to point to a time 
than 68 or later than 54 B.c.; but, by carefully estim 
expressions which Strabo employs, it seems possi 
at a more definite conclusion than this. In speaki 
which happened during his lifetime, the Geograph 
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as a definite point from which to calculate, is shown by his 
speaking of other events as having taken place puxpov mpd jyov, 
while still earlier occurrences are described as emi rav nperépwv 
ratepwv. If then we take the latest event to which he affixes 
the term pixpov mpo nov, and the earliest which he speaks of 
as xaf jyas, we may conclude that the date of his birth fell 
in the interval between the two'. Now Pompey’s division of 
the inland district of Paphlagonia between several sovereigns, 
an event which took place in 64 B.c., is spoken of as prxpdv mpo 
nuav?. On the other hand, xaé’ juas is used, both of the division 
of Galatia into three provinces, the date of which was the end 
of 63 or the beginning of 62 B.c.*, and also of the appointment 
of Tarcondimotus by the Romans to be king of Cilicia, which 
occurred about the same time *. The time-marks thus obtained 
are corroborated by other passages, and thus we are led to the 
conclusion that Strabo was probably born in 63 B.c., the year 
of Cicero’s consulate. It may be well to remember, as an 
answer to any objections to a calculation of this sort that may 
arise in our minds on the ground of its being too subtle, that 
all these events took place in Asia Minor, and must therefore 
have been familiar to Strabo, since he was brought up in that 
country. Indeed, the soundness of this mode of argument 
seems to be generally recognized, though some objections have 
been raised against the application of it in these particular 
instances. One passage, however, requires to be noticed, be- 
cause it has been thought to imply a considerably earlier date 
than the year 63 for Strabo's birth ®. This is the account which 
he gives of the re-establishment of the sacerdotal caste at Olba 
in Cilicia, subsequently to the war of the Cilician pirates in 
67 B.c., which event is spoken of as having happened éq’ jjpoéy 


1 This argument was brought 2-12. 3.40. ae eee 
forward by Niese in Hermes, vol. * 14. 5. 18. 
13, pp. 37 foll., and defended by 5 Meyer, Quaestiones Strabons- 
him in the Ahetnisches Museum,  anae,p.54; Schroter, Bemerkungen 
vol. 38, pp. 567 foll. 3% Strabo, p. 3. 
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1ot, Is not, as has been supposed, that Strabo was b 
he war came to an end, but that what is spoken c 
fter the end of that war, but within the period of hi 
nd this would be quite compatible with the date 63 
nterpretation also we avoid an irreconcilable discre 
ween this passage and another, where Strabo, in des« 
‘stablishment by Pompey of a number of the Cilician 
. colony at Dyme in Achaia, uses the term puxpoy mpo 

Of the date of Strabo’s death we know thus much | 
hat it could not have taken place earlier than 21 a 
nentions the death of Juba, king of Mauretania *, v 
Jace in that year, or, as some writers maintain on uy 
ff coins, two years later. It is further argued, witl 
f fixing an ulterior limit, that, as he states that Cyz 
ime when he wrote was still a free city * (eAev@epa 
vhereas we know from Tacitus * that that place ] 
lependence in 25 a.b., he could not, even if he was 
keen engaged on his Geography as late as that peri 
rowever, May be equally well explained by supposi 
evisinge his work Strabo did not in all points brin 
late—a fact which is sufficiently evident from other 
Chus he speaks of Arminius, who died in rg a.p., as 





he war ® (viv ére auvexovros tov wédepor); and in the & 
ie not only regards Germanicus, who also died in 
ss still alive, but Juba as well’. No doubt, the s 
hat the Geographer did not live long after 21 a. pb. i 


and it may be remarked in passing, that this is an argument 
against placing his birth much further back than the date we 
have assigned to it. 

Strabo mentions three prominent teachers of that period as His 
having taken part in his education. The first of these in order istructors: 
of date was Aristodemus, the same who gave instruction to 
Pompey’s sons at Rome; his lectures in grammar and rhetoric, Aristo- 
Strabo tells us, he had attended when quite a youth, at Nysa on “ems: 
the Maeander’. The next was Tyrannion the grammarian, who Tyrannion. 
superintended the education of Cicero’s two sons, Marcus and 
Quintus. As Strabo mentions having been his pupil in his 
account of Amisus in Pontus, of which city Tyrannion was 
a native ?, it has been thought by some that he received instruc- 
tion from him at that place, which was within easy reach of 
Amasia, before going to Nysa: this, however, is impossible, for 
we are expressly told by Suidas (s. v. Tupawiwv) that Tyrannion 
was carried as a captive to Rome by Lucullus after his cam- 
paign against Mithridates. This took place in the year 70 B.c., 
and consequently it must have been in Rome that Strabo was 
his pupil. It is not an unreasonable supposition that Strabo 
imbibed a taste for geography from Tyrannion, for we learn 
from Cicero that he was an authority on that subject*. It was 
at Rome also that he attended the lectures of his third teacher, 
the Peripatetic philosopher Xenarchus, of whom Strabo says Xenarchus. 
that he devoted himself to education in that city‘. Perhaps it 
was at this time that he was a fellow-student with Boéthus, the 
Stoic philosopher, for he remarks in connexion with Sidon, the 
birth-place of Boéthus, that they had studied the system of 
Aristotle together ®. To these three instructors some authorities 
would add a fourth, Posidonius. The only support for this 
statement is found in a passage of Athenaeus*, where that 
writer quotes Strabo as saying in the Seventh Book of his 
Geography—apparently in the part of that book which is now 


1 14.1. 48. 2 12. 3. 16. 3 Ad Alt, 2. 6.1. ‘14.5.4 
5 16. 2. 24. * Athen. 14. 75, p. 687. 
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lost—that he was acquainted with that philosopher. As 
Posidonius lived till 45 B.c., it is possible, no doubt, that Strabo 
may have met him; but even so there is nothing to show that 
he became his pupil. 

It is somewhat surprising to find that, while two of Strabo’s 
instructors, Tyrannion and Xenarchus, were Peripatetic philo- 
sophers, he himself professed the Stoic tenets. About the fact 
there can be no question; in one passage he calls Zeno 
6 jpeérepos', and in another he speaks of the Stoics generally as 
oi nuerepow*: in the latter of these two he even finds fault with 
Posidonius, who was a Stoic, for inclining towards Aristotelian 
views in investigating the hidden causes of things. By Stephanus 
(s.v. ’Apdoea) he is called without qualification ‘Strabo the 
Stoic philosopher.’ At what period of his life, and owing to 
what influences, he attached himself to this school of philosophy, 
we have no means of ascertaining; but since he informs us that 
he was intimate with the Stoic Athenodorus*, who resided for 
some time at Rome, and was first the instructor and afterwards 
the adviser of Augustus, it is possible that the change may have 
been in some measure attributable to him. As to the effect of 
this on Strabo’s work, it would be too much to say that his 
method, or the treatment of his subject in general, was in- 
fluenced by Stoic or any other philosophical tenets; but here 
and there his views come to the surface in special passages. 
Thus his belief in a divinity or in the gods, as far as he possesses 
any, is pantheistic, and he treats popular religion and the obser- 
vances of public worship as unworthy of a philosopher‘. With 
him the primal agency which caused the organization of the 
world was Providence (mpévora), and by this impersonal force that 
interconnexion of all the parts was produced, from which its 
unity and perfection proceeded. ‘The passage in which this 
principle is most definitely set forth occurs in the Seventeenth 
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description of the river-system of Gaul’, the adaptation of which 
to the needs of the inhabitants and to their development is 
described as mpovoias épyov, and is characterized by the Stoic 
expression duoAoyia or ‘conformity to nature. All these are 
definitely Stoic doctrines ; and the carefulness with which Strabo 
in his Fifteenth Book expounds the tenets of the Brahmans, cor- 
responding as they did in so many points to those of the Stoics, 
though it cannot be adduced as a proof of his own philosophical 
convictions, is at least an evidence of the interest which he felt 
in that school. 

In politics Strabo was a hearty advocate of the Roman His 
government, and especially of its concentration in the hands of an 
a single ruler. This admiration of the power of Rome he 
inherited from Polybius, whose views of history he in so many 
ways adopted; but in this respect he even outstripped his pre- 
decessor, for, in describing the destruction of Corinth by 
Mummius, while he mentions in passing the terms of com- Strong 
passion in which Polybius refers to that event? (ra ovpBavra repi ay ae 
riy Gdwow év oixrov péper Aéywv), he himself regards the inhabitants sympathies. 
as having paid the penalty of their misdeeds (avri rovrwy pev odv 
kai GAAwy dv éfnpaprov éricay Sixas adtixa). Similarly he mentions 
the conquest of his own fatherland, Pontus, by the Romans 
with a singular absence of feeling*. Elsewhere he constantly 
betrays his sympathy with the ruling power, both as maintaining 
the pax Romana, and as being the primary agent in advancing 
civilization. At the beginning of his work he extols those 
leaders, who by obtaining the command of land and sea succeed 
in bringing all nations and states under one political administra- 
tion ‘; and, in particular, he refers to the security afforded to 
commerce by the tranquillity (7 vi» eipyy) arising from the 
extinction of piracy’, and to the safety of life and property in 


14.1014. 2 8.6. 23. 3 12. 3. 33. 
‘1.1.16. 5 3,2. 5. 


‘ms *, and elsewhere that power had succeeded 1n ir 
ymmunication among hostile tribes*. Similarly, 
srity of Gades and Massilia was in great measure di 
icndship and alliance with the Romans‘, and the 
‘arentum were better off after they had received 
Ylony®. Indeed, throughout the work the conq 
\ministrative measures of the Romans are spoken 
ghest terms, and even their harsh treatment of 
rovinces is represented as a form of necessary « 
roAAols KaKois Eeowdpovicay avtous). And, as regards th 
ower, he remarks that the administration of an empir 
iagnitude could hardly be carried on except under th 
ile of a single governor’. The impression made | 
ie solicitude of the emperors for the welfare of the | 

shown by his referring more than once to the 
Torded by Augustus and Tiberius to the cities of A 
hich had been ruined by earthquakes *. 

In endeavouring to trace the course of Strabo’s lif 
uitted Asia Minor, which is in most respects obscure 
least one definite date to start from. In his descript 
yclades he tells us that he was at the island of Gya 
me when Augustus was at Corinth, returning from 
is way to celebrate his triumph for the victory at 
‘his was in 29 B.c.; and as the Geographer says 
f his fellow-passengers, when he left the island, was 
om that place, commissioned by the inhabitants 
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Corinth to Rome. From another passage, however, we gather 
that this was not his first visit to the capital. When speaking of 
the works of art that were carried to Rome after the capture of 
Corinth, he states that he had himself seen the famous picture 
of Dionysus by Aristides, which was taken from that place, and 
set up in the temple of Ceres at Rome, and that it had subse- 
quently perished, when that building was consumed by fire’. 
Now we learn from Dion Cassius that this conflagration took 
place in 31 B.c., that is to say, two years before the date given 
above *. It is not improbable also that he stayed at Corinth on 
the occasion of his earlier voyage to Rome, for he mentions 
having seen the place shortly after it was restored by the Romans, 
referring to the establishment of a Roman colony there, after it 
had been deserted for a century, by Julius Caesar in 44 B.c.°. 
Certainly his description of the devastation wrought by the new 
colonists in the necropolis of Corinth, and of their finds of works 
of art, seems to proceed from one who was on the spot at the 
time when this occurred, or shortly after. The date, 44 B.c., for 
his first visit to Rome would further correspond to another 
occurrence, which on any other supposition cannot easily be 
reconciled with the facts of Strabo’s life, viz., his having seen 
Publius Servilius Isauricus, a circumstance which he mentions 
in his account of Isauria‘. Servilius died in 44; and, though 
it is possible that Strabo may have seen him elsewhere than at 
Rome, yet the advanced age of that commander—he was prob- 
ably about eighty years old at the time of his death—renders it 
highly improbable that for some time before this he should have 
been absent from the capital. Ifthe date which has been given 
above for Strabo’s birth, 63 B.c., is accepted, he would have 
been at this time nineteen years of age. There is no evidence 
to show how long was the duration of these sojourns in Rome, 


1 8.6. 23. 2 Dion Cass. 50. 10. > 8.6. 21. * 12, 6.2. 





is having resided in certain cities in Asia Minor, bu 
ind observant descriptions of places in Cappadocia, P 
‘lsewhere in that region, imply that he had seen 
rrown-up man. That he was in Asia during tl 
yetween his two visits to Italy is evident from our fi 
ourneying from east to west in 29 B.c. 

Subsequently to this, as we know from his own 
Strabo resided for a long period in Alexandria? (seis 
y AdeEavdpeia rodAvy xpévov); and it was then that he 
‘xpedition through Egypt, in the company of his 
yvatron, Aelius Gallus, which was the most considerz 
ourneys. Gallus was appointed praefect of Egypt 
ind returned to Rome in 22 sB.c., when his office c: 
nd; but whether Strabo accompanied him from | 
eturned thither along with him, we have no means o 
Che expedition on the Nile seems to have taker 
15-24 B.c. One of the latest and best critics of Str: 
t to be probable that he continued to reside at Alexa 
2 B.c.—relying, among other evidences that seem | 
hat direction, on an inscription *, which states that the C 
n that city, the position of which Strabo mentions ‘, 
‘ated in the year 13-12. It should be remarked, hor 
t is so habitual with Strabo to supplement the 1 
vhich he acquired at an earlier period, either throug 
rybservation or from the testimony of others, by th 
‘f facts subsequently obtained, that no great stress ¢ 
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that after leaving Egypt he revisited Rome, though it is a much 
disputed point how long he remained there. This question 
must mainly be solved, as far as it admits of solution, by noticing 
his descriptions of buildings which were erected in Rome, and 
of objects that were brought thither, during the remainder of 
his life, together with his accounts of events that happened 
within that period, and then seeing whether they give clear 
evidence of personal observation and inquiry on the spot. The 
facts themselves may in some cases be of slight importance ; 
but in estimating the work of a geographer everything is of 
value which enables us to appreciate aright his opportunities of 
gathering information. 

The following circumstance renders it probable that Strabo ! 
was in Rome in or after the year 20 B.c. In his account of 
India he tells us that Porus, an Indian prince, sent an embassy 
to Augustus, bearing a friendly letter to him, and accompanied 
by a number of presents, one of which was a living man 
without arms, or, as he is called in the Greek, a Hermes’. 
This object the Geographer had inspected, but the same was 
not the case with the embassy and the other objects, for he 
describes them on the authority of Nicolaus of Damascus, who 
was at Antioch in Syria when they passed that way. It follows 
that the Hermes, when Strabo saw him, was not en rou/e, and 
in that case he must almost certainly have seen him at Rome, 
which was his natural destination. Now we learn from Dion 
Cassius that the date of the arrival of this embassy was 20 B.c.?. 
A further reason renders it likely that Strabo was in Rome 
subsequently to 12 B.c. In various parts of his Geography he 
quotes an authority whom he calls 6 xwpoypdgos, and speaks of 
his work as » xwpuypadia. Now it has been conjectured with 
much probability that this was none other than the great 
survey of Agrippa, who caused a map of the Roman empire 
and the countries adjacent to it to be set up in the Porticus 


place between 7 B.c. and 1 a.p. Had Strabo been in Rome 
at the time when this occurred, he could not have failed to 
hear of so important an event. In 6 a.p., however, it seems 
not unlikely that he was there, for he mentions the appoint- 
ment of the zgz/es as a provision against the frequent con- 
flagrations in the capital, and the restriction on the height of 
the houses to prevent the fall of buildings, both which measures 
were carried out in that year®: and he also notices the vase 
sent by the Cimbri to Augustus’, the presentation of which 
was probably a result of the expedition of Tiberius in 5 a.n.: 
but statements like these cannot be regarded as certain evidence. 
for the writer may have obtained information concerning them 
when at a distance from Rome. The question of Strabo 
place of residence during the remainder of his life is still more 
difficult to determine. As it is closely connected with another 
point, viz., the place where he composed his Geography, it mav 
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be well to defer the consideration of it until we reach that 
part of our discussion. 

Let us now turn to the subject of Strabo’s travels. To these Strabo’s 
he himself attached great importance, for he boasts that he had ‘’vels 
journeyed in different directions as far as any other writer on 
geography—that is to say, from Armenia to the western part of 
Etruria, and from the Euxine to the confines of Aethiopia; 
whereas other travellers, who had reached a further limit 
towards the west, had not proceeded so far eastward, and vice 
versa; and the case was the same with those who had travelled 
towards the north and the south’. This may very well have 
been literally true, but it does not therefore follow that Strabo 
was a great traveller, any more than visits to Japan and 
Australia justify the excursionist of the present day in claiming 
that title; indeed, a boast of this kind is liable to raise a 
presumption adverse to the claims of him who makes it. Every- 
thing must depend on the extensiveness of the travels that were 
carried out within the given area, and on the scientific spirit of 
research in which they were undertaken. In investigating these 
points there is great need of caution, to avoid being led away, 
on the one hand by insufficient evidence, on the other by un- 
reasonable scepticism. The Geographer is fond of mentioning 
the places which he visited, and the objects which he saw in 
them. There are thirty notices of this kind in the course of his 
work, relating to twenty different localities?; and he seems to 
go out of his way to introduce these, as if he desired by this 
means to confirm his statements, and to produce in his readers, 
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3 These are the following: in 
Africaten—Cyrene, Egypt generally, 
Alexandria, Arsinoe, Heliopolis, 
Memphis, the Pyramids, Thebes, 
Syene, Philae; in Asia Minor six— 
Cappadocia generally, the river 
Pyramus, Comana, _ Hierapolis, 
Ephesus, Nysa; in Europe four— 
Gyaros, Corinth, Rome, Populo- 


nium. See Schroter, De Strabonis 
Itinertbus (Leipz. 1874), p. 13, 
where the references are given. This 
excellent dissertation has brought 
together all the information that is 
obtainable on the subject, but I find 
myself obliged to differ somewhat 
widely from the writer in respect of | 
the extent which he assigns to 
Strabo’s travels. 


iowhere tells us that he visited Puteoli, yet the accc 
ie gives of the unlading of Egyptian merchant shi 
ort in his description of Alexandria is a sufficient 

ie had been on the spot when this was being done’ ; 

imilar passages might be named. But it suggests 
hould require tolerably clear evidence of his having s 
ind to establish this the accurate description of a 

ybject is not sufficient, for that might be obtained a 
iand from other writers ; what is wanted is the mentic 
letails as imply personal observation. Thus, when he 
he view of, and still more the view from, a place— 
ead of the vast caves in the rocks between Terr 
‘ormiae, which are occupied by handsomely furnished 
nd look out upon the islands of Pandataria and Pont 
he Plutonium at Hlierapolis, where the spectator c 
ee the bottom for the exhalations that are emitted frc 
shen he speaks of the Paneium at Alexandria as cot 
rom its summit a panorama of the city‘—we sho 
trong presumption that he is speaking as an eye-wit 
"in some of these instances he had not actually state 
1 other cases not unlike these we know that the de 
vere borrowed from other writers. Thus in his a 
‘pain, a country which he certainly did not visit, he re 
he lofty position of Hemeroscopeium, a colony of 
‘hich causes it to be visible from afar when approac 
he sea*; and on the charming scenery (ré rs des 1 
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cautions in mind, we may proceed to inquire, within such limits 
as our space allows, what parts of the world Strabo had visited, 
and with what completeness he had explored them. 

In Africa the only country with which he was acquainted 
was Egypt, though he mentions that he saw Cyrene from the 
sea’; this may easily have occurred when he was sailing from 
Rome to Alexandria, or in the opposite direction. His know- 
ledge of Egypt was very thorough, as might be expected from 
his long residence in Alexandria, and from his having ascended 
the Nile along with Aelius Gallus as far as the First Cataract. 
The results of this are traceable, not only in his elaborate 
sketch of the topography of Alexandria and the account which 
he has given of the chief cities on the banks of the river, but in 
his descriptions of the Lake Moeris, the Labyrinth, and the 
Nilometer at Elephantine ; and in addition to this his narrative 
contains graphic notices of a variety of curious episodes—his 
inspection of the bull Apis at Memphis’, his feeding the sacred 
crocodile at Arsinoé’, his listening in a critical spirit to the 
sound emitted from the statue of Memnon‘, and his fears of 
drowning, at which he himself laughs, when he crossed on 
a frail native craft to the island of Philae®. In consequence of 
this the Seventeenth Book is one of the most interesting parts 
of Strabo's Geography. 

In Asia again he seems hardly to have visited any country 


except Asia Minor. The regions further to the east, Meso- ° 


potamia and Babylonia, are excluded from the area of his 
travels by his own statement that he had not advanced beyond 
Armenia in that direction: and by Armenia is here meant the 
western boundary of that land, for he does not appear to have 
set foot in it. Nor can I find any evidence that he travelled 
in Syria, or even coasted along it. Tyre, in particular, which 
he would hardly have left unvisited if he had been in that 
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pecially with its extreme eastern and western dist 
licia, Cappadocia, and Pontus, and with wester 
ydia, Ionia, and Caria. In Cilicia his descriptions 
Tarsus? and of the Corycian cave *—the latter a ve 
ile account, the accuracy of which has been recently 
' Mr. Bent’s interesting discovery of the site *‘—b 
arks of personal observation, and the presumption 
confirmed by our discovering that Strabo was fe 
e neighbouring province of Cappadocia. There 
at he visited the gorge of the river Pyramus in Cz 
pearance of which he has strikingly delineated °; 
‘was present at the Magian rites, which he says 
lebrated in his time in numerous Persian shrin 
uuntry *; at the Cappadocian Comana, which was 
eatest centres of the native worship in those parts, 
r some time’; and Mazaca (afterwards called Cae 
pital of this province, together with the imposir 
ount Argaeus in its neighbourhood, he had evid 
‘ith Pontus he was of course well acquainted, and h 
oves his familiarity, not only with the cities of 
ce Comana, another religious centre’, and his 
masia’’, but also with those on the sea-coast, especi: 
s account of which contains highly interesting de 
estern Asia Minor, we know that as a boy he resid 
id he mentions having been at Ephesus and flier 
rmer in connexion with the works of art which he 
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temple of Artemis’, the latter, as having tested the overpowering 
force of the vapours in the Plutonium at that place by letting 
loose some sparrows into it, which immediately fell dead*. His 
notices also of Philadelphia, with the walls of its houses cracked 
by earthquakes *, of Sardis*, and of Mylasa® and Alabanda in 
Caria, the latter of which he compares, on account of its position 
at the foot of two hills, to a crouching mule °, are very graphic ; 
and from his having seen these places, which lie at a consider- 
able distance from one another, we may conclude that he was 
acquainted with much of the intervening district. Similarly, his 
appreciative description of the city of Rhodes” would lead us 
to think that he had visited that island; and the same thing 
may be true also of Cos* and Samos*. Perhaps it is safe to 
conclude that once at least—that is, on the occasion when he 
passed by Gyaros—he made Trogilium his starting-point for 
a voyage to Europe, for he says that that port offered the 
shortest passage by sea to Sunium, and he describes the first 
part of the route between it and the Cyclades’*. We cannot 
speak with equal confidence of Strabo’s visits to other places 
in Asia Minor, but with some at least he could hardly fail to 
become acquainted in journeying to and from Amasia. His 
descriptions of Selge in Pisidia ", of Pessinus in Galatia’, and 
of Cyzicus on the Propontis '°, are all striking, and still more so 
is that of Nicaea in Bithynia™, though none of these necessarily 
imply personal observation. But I fail to discover any evidence 
that he had seen the Plain of Troy, notwithstanding that he has 
written at great length about it in his Thirteenth Book. Prob- 
ably all his details on this subject are borrowed from the work of 
Demetrius of Scepsis, who, from living close by, had ample 
opportunities of collecting information about it; and if Strabo 
himself had visited the Troad, he might have been saved from 
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the unfortunate mistake of fixing the site of Troy at "Iktéwy xopn 
—a position which is neither strong, nor conspicuous, nor suit- 
able to the Homeric descriptions. 

This brings us to Greece. And here at starting I must 
plainly say that, with the exception of Corinth, about which he 
has written with a fullness that contrasts strongly with his treat- 
ment of the other cities, I hardly think he visited any place in 
that country. An exception may be made in favour of the port- 
town of Munychia and the pass of the Scironian rocks, his 
descriptions of which are certainly vivid’; he probably touched 
at the former of these, and sailed within sight of the latter, on 
his way to Corinth. Professor Ernst Curtius puts in a claim also 
for Olympia and the coast of Elis in its neighbourhood ?; but it 
is doubtful whether in Strabo’s notices of these there is anything 
that might not have been borrowed. He certainly had not been 
on the site of Mycenae, for he remarks that not even a trace of 
that city was preserved *; whereas its ruins were subsequently 
seen by Pausanias‘, and are not unknown at the present day. 
Nor had he visited Delphi, as is shown by his erroneous state- 
ment about the position of Crisa; for, while that town was 
situated on a spur of Mount Parnassus, in the vicinity of 
Delphi, he places it on the sea-coast*. Finally, though it may 
seem almost incredible that he should have omitted to see 
Athens, yet the evidence points strongly in that direction. The 
apologies which he makes for omitting all details respecting it, 
as being superfluous in the case of so world-renowned a place, 
excite our suspicions; and on the one point which he singles 
out for criticism, viz., the question whether the water of the stream 
of the Eridanus near the Lyceum was pure or impure, about 
which the authorities differed, he has to refer to the statements of 
others, thus making it clear that he had not himself inspected it © 
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Possibly he may have paid a hurried visit to Athens from 
Munychia, but of any real acquaintance with the city itself 
or with its environs there is no trace in his work. 

With Italy the case is altogether different. Here we find 
clear proof that he had turned to account his sojourns in Rome 
by exploring the neighbouring country in various directions. 
This is especially true of Latium, where—to cite only two from 
among a great number of instances—his account of the Pomp- 
tine Marshes’, and that of the Lacus Nemorensis near Aricia ?, 
are remarkably graphic. He had visited also the coast-towns 
of Etruria; this he definitely mentions in the case of Popu- 
lonium, where he saw the iron being worked, which was 
brought across from the island of Aethalia? (Ilva); and _ his 
remarks also about the Bay of Luna and the quarries of white 
marble in its vicinity (the modern Carrara), and about Pisae, 
imply personal observation’. Again, he shows an intimate 
acquaintance with the whole district that bordered on the Bay 
of Naples—with the cities of Cumae and Neapolis, in which he 
was struck by the survival of Greek customs and culture °; with 
the lake Avernus °, and with the harbour-works of Puteoli ’—and 
he descants with evident enthusiasm, both on the volcanic features 
of this region, and on the aspect presented by the dwelling- 
houses and plantations which fringed the shore of the bay in 
every direction®. With the line of the Appian Way he seems 
to have become acquainted in journeying from Asia to Rome, 
for he remarks that every one who proceeded to the capital 
from Greece and the East travels by way of Brundisium’; and 
his description of that port '°, and still more that of Tarentum ”, 
are singularly accurate. But the remainder of the Adriatic 
coast of Italy was an unknown land to him. In the case of 
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it there by the orders of Augustus’. Of Sicily I 
iturally see something when on his way from Rome 
adria, for which place Puteoli formed his natural 
nbarkation. That he did so is rendered probable by 1} 
_ his description of the crater of Etna, that his inform: 
2rived from persons who had recently ascended the mx 
id his narrative leaves little doubt that he had comn 
ith them on the spot. 

The conclusion which seems to follow from the f 
‘view is this—that, though Strabo was led by the circu 
f his life to visit countries widely distant from one anc 
¢ was not a great traveller, and his journeys were m 
‘ken with the object of research, or in order to verify 
ients of former writers. Except in Asia Minor, in EF; 
1 Central Italy, he had not deviated far from the rot 
e would naturally take in passing to and from his h 
le great centres of civilization in which he resided at 
itervals. To compare him to an eminent explorer |] 
onius, who traversed a great part of Europe, including 
ie remotest districts of Spain and Gaul, and collectec 
iformation in those countries on numerous subjects, } 
‘ut it would be equally far from the truth, if we were 
trabo's travels as having been of slight importance t 
writer on geography. In reality, he learnt from tl 
‘as most important for him to learn, to take a comp 
icw of his subject, to interest himself in a variety of t 
1 different races of men, and to get that power « 
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We are so accustomed to regard Strabo as a geographer, 
that we are apt to forget that a considerable part of his life was 
spent in writing a work on history. This was his ‘Ioroprxa 
'Yropuynpara, or ‘ Historical Memoirs,’ which he mentions by 
name in two passages of his Geography. Early in Book I. 
when speaking of the object which he has in view in writing, he 
SayS, Atdrep nets merounxdres Urropynpara ioropixa xpnowa, ws Uro- 
AapBavopey, eis rHv nOckny Kai woditeny piocodiay, eyvwopev mpoabeivat 
kat rnvde thy ovvrakiv' duoedns yap wat avtn*: and again in 
Book XI, where he is treating of the Parthians, he remarks, 
Eipnxdres 8€ moAXa epi Tay LlapOtxav vopipwr ev TH extn tov loropiKar 
iropvyparev Bi8rw, Sevrépa dé trav pera TloAvBrov, mapadeiyopuer 
évravOa, pr tavrodoyeiv Sdgwpev*. This work is often quoted by 
Josephus, who speaks of the author as Strabo the Cappadocian. 
though he does not mention the title of his book ; and both he 
and Arrian made extensive use of it. Plutarch also refers to it, 
and on one occasion by name as ioropixa tropyjpata’. The 
question has been raised with regard to the latter of the two 
passages quoted above, whether ra pera MoAvfiov is the title of 
a portion of the ‘Ioropixa ‘Yropvnpara, or whether it does not rather 
designate a separate work‘. It is perhaps a sufficient answer 
to this, that, if Strabo had here been referring to two separate 
works, he would have written, év r7 ékty rev ioropixoy bropynpdter 
BiBrw, Kat év tH Seutépa trav pera ModAvfiov’; but it is further 
noticeable, that Plutarch, in his reference to the ALemorrs which 
we have already noticed, is speaking of an event belonging to 
1 1. 1, 23. 2-11. 9. 3. Brit., art. Strabo, vol. 22, p. §81. 
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ately entitled ra pera Todvseov: and that the first { 
ontained a rapid survey of the preceding period, 
emaining ones—which, as we learn from Suidas (s.v. 
‘ere forty-three in number—were devoted to the hist 
n this arrangement Strabo would be following the ¢ 
is great prototype in historical writing, for a simil: 
«evn is found in the first two books of Polybius?. 7 
self must have commenced from 146 B.c., the d 
estruction of Carthage and the subjugation of Gre: 
‘omans, at which point the narrative of Polybi 
erhaps it may have been carried down as late as 
if Actium, but on this point we are left to conjecture. 
irobable that these J/:aovrs were not so much a forma 
reatise as materials for such a work, perhaps consist 
crpla from the writings of others. The historical no 
re found in the Geography are regarded by Dr. Ott 
or the most part summaries of portions of that book 
i¢ has collected and published under the title of 
luToptk@y ‘Yropynpatwv FF ragmcnta *, It has also been 
$ an explanation of a number of puzzling anomalies, 
.pparent in Strabo’s use of Caesar’s writings in his 
zaul and Britain, that the passages in which these 

lerived from the //¢sforical ALemotrs, and that in 
hese he had made use of other authorities along wit 
‘nally, it should be noticed that, before writing 

xrabo seems to have composed a treatise on the 
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cat nuiv & onnpkev emi mréov xarideiv ravta, tropynpari{opevors tas 
"ANefavdpou mpa€ets *. 

Turning now to Strabo’s Geography, we have first to consider Strabo’s 
three points of some difficulty relating to it, all of which have C¢°8'Phy: 
been much debated; namely the period of the author’s life to 
which this work is to be ascribed, the place at which it was 
written, and the class of readers for whom it was intended. 

These are naturally important, because the view which we take 
of them cannot fail in some measure to influence, not only the 
interpretation of various details, but also our estimate of the 
scope and purpose of the treatise at large. As regards the first Date of it; 
of these questions, the time of writing—until recently it has aes 
been generally assumed that Strabo was far advanced in years 
when he commenced it; indeed, until the year 1879, when 
Dr. Paul Meyer published his Quaestrones Strabonianae, almost 
every one who had written on the subject was agreed that the 
period of its composition lay between the years 17 and 23 A.D. 
The support of this view was found mainly in the numerous 
passages in different parts of the work, in which occurrences are 
mentioned that took place during that interval; and these were 
thought to imply that the work could not have been begun 
earlier than the year 17. It may, however, fairly be asked— 
and it is to Dr. Meyer's credit that he has brought this point 
prominently forward—whcether it is necessary to suppose, either 
that Strabo composed the whole of his Geography at one time, 
or that he did not afterwards revise it, and introduce the mention 
of subsequent occurrences. It is surely unreasonable to argue 
from the incidental mention of an event, that the book in which 
it is found, and still more that the whole work, must have been 
compiled after that event occurred. Indeed, the opposite suppo- 
sition, viz. that the execution of the work extended over a great 
number of years, not only involves no antecedent improbability, 
but in the case of a subject of such magnitude appears only 


would have been 80 years of age in 17 a.p. Mor 
that it was not written at a stretch, but at different 
author’s life, may serve to some extent to account 
inequality in style and treatment which is trace: 
parts. Episodes too, which otherwise appear c 
the connexion in which they occur—such as the 
the triumph of Germanicus in Book VII’, which 
it were from a strange setting in the account 

which it is found—are easily explained as havin 
introduction. In saying this much, however, we \ 
that this task occupied the later rather than the 

of Strabo’s life; this indeed would naturally fi 
having been previously engaged on his historicz 
regard to the time at which particular portions of 
were composed, the evidence is too slight to ena 
with confidence ; but the period of revision we ca! 
certainly as having fallen in the years 18 and 1 
the latest events that are introduced—and they 
numerous—occurred about that date. This wa 
Germanicus’ triumph, which was celebrated in 

the death of Archelaus king of Cappadocia in tk 
concerning which event Strabo says, that his king 
reduced to a Roman province, but that its organ 
yet known*; with the appointment of a son of . 
Polemo as king of Armenia‘; with the conversion 
into a Roman province*; and with the great : 
Asia Minor, and the measures which Tiberius toc 
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the cities then injured’. Still more conclusive is the evidence 
afforded by the passage in Book IV relating to the final pacifi- 
cation of Rhactia—the only event in his whole work to which 
Strabo assigns a definite date. It is there stated that the 
Noricans and Carnians had paid tribute regularly for thirty-three 
years; and as the date of their subjugation by Tiberius and 
Drusus was the summer of 15 B.c., the date at which this was 
written would be the latter half of 18 a.p. That Strabo did not 
altogether cease from making additions to his work after that 
time is clear from his mentioning the death of Juba; and we 
have already noticed that he did not in all points bring it up to 
date, e.g. in omitting to record the deaths of Germanicus and 
Arminius. This is hardly a matter for surprise, when we take 
into account his advanccd age. 

The question where Strabo’s Geography was written, and the 
closely allied question, where he passed the later portion of his 
life, have been much more keenly disputed, and are much more 
disputable. At one time the point was supposed to be decided 
in favour of Rome by the author's use of the words évduaée and 
8evpo in certain parts of his work to designate that city*, Thus 
in Book XIII, when referring to the destruction of Aristotle’s 
library, he says, woAv S€ eis rovro cat 4 ‘Poyn mpooeAdBero’ evbus 
yap pera thy ’AreAXNK@vros tedevTHY TuAAaS Ape Thy ‘AmeAAKGVTOS 
BiBrAvwoOnxny 6 ras *ABnvas éAwv, Setpo b€ Kopicbeicay Tupavviwy 
Te 6 ypappartxos Stexetpioaro diAaptatoreAns wy, Oepamevoas rov emi 
THs BiBAtoOnxns, nat BiBAsom@Aai tewes ypadhevor Gavrdas xpopevor 
Kai ovx avTiBdAdovres, Orep Kat emt Tov GAdwy cupSaiver Tay eis 
mpiow ypadopevwy BiSriwv cai évOdde cai év "Are~avdpeia*. From 
this passage it would seem at first sight as if he was writing 
at Rome. It is, however, a sufficient answer, that Strabo else- 
where employs both these terms of the place adout which he 
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Another passage, which does not contain eithe 
has been quoted with greater advantage in sur 
the place of composition. In his account of L: 
remarks: évretOev d€ pernveyxey "Aypimmas Tov 

Avoinnou epyov' aveOnxe dé ev To Gdoet TO petagu 
evpimov*®. The places here referred to are the } 
and the lake or naumachia in its neighbourhc 
bank of the Tiber towards the Janiculan hill ; : 
of these points of local topography without fu 
may be thought to imply that the person who s5 
of them must have been living at Rome. It is son 
to insist much on a single passage, where Str: 
knew the spot, may have forgotten for the mon 
need of further explanation ; but—valea/ guant. 
at all events prove more than that the chapter ; 
in which it occurs, was composed in that c 
arguments on this side turn mainly on Strabo’s i 
tance, as shown in his work, until quite the end 
monuments recently sect up at Rome, with « 
passing there, and with occurrences affecting the 
which might not be expected to reach the ear 
Great weight has been attributed to his de: 
Mausoleum of Augustus‘, which, it is thought, 
composed subsequently to the death of that em 
The date of the erection of this building w 
Strabo, as he visited Rome in 2g B.c., mu 
shortly afterwards; but at that time it was em 
passage he speaks of it as containing the tombs 
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has been shrewdly remarked, that it would have been inconsistent 
with that ruler’s injunctions to the effect that the silver statues 
which had been dedicated in his honour should be melted down’, 
if he had allowed such a figure to be set up during his lifetime. 
Still, it is conceivable, if Strabo’s account was written at an 
earlier date, that these details may have been inserted afterwards ; 
and I cannot help thinking that the fact of his having singled out 
this building, alone of all the objects in Rome, for description, 
as if it were the sight of the day, points to a period before the 
erection of the numerous splendid edifices by which the capital 
was subsequently adorned. Again, it has been maintained that 
his description of the triumph of Germanicus, which is unquestion- 
ably graphic, proves that he was present when it took place; 
but there is force in M. Dubois’ observation on this: ‘ The 
description of this triumph contains no detail which might not 
have come to the knowledge of the educated provincials. It is 
highly probable that the Romans, in pursuance of an easily 
intelligible policy, did their best to spread so important a piece 
of news as the capture of Arminius’ wife and son?’ The same 
remark as to the facility of obtaining information in the provinces 
will apply to Strabo’s knowledge of such facts as the continuance 
of payment of their taxes by the Noricans and Carnians, and the 
death of Juba. With regard to the latter of these it may be 
added, that the war of Tacfarinas in Africa, which belongs to 
the same period (17-24 a.D.), is not mentioned by Strabo; and 
it would hardly have escaped his notice, if he had been living at 
Rome. Still, after making all deductions, the supposition that 
Strabo wrote either the whole or the greater part of his Geography 
in Rome, and ended his life there, might appear on the whole the 
most probable, were it not for one overpowering argument on 
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a reader, and so diligent a compiler, as Pliny, by 
even named. If we suppose that it was publish 
place like Strabo’s native city of Amasia, this dif 
disappears. 

As regards the class of readers for whom Strz 
intended, it has been maintained with equal con 
wrote specially for Romans, and that he wrot 
Greeks. In favour of the former view his ow) 
the commencement of his treatise is quoted, tha 
geographical study is that it should be of service 
position ’—to the jyexdves, or, as he elsewhere c 
tais tmepoxais®, By these he clearly means the 
statesmen, to whom were assigned the conques! 
tration of provinces. Thus, when speaking of 
mathematical geography, as subjects  subsidia 
geography, he says that they ought to be studiec 
are useful to the statesman and the general*; ai 
serviceableness of geography to the latter of the 
he notices various instances of campaigns wl 
seriously affected by ignorance of the features o! 
notably, the recent reverses which had befallen th 
in Parthia, and the difficulties which they had 
carrying on the war in Germany’. There ca: 
that the persons here referred to were Romans. 
those critics who support the view that Strabo’s 
composed at Rome suggest, that his purpose 
affected by his residence in that city, and by t 
Roman dignitaries, whose confidence he enjoyec 
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direction. On the other side it is contended that, however 
much the writer may have professed the desire to be of service 
to Roman officials, there is very small trace in his work of 
his having kept this in view. His elaborate disquisitions on 
mythology, his long historical notices, his enumerations of 
philosophers and literary men produced by different cities, and 
these too in almost every instance Greeks, his descriptions of 
remarkable physical phenomena, and the other topics which he 
introduces in rich profusion, while they would render his work 
acceptable to his own countrymen, could hardly serve the 
purposes of Roman statesmen and generals. It is also remarked 
that here and there he gives evidence of writing for persons 
unacquainted with Latin, by explaining the meaning of Latin 
words; for instance, when he mentions the derivation of the 
name Sinuessa from srnus, he adds, oivos yap 6 xdAncs’, and 
when he names Vada Sabatia (Za3drwy» Ovada), he says, dzep 
€ori tevdyn”. Again, if his work was intended to win the ears 
of Romans, his depreciation of Roman in comparison of Greek 
authors, and the want of originality which he attributes to them, 
would certainly be strange. ‘Roman writers,’ he says, when 
speaking of Spain, ‘imitate the Greeks, but not with much 
success; for they borrow their statements from them, and do 
not for themselves bring to the subject much love of enquiry ; 
so that where the Greeks fail us, these do not greatly help to 
supplement them*.’ The number of Roman writers whom he 
quotes by name is, no doubt, remarkably small; besides Cicero, 
whom he cites twice’, the only others are Caesar’, Asinius 
Pollio *, and Fabius Pictor’. 

It cannot be denied that the arguments thus adduced on both 
sides have considerable weight; but a third view has now to be 
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nationality. He seems, indeed, to imply as much 
he says that he intends his treatise to be popula 
and defines the aoXreds for whom it was intended 
is not wholly uneducated, but has gone through 
course of study which is pursued by free-born 
men?.’ In other words, he expects his readers to 
gentlemen; but beyond this he does not appez 
to any particular class or body of men. He wo 
assign the foremost position among them to Roma 
for it was reasonable that he should wish to instruc 
of the world, especially as they were extremely 
geography; at the same time, the thought sugges 
some of Strabo’s introductory remarks on this po 
take of the nature of an advertisement, the object 
to attract Roman readers. ‘The contents of the Ge 
bear out this larger view of the public to which it wi 
for it is congenial both to the scientific spirit of the 
to the practical ideas of the Romans, and the infor 
is found in it would be interesting to persons o 
races. Yet, after all has been said. it is not perh 
the truth, that Strabo, while he zyzshed to be read 
expected to be read by Greeks. 

The object then which Strabo had in view in 
Geography was a practical one, to instruct and intere 
readers. Thus he himself says, that the criterion of 
is its usefulness *; and applying this principle in ano 
where he is speaking of his accounts of modes 
political constitutions that had become extinct, he 


character. His aim was to bring together, and to exhibit in ee 
a readable form, all that it was important to know about the of Strabo’s 
different countries of the world and their occupants. No treatise ¥°r*- 

of this kind had been produced before, and nowhere else can be 


found so comprehensive a view of the ofxouzevn. The modern 
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products, the character and condition of the inha 
similar topics, are dealt with; in both cases als 
prominent element is historical geography. In Si 
especially conspicuous. Not only does he everywhe 
the history of a country side by side with its geogri 
endeavours to show the intimate connexion that exi: 
the two. Thus in describing the lines of Roman rc 
eastern Spain he refers to Caesar's march along the! 
battle of Munda’; in his account of the passes tha 
Upper Italy into Etruria he distinguishes the or 
Hannibal crossed?; the mention of the condil 
Samnite towns in the Augustan age introduces 

Sulla’s campaign by which they were finally subju 
pass of the Climax on the coast of Lycia recalls tk 
which Alexander's troops were exposed in traversi 
so on throughout the whole work. Still more str 
way in which he traces the influence of the featur 
on the character and history of its inhabitants. 

scale this is noticeable in his comparison of Eurc 
other great continents in its effect on the races tl 
it*, and in his discussion of the influence exerc 
physical features of Italy on the development of 
Rome °; and in a more restricted area the same tl 
in his remarks on the advantages enjoyed by Corit 
poses of commerce owing to its position between t 
on the line of road between Northern Greece and t 
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selves to the sea and become a naval power’. Nowhere is 
Strabo’s originality more clearly seen than here. He is in fact 
the only writer in antiquity who has systematically treated of the 
influence in this respect of nature on man. Both hereand in the 
general conception of his work a tendency towards generalization 
is apparent which is highly philosophical. As M. Dubois epigram- 
matically expresses it ;—if the title of Philosophy of History is 
rightly assigned to treatises which generalize on that subject, 
then on the same principle Strabo’s book might be called the 
Philosophy of Geography *. 

While such, however, was the Geographer’s conception of ] 
what his work should be, and while his execution of his plan has 
in many ways been so successful, we cannot but feel that not 
unfrequently he fails to reach his ideal. There is indeed a 
strange inequality in his treatment of his subject, so that from 
time to time the feebleness of his criticism, and a want of exact- 
ness and method in the arrangement of his facts, impress us with 
the idea that we are not listening to one who possessed a 
powerful grasp of mind. Often, too, we perceive that he is too 
much disposed to make the geographical portion subservient to 
the historical, and still more to the mythological. There is an 
almost comical instance of this in his account of the district 
Adiabene in Babylonia, which he commences by saying, ‘ Adia- 
bene is for the most part level;’ and then, after giving an 
account of its historical relations to the neighbouring peoples, he 
concludes it with the words, ‘such is Adiabene*.’ The long- 
protracted discussion, also, about the Curetes in Book X shows 
how far the writer could be carried in his enthusiasm for 
mythology. Inquiries such as these were no doubt acceptable 
to the Greeks of his time, who took a special interest in such 
questions, but they mar the unity of his work. Again, it is 
a distinct drawback to the usefulness of such a treatise that it 
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isted at the time when the au... 

ident requires to bear constantly in mind, when 
;an authority. In his account of India, for instan 
» follow the narratives of persons who wrote si 
refore his age ; and the same thing is true in a le 
Spain, Gaul, and other lands. The deficiencies 
from this cause, however, cannot to any great ex 
buted to the author, who could but avail himself « 
mation as was forthcoming in his day. And, wh 
tions have to be made on these grounds, we canno 
the wide range of Strabo's interests, the judgeme 
he selects the facts that were most important an 
tive, and the literary skill by which he renders a 
work at once readable and of permanent value, 
a high position among authors. 

There is, indeed, both in the method and th 
the Geography, a thoroughly Greek feeling for t) 
tion of things, and for the need of considering t 
as the matter in combining so great a variety o 
entering on such a work the author feels that 
and that it must be executed in an artistic spirit 
at once apparent, when we compare the ski 
the facts which make up Strabo’s compact a 
chapters, with the lists of names and cata’ 
which are crowded together in Pliny's M 

‘tev details that compose the work 
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especially conspicuous in the dislike he expresses for superfluous Exclusion 
and cacophonous names. Thus, in speaking of the mountain oan 
tribes of Spain, he says, ‘I shrink from accumulating their names. 
names, odious as they are to write—unless any of my readers 

are gratified by hearing such names as Pleutauri and Bardyetae 

and Allotriges, and others even worse and more unimportant’.’ 

The same remark he applies to the names of some of the 
Arabian tribes, which he omits on account of the vulgarity 

and clumsiness of their pronunciation®. The exclusion of 

some of these we at the present day may regret, because the 
knowledge of them would have assisted our researches, but 

they would have rendered his work less readable: nor can he 

be accused of sacrificing his scientific to his literary aims, for 

in reading his accounts of countries historically famous, such 

as Italy and Greece, our pleasure is often marred by the lists 

of towns which he feels it his duty to introduce. In the main, 

also, notwithstanding what has just been said about the pre- 
ponderance that he assigns to the historical element, he shows 

tact in combining a number of subjects in such a manner as 

not to allow any one of them to overbalance the rest. Besides Methods 
this, he endeavours in many ways to vary and enliven his ee 
narrative, with the view of interesting his readers as well as 
instructing them. He enables them to realize geographical 
features by comparing them to familiar objects. Thus he 

likens Spain to a bull’s hide’, the Peloponnese to the leaf of 

a plane-tree ‘, the Oases in the Lybian desert to the spots on 

a leopard’s skin5, the harbour of Brundisium and the Golden 

Horn at Byzantium with their winding inlets to a stag’s head 

and horns*, Mesopotamia to a cock-boat’, the Trojan Ida, 

with its long range and numerous spurs, to a milleped*®; and 

other cOMparisons of the same kind might be mentioned ®. 

Many of these, no doubt, were borrowed, especially from 


the height of the houses in Tyre and Rome’, tl 
of Ravenna and Alexandria notwithstanding thi 
their neighbourhood?, the size and shape of the 
and the ‘T'auric Chersonese °, the intermittent stre: 
the Lacus Fucinus in Latium and the river Amen 
were fed‘, and the periodical inundations of the 
rivers of India®; and he also quotes the saying, 
Acro-corinth and the acropolis of Messene on 
spoken of as the two horns by which the cow (the 
might be held®. Nor does he consider it belo 
of his subject to introduce a humorous, and so: 
a comical element. Of this nature are the admi 
the musician and the deaf man’, the riddle about 
ableness of the mines in Attica’, the mention o 
of the Vettones, who when they saw Roman centu 
up and down for the sake of exercise, treated them 
and the narrative of the Salassi, who, after rolling ¢ 
on Caesar's army, excused themselves on the grot 
were constructing roads or bridges’. The | 
proverbial expressions that are scattered over the 
numerous; more than thirty such have been col 
Paul Meyer in his Stradonzana"'. Two of the b 
them, which occur in the same chapter of the Eigh 
‘Double Malea and forget your home’ (Mandéas 8€ x 
tay oixade), with reference to the danger to whicl 
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author is his manysidedness. His work is a mine of informa- ¢ 
tion on subjects connected with the ancient world—to use that 
term in a much wider sense than that of classical antiquity; and 
in consequence of the extent of its range it is referred to more 
than any other ancient treatise by students of various subjects ; 
indeed, in some instances it is our only source of information 
about them. To put aside for the moment the themes which 
form the staple of the book—geography proper, history and 
sociology, together with the reflexions and general deductions 
which these give birth to—let us notice a few of the topics, which 
occupy a secondary place in it, and are in many cases introduced 
incidentally. Strabo’s interest in peculiarities in the physical ¢ 
conformation of the earth, especially in volcanic phenomena, is : 
very marked, and for these he possessed a rich store from which 
to draw in the work of his predecessor Posidonius. Hence his 
accounts of the chief volcanic centres, whether extinct or still 
active, which were known in his age—Vesuvius, the Lipari 
islands, Etna, Thera (Sanforin), the Catacecaumene in western 
Asia Minor, and Mount Argaeus in Cappadocia—as well as of 
the most important eruptions and earthquake movements that 
were on record, are of extreme value both for geologists and 
others. Nor does he ever miss an opportunity of noticing other 
strange features of the ground, such as the rolled stones of the 
Plaine de la Crau (Campi Lapidei) in Southern France, or the 
subterranean passages that are of frequent occurrence in the 
limestone soil of Greece, by which rivers are engulfed and lakes 
are drained. Climate also has an especial attraction for him; he C 
does not fail, for instance, to notice the cloudy, sunless t 
atmosphere of Britain,” and the monsoons and the rainy season 
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of climate on the vegetation, on the animals, 

domesticated, on the physical characteristics of t 
on the food and clothing of various tribes, anc 
development of civilization in regions which, li 
southern Spain, are especially favoured in this res 
subject of trees and plants he furnishes a gi 
information: the banyan-trec in India, with its self 
the papyrus and the Egyptian bean, the palm-grov 
gardens of Jericho, the iris (orrice-root) and 
storax, for both of which Selge in Pisidia was far 
which supplied the finest of the precious woods | 
for the furniture of the wealthy Romans, and m: 
described, together with their mode of growth an 
which they were made to serve. Again, to tt 
more immediately connected with man, he 

accounts of engineering works, like the mines in 

canal-system by which the inundations of the ] 
checked and its waters utilized; of inventions, s 
glass by the Phoenicians ; and of scientific discov 
of the true calendar by the priests of Heliopoli: 
arithmetic and astronomy by the Sidonians. 7] 
and the anthropologist will find in the Geegre 
store of facts in the observations it contains on th 
and traditions of numerous peoples, on their dress, 
their dwellings and mode of life, and their mam 
Finally. the historv of religion is largelv illustra’ 


Minor, with their orgiastic rites and organized system of temple 
votaries. Most of the points here referred to will be found 
illustrated in the following extracts. 

Another source of unfailing interest in Strabo’s work is found ‘ 
in his love of curiosities. Owing to this a large amount of , 
information has been preserved, which, while it may possibly 
have only amused his contemporaries, yet to us, with our 
partial acquaintance with antiquity, is an important source of 
knowledge. No gazetteer was ever more on the look-out for 
every thing that could minister to the taste of the general reader. 
A number of these notices may be grouped under the heading 
of what at the present day would be called ‘sport,’ though s 
Strabo himself would hardly have classified them under that 
title. In the account of Spain we find a description of ferreting, 
which was largely employed as a remedy for a plague of rabbits 
that infested the country’. In connexion with the Straits of 
Messina we have a graphic and exciting account, derived from 
Polybius, of the capture of the sword-fish in that neighbour- 
hood?; and elsewhere there are interesting details of the migra- 
tions of tunnies between the Mediterranean and the Palus 
Maeotis. In the Fifteenth Book we read of the methods of 
hunting and decoying elephants in India, which closely cor- 
respond to those that are observed in that country at the 
present day*. The use of crampons in mountain climbing, 
and tobogganing on the snow-slopes, are described as being 
familiarly practised in the Caucasus‘; and the ascents of high 
summits, like Etna and Argaeus, are noticed, together with 
the experiences of those who made them®. Other points are 
of a nature to engage the attention of naturalists—the fish that } 
live embedded in the ice of the Palus Maeotis®, the red rock- 
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which from time to time are noticed, such a 
tattooing among the Illyrians and Thracians %, : 
casting malefactors over precipices, with whic 
the Lover’s Leap seems to have been connecte 
of widow-burning in India °, and numerous obser 
nexion with death and burial. 

sof It is hardly necessary to review in detail the : 
ral Strabo has given of the various countries of th 
world, but for the sake of clearness it may be 
briefly the contents of the seventeen books whic 
treatise. The first two of these are devoted to th 
in which he states the aim and scope of his 
principles on which he conceives that it ought tc 
and draws attention to the general features whi 
both the entire area and the several continent: 
forth his views on mathematical and physical 
criticizes at some Iength the opinions of former 
those subjects. After these preliminaries he « 
survey, and in the remaining fifteen books, sta 
west, conducts his readers over the olxovupevn, wit 
ranean Sea for his central point; so that at last, 
successively Europe, Asia, and Africa, he find 
more at the western limit of the world. The tk 
with the Iberian peninsula, the fourth with ¢ 
Britain on the one side and the Ligurian sea-coa: 
the fourth and fifth with Italy and Sicily. Th 
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the north of that sea and about the Palus Maeotis, and the 
region to the south of the Danube, comprising Illyricum, Epirus, 
Macedonia, and Thrace. The end of this book, which deals 
with the two last-named countries, is unfortunately lost, and 
all our knowledge of its contents is derived from epitomes. 
The three next books (VIII-X) describe respectively the Pelo- 
ponnese, Northern and Central Greece, and the Greek islands. 
With the eleventh book we enter Asia, the boundary between 
which and Europe, according to Strabo, is the Tanais; and 
here, after noticing the main divisions of that continent, and 
the chain of the Taurus as its determining geographical feature 
—including under that name the Himalaya and other moun- 
tains which run through it from west to east—he surveys, first 
the lands which lie between the Euxine and the Caspian and 
to the eastward of the last-named sea, and afterwards the more 
central regions of Parthia, Media, and Armenia. Then follow 
three books (XII-XIV) on Asia Minor, about which, as might 
be expected in the case of the Geographer’s native country, the 
information given is very full. India and Persia form the sub- 
ject of the fifteenth book, while the sixteenth comprises the 
remaining portions of Asia—Assyria, Babylonia, Syria, and 
Arabia. The seventeenth, which concludes the work, treats 
of Egypt and of the remainder of Africa. 

The Greek of Strabo is usually clear and intelligible, espe- ‘ 
cially in the descriptive portion of his work, for his sentences | 
are seldom long or complicated, and his diction is simple and, 
as befits the subject, devoid of ornament. But when he comes 
to discuss disputed questions and investigate doubtful points, he 
is often involved and obscure, so that it is no easy task to make 
sure of his meaning, as is shown by the great divergence that is 
found in the interpretation of such passages by his translators. 
A further difficulty will be found in the wide range of his 
vocabulary, which arises from the great variety of subjects of 
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recurrence of Strabo’s name in Greek lexicons, 
standing this not a few of his meanings are left | 
The fortunes of Strabo’s work, in respect 
which it has attracted, and the estimates wl 
formed of it at different periods, have been strar 
The neglect from which it suffered in antiquity | 
noticed. On this subject a first-rate authority) 
certainly in the hands of the learned as carly 
Athenaeus (about the beginning of the third cen: 
to it in two passages, neither of them having an 
on geography': but its geographical importanc 
time recognized by Marcianus of Heraclea 
be placed carlier than the third century—who r 
in conjunction with Artemidorus and Menippu 
as one of the authorities most to be relied on 
distances. With this exception we find hardly 
it till the time of Stephanus of Byzantium, tov 
the fifth century, by whom it is frequently ci 
Harpocration also should be noticed, by whom 
is twice named (Ss. vv. Aevxds and Aeyawov). P 
contemporaries, who possessed works such as t 
dorus and Posidonius, from which he largely 
not have estimated his work as highly as we 
also the voluminous nature of the treatise, and 
expense involved in copying it, may have rest 
and its nublication at Amasia. if this sunnoasitioa 
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ever, the case was quite different. To the writers of that period in the 
he was known as the geographer par excellence (6 yewypagos), mee 
and Eustathius in particular frequently calls him by that name. 

His popularity at that time is attested by the formation of two 
chrestomathies of his work. In like manner in modern times 
Strabo’s treatise has been very variously appreciated. ‘To some in modern 
writers—notably to Miillenhoff'—he seems to be a dull unin- *™*: 
telligent compiler; and others, who judge him somewhat more 
dispassionately, regard his Geography as little more than a new 
edition of the treatise of Eratosthenes. That it was not this 

is sufficiently proved by a comparison of the size of the two 
works; for, whereas Strabo’s, as we have seen, extended to 
seventeen books, that of Eratosthenes was comprised in three, 

and the greater part of these must have been devoted to general 
views of the subject and technical details of mathematical 
geography, so that but small space could have been left for 
minute description, or for the miscellaneous information which 
Strabo so bountifully supplies. Nor will any one be ready to 
regard Strabo as a mere compiler, who observes how careful 

he is to cast his materials into a shape of his own, and to give 

the result of his comparison of various authorities. In answer 

to such views it may be sufficient to quote the judgement of 
some of the greatest authorities of the present century. To 

pass by our own Lyell, whose opinion will be cited later on in 

the present volume, Alexander von Humboldt says, ‘The gifted 
geographer of Amasia does not possess the numerical accuracy 

of Hipparchus, or the mathematical and geographical informa- 

tion of Ptolemy; but his work surpassed all other geographical 
labours of antiquity by the diversity of the subjects, and the 
grandeur of the composition’, Lassen also, the great Indian 
authority, remarks, ‘Strabo’s work holds a very conspicuous 
position among the creations of the Greek intellect, both in 
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who never failed to recognize genius, that it was th 
felt by Napoleon I for this ancient writer, which 
to authorize the French translation of Strabo by | 
Porte du Theil, Coray and Letronne (Par. 1805-1 
with its introductions, notes and appendices, is 
work which has been accomplished for the elucic 
Geography. 

In considering the use which Strabo made of tk 
from whom his materials are derived, we are struck 
sympathies and his antipathies. His devotion to 
source of geographical information was unbounde 
judgement is frequently hampered by it in a prejud 
In this, it is true, he was only following the examp] 
his predecessors in scientific geography, especially 
Polybius, and Posidonius, to whom the Tomeric 
become a sort of Sacred Book, the statements 
which might not be questioned. Possibly in Stral 
other influences may have been at work in incre: 
in that direction; the first, his Stoic views, for an 
devotion to Homer had become one of the tenets 
the second, his relation to the literary schools of P 
Alexandria, which were at variance as to the e 
authority to be attributed to the poet, the former 
the latter opposing, his claims to decide questior 
geography. On this subject Strabo ranged himsel 
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felt for these ancient poems seriously interfered with the execu- 
tion of parts of his work, especially with the section of it which 
is devoted to Greece (Books VIII-X). Here the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are his text books, and his narrative is almost as much 
a justification of the poet’s statements as a description of the 
country. Indeed it is highly probable that much of what is 
there introduced is derived from the commentary of Apollo- 
dorus on the Homeric catalogue, and that that work, and the 
similar treatise of Demetrius of Scepsis, were drawn upon, though 
toa less extent, for his account of Asia Minor (Books XII-XIV). 
On the other hand, his depreciation of Herodotus as an authority 
both on geography and history is equally unqualified. Refusing 
to distinguish the results of observation and inquiry from what 
was derived from hearsay in his history, he regards him as a 
mere retailer of fables, in whom no confidence can be reposed '. 
He classes him with Ctesias and Hellanicus, as writers whose 
statements are less deserving of credence than those of Hesiod 
and the tragic poets, and who wrote, like them, simply for 
the amusement of their readers. ‘Tempted by the success of the 
professed myth-writers, they thought to render their composi- 
tions agreeable by putting into the form of history things 
which they had neither seen nor heard, at least from reliable 


His depre- 
ciation of 
Herodotus, 


informants*. In the same spirit he pours contempt on the and of 


narrative of the early traveller, Pytheas of Massilia, who pro- 


Pytheas 
the 


fessed to have visited the north-western shores of the continent traveller. 


of Europe, and described the tribes that inhabited them. In 
this case there was more excuse for Strabo’s disbelief, since in 
this he was only following Polybius, and the facts retailed by 
that explorer often appear extravagant; but, notwithstanding 
this, the tendency of modern opinion is to restore to Pytheas 
the credit for truthfulness, which the Geographer and the majority 


of subsequent writers have denied him. Strabo’s neglect of His neglect 


Roman authors has already been adverted to, and is certainly 


132. 3.41; 17. 1.52. * 11. 6. 3. 


of Roman 
authors. 


ities, 


more likelihood be found in the deficiency of FB 
not only m the production of systematic treatise 
but also in the intelligent description of the ni 
countries. His sense of this may have discou 
further investigation of works in that langua 
valuable facts might have been gleaned. 

Of the authorities whom Strabo used, by fi 
portant is Eratosthenes; he cites him continuall 
he derived both the plan of his work, and the 
his scientific views. After him come Hippa 
Ephorus, Artemidorus, and Posidonius, all of w 
extensive materials for the treatment of varic 
subject. In particular, it was from Polybius th: 
interest in historical geography, and learnt to 
hensive view of the history of mankind, and 
surface as the sphere of its operation and a 
development. Posidonius furnished him with 
observations about the phenomena of phys 
together with miscellaneous information on nu 
which he had collected in the course of his ¢ 
Of this latter kind also were the valuable | 
Artemidorus. [Besides these, there were numeri 
on geography, of whose compilations and n 
availed himself for special countries, and additic 


supplied from local sources. To discuss their 
Aahe avhinah Ceenhn Asean, Piscn thaws ennnnantiaunles Sa 


LIST OF WRITERS ON GEOGRAPHY, WHO ARE MEN- 
TIONED IN THE FOLLOWING EXTRACTS. 


1. ANAXIMANDER, of Miletus, b. 610 B.C.; philosopher of the 
Ionian school, and pupil of Thales. He introduced the use of the 
gnomon into Greece, and was said to have invented geographical 
maps. 

z. ARISTOBULUS; one of the companions of Alexander the Great 
in his campaigns in Asia, of which he composed a history. 

3. ARTEMIDORUS, of Ephesus, cévc. 100 B.C. He travelled 
extensively, especially about the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and wrote a treatise on geography, containing much _ general 
information, which is frequently quoted by Strabo. 

4. CLEITARCHUS; companion of Alexander, and author of 
a history of his Asiatic campaigns, which ancient writers did not 
highly estimate. 

5. DEMETRIUS CALLATIANUS, of Callatia in Moesia, date un- 
certain; wrote a geographical treatise on Europe and Asia in 
twenty books. 

6. DEMETRIUS, of Scepsis, about the middle of the second 
century B.C.; a Greek grammarian, who wrote a disquisition, 
historical and geographical, in thirty books, on the Trojan allies 
mentioned in the Homeric catalogue. 

7. DEMOCRITUS, the philosopher of Abdera, b. czrc. 460 B.C. ; 
he was an extensive traveller and observer. 

8. DICAEARCHUS, a pupil of Aristotle, czrc. 320 B.C.; wrote 
a treatise on general geography (Ijs mepiodos), and a topographical 
description of Greece. He was the first person who attempted to 
measure the altitude of mountains. 

9g. EPHORUS, of Cume in Aeolis, circ. 400 B.C. ; wrote a general 
history in thirty books, two of which were specially devoted to the 


1 Examen de la Géographte de Strabon, pp. 153 foll. 


12. HECATAEUS, of Miletus, ¢czxc. 520 B8.C.; historian and 
geographer. Herodotus mentions him in connexion with the 
Ionian revolt against the Persians. He appears to have travelled 
extensively both in Asia and about the shores of the Mediterranean. 
His geographical work, which was called [ys mwepiodos or Mepinynars, 
seems to have embodied all the information on that subject which 
the Greeks of his time possessed. 


13. HIPPARCHUS, czxc. 150 B.C., the famous astronomer. He 
divided the known world into c/mavfa, or zones of latitude. 


Ig. MEGASTHENES, c7rc. 290 B.C. He was sent by Seleucus 
Nicator as ambassador to Chandragupta (Sandrocottus) at Patal- 
putra (Palibothra) on the Ganges. His writings were the chief 
source from which the knowledge of India which the Greeks and 
Romans possessed was drawn. 


15. NEARCHUS, one of Alexander’s companions in his Eastern 
expedition. He was appointed in 326 B.C. to command the flect of 
that monarch, which descended the Indus, and proceeded from the 
mouth of that river to the mouth of the Euphrates. His narrative 
of this expedition has been preserved for us in substance in Arrian’s 
Indica. Strabo also borrowed from it, though he censures Nearchus 
as a retailer of fables (2. 1. 9). 


16. ONESICRITUS, another companion of Alexander and historian 
of his campaigns. He accompanied Nearchus as second in com- 
mand on the voyage down the Indus to the Persian Gulf. He was 
also sent by Alexander to communicate with the Indian Gymno- 
sophists. Strabo severely criticizes his exaggerations. 
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17. PoLyBIus, the historian, b. cévc. 204 B.C. He travelled in 
Spain, Gaul and Africa, and recognized the importance of 
geography as an aid to history, interspersing his historical narra- 
tive with geographical remarks, and devoting one entire book (now 
lost) to that subject. 


18. POSIDONIUS, of Apamea in Syria, b. cévc. 135 B.C.; a Stoic 
philosopher who taught at Rhodes. He wrote a continuation of 
the history of Polybius, and, like that writer, introduced into it 
numerous geographical notices, accounts of the manners and 
customs of the peoples whom he had visited, and especially 
observations on physical phenomena. For all these subjects Strabo 
was largely indebted to him, especially in connexion with Spain and 
Gaul, in which countries he had travelled extensively ; and from 
the information which can thus be traced to him we gather that he 
was one of the most intelligent obscrvers in all antiquity. 


19. PYTHEAS, of Massilia, a navigator and author of travels, of 
uncertain date, but probably contemporary with Alexander the 
Great. The scene of his voyages was the western and north- 
western coasts of Europe. Strabo treats his statements as un- 
worthy of credit, and his alleged discoveries have often been regarded 
as fictitious; but the tendency of modern investigation is to re- 
habilitate him. 


20. STRATON, of Lampsacus, a Peripatetic philosopher, who 
became head of that school in 287 B.c. He received the surname 
of 6 @vocxés on account of the attention he devoted to the physical 
branches of philosophy. 


21. THEOPHANES, of Mytilene, czrc. 60 B.C.; a friend and 
companion of Pompey, who accompanied him on many of his 
campaigns, and wrote a history of them. Strabo uses his work 
especially for the region between the Euxine and the Caspian. 


22. TIMOSTHENES, of Rhodes, czyvc. 280 B.C.; admiral of the 
Egyptian fleet under Ptolemy Philadelphus. He wrote a work on 
Harbours in ten books, which was apparently designed as 
a practical guide to the navigator. 


23. XANTHUS, a Lydian historian, cévc. 480 B.C. Strabo quotes 
him more than once in reference to changes that have taken place 
on the earth’s surface. 


the frst instance to the neglect ot his work 
the rarity of its transcription at an early pc 
be the necessary result of that neglect. I 
the limited number of copies that were in 
were hardly any means of checking errors b) 
it is, all the existing MSS. are known to be 
archetype, for—not to mention other lacunae 
occur—the latter part of the seventh book 
of them, though that portion of the work w: 
MS. from which the Palatine Epitome was 1 
or eleventh century. The text has suffere 
the hands of unintelligent copyists, as is shov 
recurrence of certain classes of errors, such a: 
of passages, and the omission or insertion 

junctions, and prepositions, involving a hop 
syntax. The archetype just mentioned is pre 
itself exceedingly corrupt by the corresponde! 
prevails in the manuscripts that are derived fr 
mischance, the ill effects of which were not 

the present century, was the adoption of a s 
—Par. No. 1395—for the text of the Aldin 
the first that was printed. The mistakes 

which originated in this manner were modi 
tially remedied, by means of revision and t 
other MSS., by Casaubon and subsequent e 
noticed in passing, that it is to Casaubon’s 
reference is always made at the present d: 
work is quoted by pages. It was reserve 


century, to purge the text of Strabo of its chief errors, and Coray’s 
to restore to soundness innumerable corrupt passages. To ae 
the extraordinary acuteness of perception and critical insight, 

which are displayed in his edition of the Geography (Par. 1815- 

19), a high tribute has been paid, both by Groskurd in the 
Preface to his German translation (vol. 1. p. lviii), and by Dr. 

C. Miiller in the prefatory remarks to his /ndex Vartae Lectionts 

in the Didot edition of Strabo. The latter of these two 
authorities (p. 940) speaks of him as ‘Corayus, vir nunquam 

satis laudandus, quem unum, modicis licet copiis instructum, 

plus quam ceteros omnes et praedecessores et successores in 
Strabone pristino nitori restituendo praestitisse sincerus quisque 
ingenue profitebitur.. What was wanting to Coray’s work was 

a complete examination of the MSS. of Strabo, with the view 

of determining their family affinities, and their relative value 

in the constitution of the text. This task was executed with 
devoted industry and excellent judgement by Dr. G. Kramer, Kramer 
of Berlin, whose edition in three volumes (1844-52), with its eee 
apparatus criticus and preface containing an account of the 
MSS., at once became the groundwork of all future study of the 
subject. Through him we know that the Paris MS. No. 1397 is 

the chief authority for the first nine books, which are all that it 
contains; and that for the remaining books we have mainly to 
depend on Vat. No. 1329, on the Lpsfome Vaticana, and on 
Venet. No. 640. The one defect which is traceable in Kramer 

as an editor is his timidity, or, as it may more correctly be 
termed, his too great modesty. In consequence of this he has 
relegated to the notes numerous emendations, which might with 
advantage have been introduced into the text. Meineke, in his 
edition, subsequently published (1866-77), has largely occupied Meineke’s 
himself in embodying these ; indeed, if we were to trust his own ©?" 
account of the matter, we should be led to believe that this was 

the sum of his work, for he says (Pref. p. iv), ‘si quid in hac 
Strabonis editione ad meliorem rationem revocasse judicabor, 

id totum Kramero deberi lubens fateor.’ But in reality he did 


in dealing with so corrupt a text as that of 
subject Meineke remarks (ibid. p. iii)—*‘ cum 
Strabonis codices, in refingenda scriptoris o: 
libertatis mihi concessum putavi. In the fi 
the text of Meineke's edition has been adopt 
time it was impossible to ignore what has t 
in the way of emendation since it was publ 
therefore occasionally introduced new readir 
such cases the variation from Meineke’s text 
The chief sources of these have been Mz 
Critica, Cobet’s Miscellanea Critica, and the : 
emendations which is given by Dr. Vogel ir 
of the PAzlologus. On the general subject o 
and emendations of Strabo’s text, Dr. C. M 
/ect. is of the utmost value for the informatior 
up to the time of its publication in 1857; 
emendations also, which occur there, are ex¢ 
mentioned from time to time in the following - 
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In writing this Introduction I have made u 
works :— 

BUNRURY, //istory of .1uctent Geography, Vo 

BUTZER, Ueber Strabos Geographica. 

DuBois, Examen de la Geographie de Strabo 

GROSKURD, Jutroduction to German Transla 


HABLER, Hat Strabo scine Geographic in 
Hlermes, vol. 19. 


NIESE, Reitrage sur Liographie Strabos, in Hermes, vol. 13. 
— Straboniana, in the Rheinisches Museum, Neue Folge, 
vol. 38. 


OTTO, Strabonts ioropixav vropynparoy Fragmenta, and Quaesti- 
ones Strabonianae, in the Letpsiger Studien sur classischen 
Philologie vol. 11 (supplement). 


Pals, Straboniana, in the Rivista dt Filologia classica, vol. 15. 
RINGEWAY, art. S/rabo in Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


—— Contributions to Strabo's Biography, in Classical Review. 
vol. 2. p. 84. 


SCHROTER, De Strabonis Itineribus. 


Bemerkungen cu Strabo. 





VOGEL, Literaturhistorisches tiber Strabon, in Philelogus, vol. 41. 
pp. 508-531. 
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EXTRACTS FROM STRABO. 


BOOK 1. 


PROLEGOMENA. 


No. 1—COMPREHENSIVENESS OF THE STUDY OF 
GEOGRAPHY. 


(I. 1.1.) 


‘THE Geography of Strabo is not only the most important 
geographical work that has come down to us from antiquity; but 
it is unquestionably one of the most important ever produced by 
any Greek or Roman writer. It was indeed, so far as we know, 
the first attempt to bring together all the geographical knowledge 
that was attainable in his day, and to compose what would be 
called in modern times a general treatise on geography.’ Bunbury, 

History of Ancient Geography, vol. 2. p. 213. 

1. Tis tod ptAoadgov tpaypareias etvar vouiCouer, etzep Geography 
dAAny Tid, Kal THY yewypagiKyy, Ny vov Tponpymeba. emLeKoT ELD. sha 
ott 8’ ov havAws voptCouev ex ToAAGY SHAOV’ of TE yap TpaTor study. 
Oappicavtes avris GWwaoba to.dtol tives baHpLav, “Opnpds 
re kat Avagipavépos 6 MtAnotos cat ‘Exaraios, 6 moAitns avtod, 
xadws Kai EpatoaOevns pyoi? xai Anpoxpitos bé xal Evdogos 


5. "AvagtipavSpos: for Anaxi- the table in the Introduction, pp. 


mander and the other geographers 47-49. 
mentioned in this passage consult 


Its com- 
prehensive- 
ness. 


Its 
usefulness. 
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Cxwy kal dutT@y Kat KapT@v Kat Tov GAwy doa ideiy Tap 

éxdorots ott, Toy avTov Uroypdde: avdpa, Tov ppovticoyta Tijs 

Tept Tov Biov TéxvNs Kat Evdatportas. 


NO. 2.— SUBDIVISIONS OF THE SUBJECT. 
(1. 1. 13-16, 19.) 


The following account of the modern view of the sphere otf 


geography may be found serviceable, as illustrating that which is 
given by Strabo. 
‘Geography regards the earth as the platform on which man 


4. Ta Beta: this ¢xpression per- 
haps means nothing more than 7a 
ovjpayvia below, unless indeed it stands 
for ‘the method which is found in 
creation, which Strabo elsewhere 
speaks of as 7d THs mpovoias Epyov 
(e.g. 4. 1.14, and especially 17. 1. 
30). 

7. hyepovixas: ‘of persons in 
authority.’ The word yepovus is 
several times used by Strabo in this 
first chapter (e.g. § 16 rds mpagers 
Tas hryepomnas: § 18 Tous Hyeport- 
kous Biovs and ras Hyeuorinas ypeias), 
and always in this sense, the pyepores 
referred to being ‘ governors’ or 
‘commanders,’ whether civil or mili- 
tary. He elsewhere (§ 231 speaks 
of the same persons as Tous ev Tats 
umepoxats. lt isa mistake therctore 
tn wractrict Dr Panl 


tha warrl ac 


Meyer does (Stratoniana, p. 1), to 
military commanders. No doubt 
Strabo makes prominent mention in 
§§ 16, 21 of the orparnAatrat, as a 
class for whom he wrote, and to 
Whom the study of geography was 
of importance, but he regards them 
as forming only one section of the 
Hyepoves, ‘Vhat ryexomnos has a 
wider application is clear from § 13, 
where he says, 7Hs 0c:KNs prdogodias 
kal moAiTiKHS TO MA€OV TEpi TOUS HYE- 
povixous Biovs. 

10. umoypader: ‘sketches in out- 
line,’ ‘indicates,’ ‘ puints to’; ep. 
8. 1. 3 abrh rev romav Bears tnv- 
pape Ti hyepoviay tavTyy. 

11. Kai evSatpovias : «ai is epexc- 
getic; ‘which constitutes hapypi- 
hess.” 


—_ 
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‘III. Descriptive Geography takes as its basis the political 
divisions of the earth, and gives a general survey of the various 
countries—their physical features, productions, climate, inhabitants, 
towns, &c. It includes what is termed Po/ttical Geography, but 
goes beyond it, inasmuch as it interweaves the purely political 
with the physical aspect of each country.’ Bevan’s Student’s Manual 
of Modern Geography, p. 1. 


13, [lavres, Goo. témwy ldudtntas A€yew emyxeEtpovowy, +1) Mathe- 
matical 


a , 
oixelws TpordmTovTat Kai TOY Ovpaviwy Kal yewpeTpias, TyNATA geography ; 
‘ J 


. \ 
Kat peyeOn kal amootnpara 


2, olxelws: ‘regarding them as 
part of their subject.’ 

3. wAlpara: this is almost equi- 
valent to ‘ parallels of latitude’; cp. 
2. 5. 14, No. 6 elvac 8 émi tov 
*‘Pod:axov erAiparos thy Kvi8ov. The 
«dipara of the astronomer Hippar- 
chus were lines drawn across the 
surface of the globe at regular in- 
tervals parallel to the equator, or 


~ \ 
kat KkAiyata dnAodvres Kat 


rather perhaps the spaces enclosed 
between those lines. ‘The manner 
in which his statements are reported 
by Strabo would at first seem to 
leave it doubtful whether he applied 
the term of c/imata to the circles 
themselves, or to the spaces bounded 
by them; but as the latter use of 
the word was that generally adopted 
in subsequent times, it is probable 


astru- 
ical 
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that it originated with THipparchus. 
Strabo however certainly describes 
the parallels or circles that formed 
the limits of each c/ima, not the 
spaces comprised between them’ : 
Bunbury, “fest. of Anc. Geogr. 2. 
Pp. 4. 

I, Tow eptéxovtos: ‘of the 
atmosphere’; cp. Plut. Cor. 38 xat 
yap fvAa xat AiOut modAdAaKs ... 
5éxovrat Baas €x Tov mEpi€ XOVTOS. 

3. py te ye: ‘ne dicam’; the 
phrase is used in this way even with- 
out a negative preceding. 

4. €v ToS piKpois YXwptots: 
‘within the area of a small dis- 
trict.’ 
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13. perewpoAoyixy : i.e. astrono- 
mical. 

14. 16 THs yewypadlas el&os: 
‘the province of geography.’ 

20. & Aéyw: what has been said 
in § 1 about the comprehensiveness 
of the study of geography. Not- 
withstanding ydp, which rather con- 
fuses the meaning, the general sense 


tr. ef pt Suvarov: ‘though it is 
not possible in a subject such as this 
of ours to give full details, because it 
is mainly intended fur men of general 
culture. Strabo explains what he 
means by moActixes in I. 1. 22: 
wodiTixdy A€éyopev ovxi Tov mavTd- 
waow adnaidevrov, GAAa Tov pera- 
oxévra THs Te éyxuKXiov Kai cuyTBoUs 


dyory7s Tois éXevOépors Kal Tots dido- 
gopovary. He also uses it, no doubt, 
in the sense of ‘a statesman.’ 

5. ovde tis SAns améxetar yijs : 
‘does not fail to pay attention also 
to the earth at large.’ 

12. Kat Std +l: sub. doianrov éotiy, 


of the passage from Pepe 87 is, ‘Add 
to these numerous branches of study 
that of natural history, and there will 
be still clearer evidence of the com- 
prehensiveness of geography.’ 

22. é« Tov Aoyou: ‘ frum reason’; 
i.e. it is evident to any one who 
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4. 83. 


21. 26. 
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TnAdbev €€ amins yains’ KaAecavTo 
‘ 
kal 6 MevéAaos woavrws, 
r \ 
Kuzporv Powikny te cat Alyumtious 
f \ ? 
Aldfomas O ixdpny Kat Nidoviovs Kat 
SN Oe eas as ae A y 
Kat AtBunv, twa T apres adap KEpao 
A ‘ ’ an 
mpooOets kat TO ldiwua THS Xxwpas, 
4 A , ~ , ’ 
Tpis yap TikTet pndAa TeAEodopor Ets 
TavTa yap Ta ToL\adTa TapacKeval Tives Ets « 
Ta padeiy THS ywpas THY gvow Kal (wun 
D pa NS Xwpas THY vow Kat Cow 
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HpaxAea €txos ard THS TOAANS EpTErplas 
Aex O7vat 
MeyaAwy emiotopa epywr. 
\ an nf 4 \ “~ ' 
éx Te 57) THs Tadalas pryNs Kal EK TOD . 
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‘ 4 b \ \ be 4 ‘ , 
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U b) \ n \ f A ’ a 
mpakewy e€otl yi} Kat OddAatTa, HY oiKkotpev 
SN na S U U , a’ 
pikpa Toy b€ peyadwy peyadn, KEyiaTy O 7 
idiws Kadotpey olkouperny, @TTE TOV peEyiat 
av ein xowpa, peytotat 6 ai Tov otpatnAat 


reflects upon it, it ‘stands to win men ove) 


reason.’ maintaining,’ s 

12. Tapackevat tives eis dpovyn- — siveness of grec 
ow: ‘means of initiating men into 21. Stére: 
practical wisdom.’ where in Stral 


14. wooo@eivar fe Set: See. which 22. Tas Yo 
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tTwv orpatnAarwy, but it surface.’ 


‘ry poor sense. The o7pa- 10. éorias Kai dpxis: ‘centre 
tere referred to are com- and starting-point.’ 
like Alexander and some 13. TO pGAAov Kal Frrov: ‘re- 


rat Roman generals, whose __lativity,’ i.e. a greater acquaintance 
led to subsequent political with some places and less with 
ion. others. 

was wpdfesg: ‘bears upon 16. GAA’ 00S’ ovrws: ‘nay, it 
tions of administrators ;’ | would not be so, even in that case.’ 
vuKas see note on extract 20. xwpoypados: the person 
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THS TOLAUTYHS eumeEtptas. 
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No. 3.—THE AUGUSTAN AGE ESPECIALI 
FOR GEOGRAPHICAL RESEARC: 


(I. 2. 1.) 


9 ‘\ nw , “~ 
1. Et d€ woAAG@y mpoerrorrwy ETLy ELpodpe 
“ b na ; A 
TEPl TOV QUTOY, OVUTW MELTTEOV, AV [I) Kal % 


3. Ta 8€ wap’ IvB0is: supplying action.’ 
the omissions, this sentence would 12, Tav ye 
run thus—z7a 5€ map’ ‘Ivéois otrw ‘the unavoidab 
ppacev kai Td nad" €xagra map avruis they met with.’ 


ry gr cts 


Sets 
@oTe €xomev ay Te Neyer TA€OY TOV le TM@V. Spay 5° dorat Need of 


supple- 
menting 


pep Tous maAat, wadAov 5& Tous per ’Eparoodéyy xal avrov alee geo- 
graphies. 


“arccr tre tg Qc prarvr rr vtec ote -—e wprecpee 


TOUTO gta ile éy Tots Adyots Tots mpos TOUS pO pov, NTTOV 
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€KELVOV’ 


ots elxds, Sowmep toAvpabeotEpot TOY TOAAGY ye- 


yovact, TocovTw dSvaeAeyKTorepous elvat Tots dortepov, av re 


3. mpos ols Gv Kal pixpov: ‘and 
if I succeed in making even a slight 
addition to their work, this ought 
to be regarded as a sufficient excuse 
for my undertaking.’ 

6. xaOdtep rots: ‘as happened 
also in the case of those who lived 
after Alexander's expedition.’ 

7. THs "Acias moAAyy: by attrac- 
tion for rs ’Agias modu, as in Thuc. 
7.3 TH nAEioTHY THs OTpaTias, and 
elsewhere. 

9. Péxpt Tod “Iorpou: this was in 
his campaign against the Triballi in 
335 B.C. 

Ir. Tupa worapod: the Dneister. 

13. McOptSdtms: Mithridates the 
Great (Eupator) in the early part 


of his reign subdued the tribes east 
of Pontus, the Colchians, and some 
districts beyond theCaucasus. When 
Parisades, king of the Bosporus, 
requested his assistance against the 
Sarmatians and Rhoxolani, he 
sent his generals Diophantus and 
Neoptolemus to his aid, and they 
overran the country from the Tanais 
to the Tyras. 

18. év rots Adyous Trois mpds Tous 
apo hpav: ‘in my criticisms on my 
predecessors.’ 

21. SuceAeyxrorépous: the diffi- 
culty of discovering the mistakes of 
the more learned geographers is 
Strabo’s reason for criticising them 
in particular. 


Starrav, os év Tols TAELoTOLs KaTwWPOwKOTAS it; 
X n w ‘ b] 
ampos amavtas dtdocodeiy kor, mpos *Eparoc 
iN \ \ 
“Innapxov kal Toceddrioy wat ToAuj3iov Kat ad? 


KaAOD, 


No. 4.— CHANGES OF THE FACE OF THE EART1 
FROM THE RETIREMENT OF ‘THE SEA 


(1. 3. 4, 5, 10.) 


Strabo’s views of the Jaws which regulate the cha: 
place on the earth’s surface may be summarized as f 

All things are continually in a state of change a 
and on this depends the system that regulates the w 
The surface of the earth, whether land or water, is é 
mutability, which is due to the operation of a gi 
forces, sometimes acting separately, sometimes in co 
influencing, not the entire globe, but only parts of 
changes are wrought by inundations, earthquakes, a1 
subterranean fire; and elevations and depressions 
take place, so that extensive tracts of country, which 
One time overflowed by the sea, at another are e3 
(1. 3. 4, 16; 17. 1. 36). The islands were for the mo 
by volcanic forces, those in the open sea having | 
from the depths, while those adjoining the land were 
in the same manner, or broken away from the < 
separated from it by a strait (1. 3. 10; 6. 1. 6). 
depressions of the surface arise fissures in the earth 
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these movements of the earth’s surface, and sudden risings of the 
sea, Strabo suggests, may be connected with cycles of change, of 
which we do not possess the explanation (16. 2. 26). See Fischer, 
Ueber einige Gegenstinde der physischen Geographie bet Strabo, p. 3. 

The two main principles which Strabo enunciates as his own, 
viz.—(1) the importance of drawing inferences with regard to the 
more extensive physical changes from those which take place on 
a lesser scale before our own eyes; and (2) the theory of the 
alternate elevation and depression of extensive areas—are 
mentioned with high praise by Sir Charles Lyell, as being anticipa- 
tions on the part of the ancient geographer of the latest conclusions 
of modern science. Principles of Geology, vol. 1. pp. 24, 25. 

The following passage presents us with a summary of the 
evidence that was in circulation among the ancients with regard to 
a wider distribution of the sea over the face of the earth at an 
earlier period. Some of the arguments which were deduced from 
this evidence are valueless, while others, which were regarded as 
proving comparatively recent changes, would apply only to a pre- 
historic era: but they are interesting, as showing how the early 
observers felt their way towards a scientific explanation of the 
phenomena. In particular, it furnishes us with their speculations 
on a subject, which Lyell calls ‘one of the most difficult problems 
in geology, viz. by what cause marine shells came to be plentifully 
buried in the earth at such great elevations and distances from the 
sea.” Of, cit. vol. I. p. 23. 


4, MdAtora 5€ pnow [’Eparocbévns | Cyrnow mapacyety mas ean 
Ml 9 Q , AY ‘ e€ a. 
ev dicxtAlots Kal rptoxtAlors amd Oaddtryns oradiots Kata TH 


peodyatay 6parat ToAAaXov Koyxwy Kai doTpewy Kal ynpapvdwy 
mAHOos Kat Ayvobddrarra, Kabanrep gyot wept Td lepov Tod 
“Aupwvos kat thy én’ abira dd0v tpioxtAlwy otadiwy ovcay’ @) in 


SS \ > , 9 ’ ‘ na Cd rica. 
TOAAnY yap etvat yvow doTpewy, GAas TE Kai vov Ett Eevpioke- 


4. Awsvo0dAarrar: usually ‘la- distance from the Ammonium to the 
goons,’ here ‘salt-lakes’ or ‘salt- | Mediterranean at Paraetonium is not 
marshes.’ more than 1200 stades (150 miles). 

5. tTptoxtAiwv: in reality, the 6. Aas: Arrian (Anad. 3. 4. 3) 


F 


eves we coger SS we ee = es 
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Eavdov tod Avdod’ rod pev ZavOov A€yovtos emi ’Aprakép£or 
/ f > Q ¢ > 9 n \ A , \ 
yevérOat péyay avxpov wot exALTELy TOTaLOUS Kal Aipvas Kat 


ppéara’ abrov te eldévat toAAay?) Tpdcw amd THs OadarTns 
AlOov Te KoyyvArddy Kal ra KTevwdea Kal ynpayvdwy TuUTO- 
ywata Kat AtuvoOddatray év ‘Appeviots cat Marinvots Kat ép 
Ppvyia TH KaTw, dy Evexa weiOecOar Ta media mote OdAaTTav 


yeveoOat. 


says of the Oasis of the Ammonium : 
yiyvovra: 5 Kai GAes avrdpara év 
TO Xwpiy TrouTw dpucroi’ Kal TovTwY 
éoriv obs és Alyunrov dépovar Tuy 
lepéwy tives Tov “Appwyros. 

1, avadvoyjpara te Oadarrys: 
jets of salt water are apparently 
meant. 

2. €pacav: sc. of émywpior. 

4. SeAdivas: as the dolphin 
occurs on coins of Cyrene (Lead, 
fist, Num. pp. 527, 528), it may 
have been used on this occasion as 
an emblem of that city. 

5. 2tpatwvos: on him 
Xanthus see Gen. Introd., p. 49. 

7. peyav auxpov: LGerver (Ge- 
schichte der wrssenschaftlichen Lird- 
kunde der Greechen, vol. 1. p. £21) 
remarks on this passage that, from 
the way in which E[ratosthenes 
adduces the statement as an evidence 
of the gradual retirement of the 
waters, it would seem that Xanthus 
regarded the occurrence as being 
periodical. 

Q. Ta KTevmdea : 


and 


shells of the 


a de Vv f cae v an € ( “~ 
Tov O€ Tpatwvos ETL paddAov anTopEevov Ts 


Kapauta (Lake of Urumia) are 
meant. QOn these see ri. 14. 8, No. 
54, and notes there. Both of them 
are brackish. 

11. Ppvyia ty Kadtw: this title 
seems to have been used—perhaps 
at different periods —to represent 
more than one district in Asia Minor. 
Stephanus tells us (s. v. Zayydaptos) 
that the river Sangarius flowed 
through Lower Phrygia, which con- 
sequently would be the northern 
part of that country; but in the 
present passage a different region 
must be meant, because there are no 
salt-lakesin that neighbourhood. On 
the other hand, as Prof. W. M. Ram- 
say has suggested to me, nothing 
is more natural than that Strabo, 
when mentioning salt-lakes, should 
refer to the two remarkable ones in 
the cxtreme south of Phrygia—the 
Lake Ascania (Az/dur) and the Lake 
Anaua (Chardak). The district in 
which these lie, though elevated, is 
much lower than the great Phrygian 
table-land. and micht therefore rea- 
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@$ Gy fn plas OvONS TpOTEpoY THs TE evTOS Kal THS exTdS. Kal 
, SN * \ \ X , \ S ‘ \ 
Bpaxvtara pey etvat ta wept toy [lovrov, to b€ Kpnrixoy xat 

\ \ ” a 
SexeAtxov kat Lapdwov médAayos odpddpa Babéa’ tay yap 
ToTape@y TAeloTwy Kal peylotwy pedvtTwy amd THs apKTov Kat 
1s THS avaTorjs, éxeva pev tAvos TAnpodcOat, Ta GAAa Oe 


510 kal yAuxutatny evar thy Tlovtixiy OadAat- The Euxine 
brackish. 


pevery Badéa. 


lower than that of the Euxine, and 
the level of the Atlantic lower than 
that of the Mediterranean. The 
accumulation of the waters contri- 
buted by the great rivers of eastern 
Europe caused by its pressure the 
opening of a passage, first through 
the Bosporus and Hellespont, and, 
afterwards through the Straits. At 
the same time, the deposit which 
the streams brought down raised the 
level of the bed of the Euxine, and 
afterwards that of the Mediterranean, 
and by the slope thus produced made 
the water to run off from them more 
rapidly. Strabo rejects this view. 

3. elt’ éxtrecety ro UBwp: accord- 
ing to the legend which Diodorus 
has preserved (5. 47. 3-5), the flood 
which burst open the Hellespont 
extended to Samothrace, and sub- 
merged the lower part of that island, 
forcing the inhabitants to take refuge 
in the mountain tops. One interest- 
ing result of recent hydrographical 


explorations made by the Russian 
Government in the Black Sea has 
been to prove that at the end of the 
Pliocene epoch that sea was a great 
brackish lake, which had no con- 
nexion with the Mediterranean, and 
that the Bosporus was probably 
pierced by the end of the Glacial 
period ; see the Geographical Journal 
for 1893, p. 50. 

10. tatvia Tis Vhados : such a sub- 
marine barrier of rock does exist, 
extending f:om Cape Trafalgar to 
Cape Spartel, which are only 22 
miles apart. The crest of this ridge 
is nowhere more than 167 fathoms 
below the surface, and owing to this 
parting wall the colder waters of the 
Atlantic are prevented from invading 
the Mediterranean, the temperature 
of which is much higher. 

11, OS &v pr pias ovens: ‘im- 
plying that they did not form one 
sea.” 
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RETIREMENT OF THE SEA, 69 


wate mpos ye Tov EdvOov Adyov ovdéy dv Exor Tis mpoTpEeperv 
d&romov. 
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1. mpoadépev dromov: ‘impute 
paradox.’ 

4.74 ph S6vta ainarar: ‘he 
suggests causes which do not exist,’ 
viz. the raising of the bed of the 
inland seas by the accumulation of 
alluvium deposited by the rivers. 
Strabo shows further on (§ 8) that 
the deposit is prevented from spread- 
ing far by the reflux of the sea. 

6. mpds yap: Strabo replies to 
Straton’s theory by propounding his 
own. 

g. GAAd 6 ta atta e547: 
here the principle of the alternate 
elevation and depression of extensive 
areas, for which Lyell praises Strabo, 


is used to explain the question of 
the submergence and the reappear- 
ance of continents. The elevation 
of the bed of the sea raises the Icvel 
of the surface of the sea, which con- 
sequently overflows the land; and 
the reverse process also takes place. 

18. puBpo.: ‘burning masses’; 
the argument here is that changes 
which we see taking place on a small 
scale can equally well take place on 
a large scale. 

21. Bovpas: a town in Achaia, 
which was destroyed by an earth- 
quake at the same time as Helice; 
see I. 3. 18, No. 5. 
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No. 5.—CHANGES DUE TO ERUPTIONS, EARTHQUAKES, 
AND OTHER CAUSES. 


(1. 3. 16-20.) 


A notable feature in Strabo’s Geography is the attention which 
he paid to volcanic phenomena (see Gen. Introd., p. 37). The 
accounts which he has Ieft us of Vesuvius and its neighbourhood, 
of Etna and the Lipari Islands, of the district of the Catacecaumene 
in Western Asia Minor, and of Mount Argaeus in Cappadocia, are 
highly graphic and full of interesting details. Nor does he over- 
look other physical features connected with the same branch of study, 
such as earthquakes, hot springs, and mud volcanoes. The facts 
which are mentioned in the present extract are mainly derived from 
the neighbourhood of Greece, and that country was well qualified 
to furnish information on the subject, because it was situated near 
a volcanic centre, and its peculiarities in this respect had been 
observed with more than usual care. This volcanic centre was the 
island of Thera (the modern Sazfor7z), the periodical eruptions of 
which form a partial vent for the internal heat, and relieve the 
adjacent continents from more violent movements. As it Is, Greece 
throughout its history has been much exposed to earthquakes, 
especially the Peloponnese, which was the scene of the destruction 
of the cities of Helice and Kura, and of the eruption of Methana; 
and which, for this reason among others, was the focus of the 


ferunt.’” In 6.1.6 Strabo remarks 
that this was thought by Aeschylus 
and others to be the origin of the 


1. Buavns: on the coast of 
Thrace towards the Euxine; sce 
Mela, 2. 2. 22 ‘Fuit hic Bizonc, 


motu terrge intercidit’: Pliny, 4. 44, 
‘ Bizonen terrae hiatu raptam.’ 

2. awopp@ya: cp. Virg. Aen. 
3. 414 ‘Elacc loca, vi quondam ct 


name Rhcgium, ‘ The Rent.’ 

k. I@ynxovocas: now SJschia. 
in the bay of Naples; the name 1: 
somctimes used so as to include the 
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worship of Poseidon, the ‘earth-shaker.’ In Northern Greece also 
we can trace a line of earthquake movement, extending from 
Attica through Trachis, the north of Euboea, and the island of 
Peparethus to Lemnos (see Tozer’s Geography of Greece, pp. 131, 
135). These phenomena have left their mark on Greek mythology, 
especially in connexion with the fire-gods Hephaestus and 
Heracles, the former of whom, when cast down from heaven, fell on 
Lemnos, while the latter ascended in fire from the heights above 
Trachis. Historical events, also, were influenced by them: thus 
the great earthquake at Sparta in 464 B.C. gave occasion to the 
revolt of the Helots, and the outbreak of the third Messenian war ; 
and in 426 the Peloponnesians gave up their annual invasion of 
Attica on account of the violence of the earthquakes (Thuc. 3. 89). 
In the interval between classical times and the present day these 
movements of the earth in Greece have been the chief cause of the 
destruction of ancient buildings. 


16. IIpds d€ rHv abaupactiay Tay TovovTwy pEeTaBo0AGr, olas Eruptions, 
v 9? * a ) , Loan , ~  earth- 
é€papev airtas elvat TOY émLKAVTEWY Kal TOY TOLOVTWY TAO», quakes 
: ’ 
ota elpntat Ta Kata THY XuxeAlay kat Tas AidAov vyaovs cat 2nd other 
; “ . a Z ees causes of 
Tli@nxovooas, &&tov mapadetvar kat adda TAEiw Tay Ev ETEPOLS change 
$ 5) S 
TOTOLS OVTWY 7 YyEVOMEYWY Opoiwy TovTOLS. aOpda yap Ta 
“A s \ b n / , \ 
TotavTa Tapadeltypata po odpOaApay Televta Tavoet THY 
éxtAnEw. vuvi b€ To dnOes Tapatrer THv aloOnow Kal detx- 
uow anetplay Tov dvoe. cv~BaivovtTwy Kai Tov Biov TavTds, 

? ¥ / \ \ , ‘ ld / e / rae 
oloy et Tis A€you Ta TEpt Onpay Kat Onpaciay vynoovs tdpupevas at Thera. 
9 “ & a K v4 \ nr K , td € ©n 
éy Tw petagu Topw Kpyrns Kat tis Kupnvatas, ov 7 Onpa py- 

la 7 bd a gl , \ “ bd . x f 
TpomoAts €ote THS Kupnrys, kat Thy AtyuTToyv Kat ToAAG pépy 


To.avta THs ‘EAAddos. ava pécov yap Onpas cai Onpactas 


1. TIpos S€ rv abavpacriay : 
‘to prevent our marvelling at.’ 

8. rod Biov wavrés: ‘of the 
conditions of life generally.’ 

10. tTHS Kvupynvalas: in 8. 3. 19 
Strabo repeats the statement that 
Thera lay between Crete and Cyrene, 
which is a manifest blunder. On 
the other hand, it is clear from Io. 


5.1 that he was well acquainted with 
the real position of that island. It 
has therefore been proposed by Dr. 
C. Muller (/udex Var. Lect., p. 944) 
to substitute 77s ‘Pnvaias for ris 
Kvpyvaias in both those passages. 
The form ‘Pnvaia is found as well as 


‘Phveca. 
12. avd péoov ydp: the island of 


icia, 


ilcis, 


as, 


“ ae “a n ig 
THY TavAay Tod maPovs eOdppnoay mpeTot Podu 
“a wn “~ \ fa) 
TOULTES ETLTpooTAEtoa TH TOTW Kat TlowEda 
€ S e lA X ‘\ an > XN ns 
tepov topvcadGat Kata THY Vvicov. E€v b€ TH 
Tlowed@rios yevopévov cewrpov KatramoOnvar Tm 
vmép Lids@vos, kat avtTyns 5€ Nid@vos cyedov 7 
mecetv, GAN’ ovK AOpdws, @oTE pH TOAVY Oc 
/ ‘ > 9A , YN 908 A v , 
yeveoOar. tod avto maos kat emt THY Suptar 
4 , , ‘ \ 93 v4 4 
perpiws b€ ws. O1e3n O€ Kat Ei TIVaS TOUS 
das kal Thy EvBo.ar, dote tis ’ApeOovons (€or 
, \ \ 3 a n > ec 
Kpyim) Tas mnyas avoTuPAwOAvaL, svxrats 8 7) 
dvaBAvoat Kat GAO oTomlor, 17) TaverOat Se 
o s “* ed “ 
Wijgov KaTa péepy Tpiv 7 xdopua ys aroiydev € 


Tediw THAOU dtaTVpov ToTapor ELHpEreE 
7 : 1) 1Up 7 Bb )B ° 


17, TloAAGr 6€ cvraywyas TomnTapevwy ToLav 


Thera is crescent-shaped, and en- 
closs a bay on the north, east, and 
south, while on the western side lies 
the island of Therasia. The encir- 
cling wall thus formed is eighteen 
miles round in its inner rim, and is 
broken in two places, where the 
extremities of the two islands are 
separated from one another by 
straits. In the middle of the basin 
there rise from the sea in close 
proximity to one another three small 
islands, called respectively Palaea, 
Mikra, and Nea Kaumene. or the 


area of this basin: 
by a single vole: 
afterwards fell in, 
of the crater was t 
by the Kaumene 
Principles, 2. pp 
Istanids of the Acg 
5. Q@Qadratrroxpa- 
time of their mar, 
The period referre 
ceding the fall of 
monarchy in 168 } 
6. ‘Acdadtov: 
16. 1T@ AnAdvra 


vd Tov Sknwiov Anuntplov cuvnypéva olxelws maparebevta. 


punobels yap trav éndy TovTwr, 


kpovy® 5° txavoyv KxadXdtppow, EvOa te myyal 


Sorat avaiccovor Skapdvdpou divjevtos. 


7 wey yap 8 dare Arapy, 
7 8 érépn Oped mpopéer eixvia yada cn, 


ovK €a Oavpdcevy, el viv 7 wey TOD Wuxpod Ddaros péver TNHyN, 


7 5& tod Oepuod ody dparat. 
exAewiy Tod Oeppod Ddaros. 


deity ydp gdynow airiacbat thy 


, “a lo) 
pipvnoKetae b& mpos Tadta Tay 


€ ‘ , , , \ 

v0 AnpoxAcous Aeyopevwy, TErtopovs Tivas peydAovs Tovs pev 
mada wept Avdiay yevouévous xat Iwviav péxpe tis Tpwddos 
iatopovvtos, Up Ov Kal k@pat xatemdOnoay Kat Sinmvdos xare- 


oTpagjyn Kxata thy Tavrddov Bactdeiav. . 


.. kat é& éAdp 


Aiuvat éyévovto, Thy 5€ Tpolay éwéxAvoe xiua. 7 5& Dapos 


€ ? » ¢ , A“ , \ , 
n xat Atyvatoy av mote TeAayia, voy 5€ TpoToy Tia yEppO- 


yncos yéyover' ws 5’ attws Kat Tupos xat KAacopevai. 


1, to} Lxynbiov Anpyrpiov: see 
Gen. Introd., p. 47. Demetrius of 
Scepsis was Strabo's chief authority 
on the Troad. 

3. Kpovw»: the two fountains 
which Homer mentions in this 
passage are a great topographical 
difficulty. As long as the hill of 
Bunarbashi was regarded as the site 
of Troy, they were identified with 
the sources that issue at its foot, 
though there is no difference of 
temperature between these, any more 
than there was between those that 
Strabo refers to. In the neighbour- 
hood of Hissarlik there are no such 
sources at the present day. 

10. AnpoxAcous: of Phigaleia in 
Arcadia; a historian, of whom little 
is known. 

13. Baodeiav: Meineke, follow- 
ing Groskurd, believes that after this 
word a clause corresponding to that 
introduced by 7ovs ae has fallen out 
of the text. 


Huey 


14. 4 5€Papos : Strabo has some- 
what curiously introduced, both here 
and in § 18, a number of artificial 
changes, wrought by the hand of 
man, among those due to natural 
causes. Possibly his object was to 
promote d@avyacria by the com- 
parison. The island of Pharos be- 
came a peninsula when it was joined 
to the mainland by the dam called 
the éwragradiov ywpa, which is de- 
scribed in 17, 1. 6, No. 79. 

16. Tupos nai KAafopevai: both 
these cities, which were built on 
islands, were joined to the mainland 
by Alexander. For Tyre see 16. 2. 
23, No.76. According to Pausanias 
(7. 3-9) Alexander zstended to do 
this for Clazomenae, but Strabo is 
right in saying that the work was 
carried out, for Chandler ( 7ravels 
tn Asta Minor, 1. p. 108) found the 
remains of the mole, which jis a 
quarter of a mile in length, and 
about 30 feet in width. 


Tl. 22. 347. 


in Lydia 
and Ionia. 


at Mount 
Casius, 


at Piraeus, 


Od. 24. 
370. 
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> 3 4 9 9 A a XN 9 4 A 4 
d émdnpovrtwy ev ’AdrcEarépeta tH mpos Alyvate, wept IInAov- 
‘ \ - J 4 S ‘ , 5] , ‘\ 
oioy Kat TO Kacroy opos petewpiodev TO TEAGYoOS ETEKAVTE THD 
ynv kal vyoov emotnce TO Gpos, WATE TAWTIY yeverOat THY Tapa 
Q >t eg ‘ 3 , IAS a Bt LaNS ” 
To Kactoy od0v Thy és Potvtkynv. ovdey ovy Oavpaotoy ovd et 
‘ <a . 4 
mote Suaotas 6 (oOuos 4) iCnua AaBov 6 dtEeipywv TO Aly’aroyr 
‘ a b] a , ” ty \ 
médkayos ano ths ‘EpvOpas Oadarrns anodavet TmopOpov Kat 
, “~ 9 ? nw 
OUppovy Toujoe. THY ExTOS OdAaTTayv TH evTds, KaOaTeEp emt Tod 
4 an , iN 
kata tas “HpaxAéovs SrijAas wopOpot cuveBy. etpnrar 6é 
a N va n~ nw 
Tept TOV ToLOvTwWY TLVa Kal ey apxals Tis mpaypartelas, & Set 
U n 
oupepery els Ev kal THY TiotiW loxupdy KaTacKevacely TOY TE 
”~ , w Q “a wv , a 
TIS PUTEWS Epywr Kat TOV GAAwWS ylrop“Eray pEeTaSoAWD. 
18. Tov re Tletpara vnoiadovra Tporepor Kal TWépar THs GKTHS 
f ow ‘ ’ a . , » € 8 
Keievoy ovTws daciv ovoyxad0ivat’ vTevarriws 6 7 A€vKas 
Kopwvéiwr tov icOpor diaxoWavtwy vyoos yéyovev, AKTI) TPOTE- 
\ ‘ , 
pov ovca’ Tept TavTyns yap pact A€yewy Tor Aaepryr, 
, 
otos Nopixoy efrov é€uxtievov mTodteOpor, 
GKTHY 2)7TELpoLo’ 
- IN A , ‘ 
evtatda pev 62) dtaxotat xetpuTpnroe yeyovacw, adAaxdOe be 
«4 o ‘ x 
Tpooxocers 7 yehupovers, kabaTep emt THs Tpos Nupakoveats 
“w ‘ 9 , \ 
mjoov Lop pey yepupa €otw 1) TULaTTOVTa aUTIV TZpos THY 


1. ém&ypovvtev: Strabo resided 
for a considerable time in Alexan- 
dria; cp. 2. 3. 5 émdnpovrres 77 
"AAcfavdpeta moAvy xpdvor. 

tH tmpos Aiyuwrw: so called 
to distinguish it from Alexandna 
‘Troas and other cities of the same 
name. 

4. ov8év otv Oaupactov: the 
operations of nature, on which Strabo 
is here speculating, have been anti- 
cipated by the construction of the 


Qnev canal T well hac cimilarlu 


8. kata tas ‘HpakAéous SrnAas: 
cp. I. 3. 6. 

Q. €v apxats: in 1. 3. 4, No.4. 

13. oUTwWS OvopacOyvat: received 
this name from lying over ayainst 
(mépav) the coast. The view that 
the hill of Piraeus was once an 
island receives some confirmation 
from the name ‘AdAiredov, which 
was applied to the level ground 
to the northward of it, between 
the bay of Phaleruin and the Piraic 


ha rheaur 


oy 


um 


HTELpov, TpdTEpoy S€ xGpua, as dnow “IBuxos, Aoyaiov AlGov, 


a aA 

Ov KGAEL €KAEKTOV. 
e 9 

n & wUmd KUpatos 7 pavicbn. 


Botpa 5€ xat ‘EXixn 7 pév b76 xdopartos 


mept MeOavny b€ tiv év Tw at 


€ “ yy AS 
Epptortx@ xoAm@ opos émractadtoy 76 dos dveBAHOn yevn- 


Oévros avadvonpatos PAoywoous, ped’ Nucpay pev ampdctrov 
e 4 “~ nw 4 “ 4 3 “~ A > ] b] f 
UTO TOU Oeppod Kat THS Oerwdous dduns, vuKTwp 8 éxAdpTOY 


TOppw Kat Oepyaivoy wate Ceiy tiv Oadatray emi oradlovs 


9 A) nr 
mévte, Oorepay 6° elvat kal emi etxoot otadious, mporywob7jvat 


1. "IBuxos: the poet of Rhegium, 
who lived at the court of Polycrates 
about §40 B.C. 

Aoyalou Ai®ov, bv Karet éx- 
Aextév: Strabo here clearly re- 
gards Aoyatos and éxAexrds as equi- 
valent in meaning, though Aoyds and 
Aoyadnyv are used, not of ‘ selected 
stones, but of ‘unhewn_ stones, 
taken as they were picked;’ see 
Liddell and Scott, s.v. Aoyas. The 
original passage of Ibycus (No. 20 
in Bergk, Jct. Lyr. Gr.), as it has 
been preserved for us in Schol. Pind. 

1. 1, is Mapa xépoov Ai@vov 
Tov madayas Bporwy: the reading 
éxAenxrov maddpas for Tov maAapais, 
which is now generally adopted, was 
suggested by Boeckh on the strength 
of the present passage of Strabo. It 
is strange, to say the least, that 
Strabo should explain a familiar 
word, like éxAexros, by one of very 
rare occurrence, such as Aoyatos: 
possibly, however, Aoyatos, though 
unusual in literature, may have been 
an ordinary term among builders. 

2. Botioa 5é wai “EAixn: these 


6 wAv8ov ws ra dxpa trav Sévdpav 
civonrra elvac pdvov' oeicayros 5é 
éfaipyns Tov Oeov, Kat opov tm 
ceaou@ HS Oaracons dvadpagovons, 
KaGeiAkvoev avrayépoy ro Kipa Thy 
*EXixny. 

4. ‘Epprovixg : this is an error; 
Methone or Methana is situated on 
the northern coast of Argolis, op- 
posite Aegina. 

émragtadiov: i.e. 4,249 feet, 
607 feet being the computation for 
the stade; this is not far from double 
the real height, which is 2,431 feet. 

5. Gvadvoyparos: the eruption 
in which this mountain was elevated 
took place about the year 282 B.c. 
It has been described in the follow- 
ing passage of Ovid, which Hum- 
boldt (Cosmos, 1. p. 239, Otté’s 
trans.) speaks of as being accurate 
in its scientific theory. ‘ Est prope 
Pitthaeam tumulus Troezena, sine 
ullis | Arduus arboribus, quondam 
planissima campi | Area, nunc tu- 
mulus: nam, res horrenda relatu, | 
Vis fera ventorum, caecis inclusa 
cavernis. | Exsnirare aliaqua cuviens. 


Methone, 


nades, 


4. 844. 


~~r~ + @ we ee ee - 


AP os SR nt Si ie TENS SDT a eae a 


Kal uno THs Bucrovidos d€ Kat ris viv Adviridos . 
KataxexAvobat ToAELs TiUVes Opaxa@y, ot dé Ka 
cuvoikwy tots Opakiy dvtwy. Kal 7) mporeEpov 
Acyouévyn pia Tay Eyurddwv vncwr imeipos yéyo 
d€ rev Tmept TOY ’AyeAGor VnTidwv TO adTd TAaBos 
€xX THS UNO TOD ToTaLov Tpoxwoews TOD TeEAAyoI 
dé 


v > A , , ' . @ 9. , 
akpat elot vnotCoveat mpoTepov’ Kat 7 AcTepia 


€ cy . 
Kat ai Aowtai, ws Hpodords dyot. Kat Aitw, 


*Aorepioa dyaoty 6 ToinTIs" 


wv 4 “~ , € \ , 
éatt O€ TLS FI}TOS ETON aAL TETPHETCA, 


*Aotepis, ov peyadn, Aeves 8 evi vavAo 


apidypoe 


ruvi 6€ ovd’ ayxupoBdAtovy Evpves EXEL. 


2. kateTo0y: this statement is 
repeated in 9. 2. 35. 

5. Biotovibdos: a large salt-lake, 
now called the Lake of Lagos, on the 
Aegean coast of Thrace. 

ts viv ‘Advirib0s: it seems 
previously to have been called 
Dascylitis (13. 1.9). This lake was 
situated to the southward of Cyzicus 
in Troas, and the Thracians here 
spoken of were the colonists of that 
race who had settled in Asia Minor; 
see 13. 1.8, where also the Trcres 
are said to have been Thracians. 

11. ‘Hpodoros: Herod. 2. 10 rav 
"Exivadav rvyowy tas huiceas dn 


y 
€Vy TE T 


Ithaca and Cepha 
ably a poetic creati 
to identify it have fa 
Cdyssey (large ed.) 
Jo. 2. 16 we lear 
statement about the 
harbourage in the 
came from Demetr: 

17. €v re TH 10a 
ject of the topogrz 
altoyether agree \ 
which Dr. Merry 
the following pa: 
‘The most probal 
opinion, 1s that Ee 
make the home of 


s rc wie 


5 19. ‘H 8@ “Avriooa vioos iv ampdorepov, @s Mupoidros drat: at Antissa, 
”~ N 4 f ig Ww . XN n” 
tTys 5€ Aé€oBov Kadovupévns mporepoy “loons, Kat thy vicov 
“Avtiooay xadciobat ouveBn’ viv 5& tas AéoBov modts éativ. 
ot d@ xat riy AéoBov tis “Idns dmeppwyévat memoredxact, 
, “\ 4 ‘ 5 nA re) ce) \ 
xabatep THY LIpoxutTny cat thy [[@nxotacav tod Mionvoi, ras 
o 6 Kampéas rod ’AOnvaiov, thy TuxeAtay 8& tHs ‘Pyylyns, riv 
w XX wn) lA ld x \ 4 A A 
Occav d€ Tov Odvprov. yeyovact O€ Kai TEpt TadTa ToLtadrat 
pevaBodat. 


€ 


kat 6 Addwy d€ 6 éy 'Apxadiq éméoyxe more TO at the 


~ a Ladon 
petua.  Aoidpis 5€ tas “Payas tas xara Mndiay wvopdobar 
gyoly tnd cecopav payelons tis mept tas Kaomiovs mvAas 


15 YS, @OTE avaTpamHvat TOAELS TUXVAaS Kal KWpas Kal TOTAapLOUS 


mon to many Greck islands, and 
probably reproduced with more or 
less similarity in many places with 
which he was actually familiar.’ 

2. H dyvowav ff: ‘than ignor- 
ance of the localities on the poet's 
“part, or a false account of them de- 
vised in a spirit of fiction.’ 

5. "Avnooa: a city in the west 
of Lemnos; Pliny also (2. 204) and 
Ovid (A/e¢t. 15. 287) mention its 
having been joined to the mainland. 
Whether Lesbos was ever called 
Issa may be doubted, but Steph. Lyz. 
(sv. “Iooa) speaks of a town in 
Lemnos of that name, and this may 
have been opposite Antissa. Conze, 
however, who fixes the site of An- 
tissa at some ruins to the northward 
of the town of Sigri (Aezse auf der 
Insel Lemnos, p. 26), regards it as 
very doubtful whether that place 
ever was an island. 

Mvpocidos: a historical writer 
of Methymna in Lesbos, date un- 
known. 

10. rou 'A@nvalov: Minervae Pro- 


montorium, the southern limit of the 
bay of Naples. 

tv “Ocoav; the gorge of 
Tempe was fabled to have been 
broken open by the trident of the 
earth-shaking god, whence its name 
—rda Tépnea, ‘the Rents’ — was 
thought by C. O. Miller to be de- 
rived from Téyvw. 

12. éméoxe wort to fetpa: this 
was caused by the stoppage of the 
outlet of the lake Pheneus, from 
which the Ladon flowed ; see 8. 8. 4. 

13. Aovpts : a native of Samos, 
and writer of historical works, in 
the latter half of cent. 4 B.c. 

‘Péyas: this town is men- 
tioned in Tobit 1. 14—‘ Rages a city . 
of Media ’—as a place to which 
Jewish exiles were sent. Arrian 
(Anab. 3. 20. 2) speaks of it as 
being one day’s journey from the 
Pylae Caspiae, while Strabo (11. 
9. I) says 500 stades. As it was a 
Median city, the derivation of the 
name from pyyvupe was probably 
an afterthought of the Greek settlers. 


e 
1bour- 
_of 

fal inc 


TpoBdAnta TropOpe. 


20. Anyiyrptos 8 6 KadAartavds tous Kad’ 6An 


YEVOMEVOUS TOTE TELTPLOUS Stnyovpevos TOV TE At 


a a f 
kat Tov Kyvaiov ta ToAAG katadtval dyot, Ta Te 


Aldnwo kat OeppomvaAars én) tpeis tyepas emery 


“a A 3 iN eS. 
punvat, Ta 8 éy Aldn eo cai cad’ Erépas avappa 


3 n N Q ‘ f a ‘ A 9 ca) 
Qpeod 6€ TO mpds BadratTy TEtxos Kal T@V olKLG 


2. Zarvpots: ‘a satyric’drama.’ 

3. EvBotSa piv: this passage 
from Ion is No. 11 in Wagner's 
Fragm. Trag. Gr. (vol. 3. p. 32); 
the last two lines were restored by 
Bentley from a corrupt original. By 
axtyvy mpoBAyrTa is meant the pro- 
jecting ground on which the city of 
Chalcis stands; but Wagner makes 
out a good case for the reading 
Bowrias éxwpio’ axths, éxTepwy | 
mpoBAnta nopOpov. The question still 
remains, whether the violation of 
the cretic pause is admissible in a 
satyric drama. The rule is twice 
violated in the Cyclops (ll. 304, 
672), but never in the satyric frag- 
ments; so that, though it was less 
absolute than in tragedy, it seems to 
have becn very generally observed. 
Hence it may be doubted whether it 
is justifable to contravene it in 
emending a passage. 

6. Anpyrpros 8°56 KadAatravos : 
see Gen. Introd., p. 47. 
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Strabo in the mai: 
the coast of that ¢ 
adjacent part of t 
Commencing with t 
angle of Euboea, | 
promontory of Ce 
Lichades islands w 
Acdepsus, where 

and baths were fam 
and are so at the ] 
Qreus on the nort 
Phthiotis he name: 
towns of Larissa 
Lamia, and, in the 1 
them, Echinus an 
port of Lamia. 17 
the southern shore 
culf, he introduces 
Alpeni or Alponus 
of Trachis; amor 
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and ‘Thronium, b 
flowed the river | 
in the interval be 
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koalas oupmecety, Exivov te cat Paddpwv xat “Hpaxdeias rijs 


Tpaxivos, TGv pév ToAY pépos Tecetv, Pardpwv be cal e€ 


édamous dvarpamjvat TO xtiopa. 


mapatAnota d€ ocupByvat 


kat Aapuedoe cat Aapicators’ xatl Sxdpperav 8 ex Oepedtwv 


9 ~ ‘ “a , € , 3 
dvappipivat, kai karadivat cmpata xtAlwy cal émraxociwy ovK 


éXartw, Opoviovs &' inép jptov rovtwy' Kipa te eLapbey 


TptxH TO wey Tpds Tapdny evexOyvar xat Opdvrov, rd 5€ apos 


OcppotvAas, GAAo be els TO medloy Ews TOU Pwxixod Aad- 


voovros, Tyas Te ToTaLaY EnpavOjvat Tpos Nuepas Tivdas’ TOV 


be Larepyerdy adAAdgar To peiOpov xal morjoat mtAwTas Tas 


d8ovs, Tov 5@ Bodypioyv Kat’ GAAns evexOynvat dapayyos, Kat 


"Addrns 5€ xat Kivov xat Orotvtos moAAG xaraBAaByvat pépn. 


a Lge 3 
Olov 8€ rd bmepxelwevoy ppovpiov wav avatpanjvat, ‘EAarteias 


dé Tod TElyous KaTappayfvat pépos, wept 5€ “AAT@voy Oecpo- 


, y , \ , , 9 
15 hopiwy ovytwy mevte Kal elkoot tapOevovs davadpapovaas eis 
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4 “a la \ J ld a“ 4, ” 
mupyov Tov éAAeviwy Kata Oéay, TETOVTOS TOU TUpPyoU, TETELY 


\ 
Kat avtas eis thy Oadattav. 


A€yovart 5€ Kal ris ’AtaddvTns 


ths mpos EvBolg ra péoa pyypatos yevouerov diatAovy de£a- 


, \ ~ , ¥ N , ¥ ld 
aOat petagv, cal Tov Tediwoy Evia cal peéxpt elxoor oradiwy 


9 a N , \ 9 n , 3 “ 
émtkAvoOjvat, Kal Tpinpn Tia €x TOV vewpiwy ée€apOeicay 


UmEpMEgELY TOD TEtXoUS. 


16. wupyov t&v éAAtpeviov : ‘one 
of the towers at the harbour.’ 

17. ‘AraXavrys: in Thuc. 3. 89 
the inundation is mentioned, and 
the destruction of a trireme, but 
nothing is said as to the island 
heino rent asunder: went ’Atraddyrnv 


napanArnoia yiyverat emixAvors, Kai 
TOU TE ppoupiov THY AOnvaiwy nape, 
wat Sto veav dveAKvopévav ty 
érépay xaréager. 

20. éfap0etoav: Madvig'’s correc- 
tion for éfaipeOeioay: Advers. Crit. 
1. nm BIE 


BOOK II. 


PROLEGOMENA. 
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No. 6.—SHAPE OF THE INHABITED \V 
CII. 5. 14, 15.) 


STRABO regarded the inhabited world as lyin 
the northern hemisphere, and as forming an irre 
extremities of which tapered off to a point both 
the Jines of coast converging on the one side to 
the Coniaci, on the other towards the Sacrum Pro 
the Map of the World according to Strabo, p. 55. 
conceived as extending to a much greater distan 
tions than it did from north to south. Its great 
sponded to a parallel, or line of latitude, comm 
Sacrum Promontorium (Cafe St. Vincent), and d 
Fretum Gaditanum (S¢tvaits of Grobraltar), the 
(Strats of Messina), and Rhodes, and afterwards 
of the Taurus, which was supposed to intersect 
tremity of that continent. Its greatest breadth \ 
a meridian, or line of longitude, starting from tl 
Thurifera Regio (7) Kwvapwpoddpos yn), as the sout! 
Africa was called, and passing through the Nile V 


Rhadec the Trand Rerantinm the manth of 


“Fr 
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absence of any such instrument as the magnetic needle. For 
geographical purposes this oblong area was supposed to be in- 
scribed within a parallelogram, the sides of which were drawn so 
as to pass through its extreme limits. 


14. "Eore 57 Tt yAapvooedés cya THs ys THS olkovupevys, 
? ‘ U € U XN , € \ A 
ov TO péy wAaTos Umoypade: TO peytaTtov 7 dia Tov NelAov 
4 ~ “\ 3 “ 9 ‘\ “~ \ “ , 
ypappn, AaBovoa THY apxiy azo Tov d1a THs Kivvapwpodopov 
ld \ ” a 9 , n / , 
mapadAnAov kal ths Tov AlyuTtiwy Tay pvyadwv vycov péxpe 
tov dia ths “léprns mapadAjAov, To 8€ piKos 7 TavtTn mpds 
™ prn p JA0v, 7) 7) n 7p 
dpOas amd ths éoméepas 1a VtNAGY Kal ToD TixeAckod tropO.o0d 
, “ € , \ a? “A , \ 4 “~ 
expe THs Podtas Kat tov ‘Iootxov xoATov, mapa tov Tatpov 
+A , N 9 , \ / S N 
lotoa Tov Ste(wxota thy ‘Aciay xal xatactpedorta émi tv 
cf ‘ \ 3 a \ a CS a a 
éwav Oadarray petakv ‘Ivdav cal trav trip tis Baxrptaris 
Sxvdav. Set by vojoat mapaddAnddypappov tt, €v @ TO 
xAapvdoerdés oxqua eyyéypantrat otras wore TO pijKos To 
pnket duoroyety kal tooy elvat TO péyioToy Kal Td TAGTOS TO 
/ ‘ S “ x a b] / 9 , 8 ‘ 
mAaTeEL. TO pev b7 xAapvdoEtdes TxA OlKovpEN Ext’ TO dE 
t © 2 wv 7 "A “a 9 , , 
mAatos opicecOar Ehapev autijs Tats é€oxatats TapadArAots 


I. yAapvBoaSes: ‘ mantle- was situated in the Nile higher up 


shaped’; the form of the Chlamys, 
or Greek mantle, was oblong, and 
usually about twice as long as it 
was broad; and a gore, or tri- 
angular piece (wrepuv, nrepug), was 
attached to either extremity ‘sce 
Rich, Dict. of R. and G. Antiqui- 
ftes, p. 1§5). This latter feature 
is referred to below in the words, 
671 8 auras xAapvdoades 7d ox na 
éart, (pavepdv éoriy] tx Tov 7a dxpa 
puoupiCew. 

4. HS Tov Aiyutrley Tév 
ovyaSwv vycou: these Egyptians 
are the Automoli of Herod. 2. 30, 
who deserted from Psammitichus 
and settled among the Aethiopians. 
Strabo informs us, in 16. 4. 8, that 
in that country they were called 
Sembritae, i.e. ‘immigrants,’ and 
that the island which they occupied 


the stream than Meroé. 

5. Tavty mpos op0as: sub. 
yovias: ‘at right angles to this.’ 

8. Bielweora: ‘dividing,’ in the 
same sense in which the passages 
which separated the tiers of seats 
in a Greek theatre were called 
diafwpara. Cp. 11, 1. 2, No. 50 
‘O yap Tavpos peony mos b:éCwne 
TAVTHY THY HrEepoy. 

kataotpédovra: ‘ ending.’ 

12. toov eivat To péytorov : i.e. 
that the extremities of the chlamys- 
shaped figure are to touch the lines 
which form the sides of the parallelo- 
gram. 

14. Tais éoxdtats: ‘ by the outer- 
most lines of the parallelogram, 
which mark off the habitable from 
the uninhabitable part in both direc- 
tions,’ i.e. both to north and south. 


Its greatest 
breadth 


and length. 


Its shape. 


; tapering 
tremities. 


1c S.E, 


ast. 


1¢ N.E, 
ast. 


nm ~ “A / 
Méxpt TOV GyTalpovTMY pEep@y TIS olkovpLEery: 
AN 4 
TAaparAAnAGYpappoy mpos Tas emLCevyvuovoas 
+ iN € t 
avtas, Ort per ovy éy TovTwW EaTiy n olKoUpeE 
nn , n~ lA , 
TOU MITE TO TAGTOS avTIs TO peytoToY E€w Tit 
ras (nd a? nr n N las U 
TO pipkos’ OTL O avis xAapudoedés TO TXTpa « 
Ln ~ , , 
akpa pvovpicen' Ta TOU pajyKous Exatepwher, KAv 
n n iA ~ AN 
GadXatTns, Kat adaipety tov wAaTovs’ TotTo be 
3 
TEepiTAEvTdYTwY Ta TE EWA EPN Kal TA SvopL 
nw Q 9 na n , A NX 
ms Te yap Ivétxys votiwrepay toAu tH Taz; 
an f J 
pevyny vijcorv azopatrovety, olkouperny ére Kat 
la) 9 , 4 A “a x , 
tev Alyvationr mjow Kat TH TO KivYapwpory ge 
r n v a 
yap pac. ToY Gépwr TapaTAnciav Elva’ TH 
3 iN ‘ y , lo e , BY , td 9 
Ivdous Sxvdias Tis voratns apktixkwTEepa eo 
intended to prov 
point, that the 


torium is in the 
Rhodes. 


3. TH Staxexaupévy: sub. Cwrp, 
‘the torrid zone.’ 

avrat Sy: ‘these, being pro- 
duced to cast and west as far as the 


furthest parts of the inhabited world 
which are in the same parallel, will 
form a parallelogram with the lines 
(meridians) that join them, passing 
through their extremities.” For 
avraipev in the sense of ‘to be in 
the same parallel’ cp. 2. 1. 2 Ta 
THs ‘Ivdians axpa Ta peanpBpiwwrata 
Gporoyouae moAAGL Tots KATA Meponv 
avTaipey TuTALS, 
10. puoupifev: ‘fine off, 6 taper 
off.’ 
11. Gdatoetv tov mAarous: ‘di- 


13. THS TE ¥ 
argument here is ° 
of Taprobane (¢ 
within (not south 
reyion (olaouperny 
by similarity of | 
in the same paral! 
ment of the Egyp 
the Thurifera kK 
distance to the so 
there must be a ¢ 
erly slope betw 
Africa and that ec 


ae) 
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ordua THs “Cpxavlas Oadatrns cal €tt paAAov Ta Kata THY 


lepynv. 


Gpolws 5 Kal mepl rs €Lw UryArA@v A€yerau’ dvope- 


K@TaTOV ev yap onpetoy Tis olkovyerns TO TaVv "TBnpwr 
dxpwrnpiov O Kadodow lepov’ Ketrat € Kata THY ypappyny Tes 7 
my 1a Tadelpwy te cai SryA@y Kal rod Tixedcxod wopOpod | 


kat THs ‘Podias. 


3 ? ‘ \ € 4, ‘N \ \ 4 n , } 
avey“ous act Tous ExaTEpwoe Popovs Kal TA PKY TOV pEylo- o 


na A ~ a 
TWY NuEpOv TE Kal VuKTOV' Eat. yap TeTTaperkaldeKa wpOV 


an \ , nn lal A “A 
lonpepivav Kat Hutcous 1 peyioTn TOV NuEp@v TE Kal ruKTGy. 


bod “~ 7 “ “ 4 \ f en 
éy TET) Tapadia TH Kata Tuderpa xat “IBnpas rote opacba. 
Mocedarios & &x twos tds oiklas év moAet dtexovon Tov 


, , ” , , \ b] a“ b] S 
TOTWY TOUTWY OTOY TETPAKOTLOUS oTadiovs dnoty ldEety acTépa, 


1. THS “Lpxavias Oararrys: an- 
other name for the Caspian. Strabo 
regarded this sea as an inlet from 
the northern ocean; cp. II. 6. 1 
€or: 5 5 KddTrOs dvé xo éx TOU WKeEa- 
vou mpus peonuBpiay Kar’ apxas pev 
ixavws orevos, évborépw 5¢ wAaruve- 
ra mpoiwy, Tlerodotus (1. 203) was 
aware that the Caspian was an in- 
land sea, but between his time and 
that of Strabo the erroneous belief 
had grown up; it was reserved for 
Ptolemy to restore the true view. 

3. onpetov: ‘point’; it was a 
mistake to say that the Sacrum 
Promontorium is the westernmost 
point of the inhabited world, for 
the Promontorium Magnum in Lu- 
sitania lies further to the west, and 
parts of Africa much more so. 

6. wpooxorreta: ‘sun-dials.’ 

7. popovs: ‘tending,’ ‘ blowing’ ; 
in 6. 3. 5 opoy mvevpa means ‘a 
favourable wind,’ but this meaning 
is unsuitable here: what is referred 
to are periodical winds, i.e. those 
that blow regularly at certain scasons. 

8. €or yap: ‘in those places 
the longest day and the longest 
night consist of 144 equinoctial 
hours each.” The words xat fpicgous, 


which are not in the MSS., were 
introduced into the text by Groskurd 
after Gossellin’s suggestion from 2. 
&. 39, where the same computation 
is made. The form #icovs, which 
belongs to the later Attic, is found 
elsewhere in Strabo, e.g. 5. 2. 5 Tov 
tyicous €XAaTTov. 

9. tonpeptv@v: as the ancients 
divided the day and the night into 
twelve hours each, irrespectively of 
the difference in the length of the 
two at different times of the year, 
the length of the hours varied, and 
it was only at the equinoxes that 
they were equal; hence, when hours 
of the length which we observe at 
the present day were spoken of, the 
term ‘equinoctial hours’ was used. 

10. kat "IBynpas: these words are 
corrupt. The most probable emen- 
dation that has been sugyested for 
them is that of Meineke (Vind. 
Strabon. p. 12), who would read 
Kafeipous, which name, according 
to him, represents a constellation in 
the neighbourhood of Canopus. 

11. Tooedavos: this geographer 
travelled through a large part of 
Spain, 


c iS \ a“ \ ‘ ‘ 
oupdwveiy yap Kal Ta wpooKoTeta Kal Tovs Tt 
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The SW, 
coast. 


The NW. 
lOast. 


ad nn s an , ‘ - / 7 
6 OTe evTetber exetvos adewpa tor Kara; 
. \ a ¢e “a ‘ bd 
ETL TOU Podtaxotd KAtwatos THY Kvidov, é¢ 
Kal 7) TAUTY Tapadta. 
« 
~ “ “ a , 
15. ’Evretdev 6€ mpos pev Ta votia pep: 
- ‘ 7 “ * \ oot 2 “ 
keirau’ TavTys 6€ Ta SvopiKWTATA pLKP@ 
on wv 4 
KetTat padAor, €ir dKparv ToujtavTa ate 
Sad \ , \ ’ > 9, 7 a 
Ew Kat voTo, Kal TWAaTUVETAL KAT OALyor & 
3 
Atdiowe cuvawn. obtor 8’ vaoKewTat Tt 
a 
od I “~ n - 
TOTwY doTaToOL, TUNAaTTOLTES TH Sta TIS Ku 
o 5) \ 9 4 / 3 ‘ nm € 
py. els d€ Tavartia TAEoVTLY UTO TOU LEp 


e 


tov ’AptaSpwy kadovpévor 6 TAOVS EaTe 7 

v N , ay ie N . 

éxouvot THY Avotrariar €i0' 6 AoLTOs TPO: 
A , a “a , 

ywriay Toay pexpe Tor THs Tlupiyns akpo 

els TOV WKEAHOL. TOUTOLS 6€ TA EgTEpLa TH 
v , AN \ n 9 

KELTQL TpOS GpKTOY, Oj40lLWS BE Kal Tors AP 


‘ v e ta 4 , 
zpos apxtov at Karttitepioes Kadovperae 1 


3. toropias: ‘scientific (astro- south-cast. 
nomical) observations.’ 12. twéKe 

EvSo0fou oKomyv: ‘the ob- the Carthay 
servatory of Eudoxus,” the famous — extremity o 
astronomer of cent. 4 B.¢.: ep.17. parallel of t! 
1. 30 év 5€ tn AcBun Kepxécovpa 17. Tov 
mudtsKataras Evdvfou cetmevnaxoras’ Strabo conce 


Seiavvraryap cxony Tus Tp THS HAiov — running duc: 
mwoAEws, KabaTEp Kai mpu THS Kvidov, and believer 
mpus Hv €onuecouTo éxeivos TwY ovpa- the coast o! 
Viav TiVas KIVNTES, them was d 


r so feck as (oe be Bees ~a @~ show 2 n ant 


No. 7.—SEAS AND CONTINENTS OF THE INHABITED WORLD. 
(II. 5. 18.) 


The contrast between the three continents in respect of the 
uniformity or variety of their outline, which Strabo introduces in 
this passage, is of the first importance for historical geography. 
The same thing has been expressed in another form by the com- 
parison of Africa to the hoof of one of the more unwieldy animals, 
of Asia to the finer and more flexible paw, and of Europe to the 
human hand, with the elaborate division of its parts and the oppor- 
tunities it affords for contact. About one-fourth of the whole area 
of Europe is occupied by peninsulas ; and the coast-line Is further 
indented by numcrous creeks and harbours, whence arises its 
extreme length in comparison with the mass of the country. The 
effect of this conformation on the inhabitants was to facilitate com- 
merce and intercourse with other peoples, from which resulted the 
introduction of the arts of life, and of new ideas and more varied 
modes of thought, the cultivation of a spirit of enterprise, and 
aspirations after freedom. 


18. Aéyouev 8 dvadaBevtes and THs TPOTNS tmoTUT@TEWS Four chief 
inlets from 


” e x © OA , a , * 4 
5 OTL 9) KAO Nuas olxovuzern y wepippuTos ovaa déxeTaL KOATIOUS ehecocean. 


els €autny and tis é€£wm Oadattns Kata Toy @KEardy TOAAOUs, 
peylorous S€ TetTapas’ wv 6 péey Bopevos Kaomia xadetra 
OdXdartra (oi 8 “Ypxaviay mpocayopevovaw), 6 5€ Mepotxos Kat 
> ‘ 9 AN fel , 9 , f € bs cS 
ApaBtos amo Tis votias avayeovrat OadattTns, O pev THs 
° 3 n nan 4 . 
10 Kaomias xar artikpy pddtota 6 b€ tHs Tlovtixis, tov be 


6. kata Tov wxeavov: ‘in the under 2. 5.14, No. 6. 


direction of the ocean.’ 10. THs Tlovnxis: another name 
8. “Ypxaviav: this name, and for the Euxine, which Strabo here 
Strabo’s erroneous view of the Cas- uses, notwithstanding that he calls it 


pian, have been already noticed  mdvros Evfewos immediately below, 
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Is. THS €vTos trapaAias: ‘the outer’; eg. i 
sea-coast of the four gulfs just men- — of the peninsy 
tloned,. Grecce. The 

16, wAyv: ‘putting out of sight.’ refer to all th 

17 vac adAnc evirknam Atadonase proceeds Stra 


guvayovoly Tyas mpos exeiva Gv év edixt@ al émimAokal xai 
Kotvwviat’ tadta & éoTiv Goa olketrat, paddAov 8° oixeirat 

5 KaA@s. mpds Gmavta.dé Ta Totatra, ws Env, ) Tap Tuiv 
OdAatra mAcovextynya exer péya. 


No. 8.—SUPERIORITY OF EUROPE OVER THE OTHER 
CONTINENTS. 


(II. 5. 26.) 


Strabo is fond of calling attention to the way in which the develop- 
ment of peoples is conditioned by the position and geographical 
features of the country which they inhabit—the climate, the tempera- 
ture, the variety of elevation of the surface, the fertility or barrenness 
of the soil, the supply of water, the possession of definite boundaries 
and natural barriers, the proximity to or remoteness from the sea, 
and similar characteristics. Notably with regard to Italy, at the 
end of the sixth book, where he concludes his review of that 
peninsula (6. 4. 1), he points out how much its configuration con- 
tributed to the advancement of the Roman state. In the present 
passage he describes the advantages which the continent of Europe 
in general possesses in this respect, as compared with Asia and 
Africa, especially in its temperate climate, its equal distribution 
into mountains and plains, which supplied respectively a warlike 
and a peaceful clement to the population, and its furnishing its 
occupants with the necessaries of life rather than superfluities and 
luxuries. 


26. ’Apxtéov & and tis Etvpoans, te moAvocxipwv TE Kae) 

“ 3 N 9 wn 9 , ‘ vn N lal w f 

TpOs apeTiyy avdpov evpveotatn Kat ToAtTEwy Kat Tals adAats j 
mAetoToy petadedwxvia Tov olkeiwy ayabar, émEd7) TUpTAca 
to olknoyds eote TAHY dAlyns THs bia Woixos doxnTov. atty 8 


3. éxetva Ov év épixt@: ‘those in our power to have intercourse 
parts of the world, with which itis | and communication.’ 


ostering 

e arts 
peace 

id war. 
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1. ‘Apafoikots: these are spoken Strabo, &. 6. 16) 
of by Florace, Cd. 3. 24.9, 10, a5 6a, 5a tHY Av 


‘Campestres Scythae, | Quorum = tay dy@pwrwy 6a, 
plaustra vagas rite trahunt domos.’ TOpiKas. 
e sos t 
5. kaOarep of “EAAnves: simi y. Suconnro: 
larly Herodotus (7. 102) represents — suited to a large 
Demaratus as saying to Xerxes, 10. dveTimA€éK 


‘Want has at all times been athome intercourse’; cp. 
in our land, while Valour is an ally in this sense in th 
whom we have gained by dint of 17. €xev Te A 
wisdom and strict Jaws.” A marked — advantage somey 
instance of the advantages conferred 20. TO yewpyu 
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BOOK III. 


SPAIN. 





No. 9.—THE BASIN OF THE BAETIS; ITS PR 
EXPORTS. 


(III. 2. 3, 6). 


The district of Spain which was called by the | 
and is now known as Andalucia, is one of th 
portions of the earth, owing to the fertility of its 
of its climate, and the mineral wealth which 
climate and soil it forms a marked contrast t 
peninsula, which owing to the rugged characte) 
and the great clevation of the plains in the inter 
which Madrid itself stands is 2,450 fect above ° 
uninviting region. The prosperity of this sou 
from a high antiquity, for the land which I} 
course of the Baetis (Uzada/gurvir) was the T 
of the ancients, a name which, though it af 
variously applied—to the peninsula at larye, t 
a river—scems to have originally signified th 
or Turdetani, as the tribe was called that 


“hhourhood of Gades (Bunbury, 4/ 
D d a wld fo a ve wee 


purpose in the most commanding positions, Baetica had already 
reached a high state of civilization. Strabo tell us (3. 2. 15) that 
its inhabitants had completely adopted the Roman manner of life, 
and that the Latin language had supplanted the native tongue. 
At a later period it furnished Rome with numerous men of letters, 
among whom Lucan, the two Senecas, and Pomponius Mela were 
the most distinguished. 

Strabo’s principal authorities for Spain are Polybius, Artemidorus, 
and Posidonius. All these writers had visited the country, but 
Posidonius’ information was far the most valuable, for he had made 
himself acquainted with all parts of the peninsula. 
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oTadlovs ov TOAV AciToyTas TOY TEevTaKociwy, emt 5€ Tas avw 
modes péxpe 'lAimas tats éAdrroci, péxpt 5€ KopdvBns rots 
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1. dvatActrat: in the days of | which the Drin, a large stream, is 


the Moors also the Guadalquivir ad- 
mitted of the passage of large vesscls 
up to Cordova, but owing to subse- 
quent neglect it has only recently 
been again made navigable for ves- 
sels of 1200 tons’ burden to Seville ; 
Encyclop. Brit., vol. 22, p. 295. 

9g. ‘IAimas: this is probably the 
modem Pefiaflor, on the right bank 
of the Guadalquivir, where there are 
Roman remains. 

11. povofvAors: canoes carved out 
of the trunk ofatree; both thename 
and the species of boat are to be 
found at the present day in south- 
eastern Europe. The following is 
a description of the ferry-boat, by 


crossed on the high-road between 
Scodra and Prisrend. ‘It is com- 
posed of two boats of no great size 
fastened together, each of which is 
made out of one piece of wood 
(monoxyla the Greeks call them), 
and is paddled for some distance up 
the stream with instruments more 
resembling spades than oars. and 
then drifted across to the other side’; 
Tozer, Highlands of Turkey, 1. p. 
289. 

Kusaaees Lat. Castulo ; 
now Cazéona, on the right bank of 
the Guadalimar, a little above its 
junction with the Guadalquivir ; the 
mines of copper and lead close to 
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the place are still very productive: 
ct. Geogr., s. v. Castulo. 

2. ouvatrovcat mpos Poppav : 
these are the spurs of the Mons Mari- 
anus (Sverra Jorenas, along the 
edge of which the river runs on tlie 
northern side of its basin. 

4. Ltoatwva: the fame of the 
mines at this place in ancient times 
is proved by the well-known passage 
in Cicero’s Second Philippie Oration, 
ch. 19, where he speaks of Antony 
as possessing Misenum along with 
his creditors, as Sisapo was held by 
a company of fuddrcaz7,* cum socils 
tanquam Sisaponem.’ This joint- 
stock company, or socrefas, 1s men- 
tioned by Pliny : //, A. 33. 118), who 
also speaks of the cinnabar that was 
found there (see Mr. King’s note to 
the passage in Cicero), The town 
of Almaden (in Arabic ‘the mine’) 
in the Sierra Morena, with which 
Sisapo is identified, possesses at the 
present cay a mine of quicksilver, 
which ‘is apparently inexhaustible’; 


Ford, //andbook for Spatn, 1. p. 247 
.gthed.:. This is Scoamov 6 nadavs : 
where 5 véos was is not known, but 
it would seem to have been a tow: 
which sprang up in connexion with 
a new working in the same neigh- 
bourhood. 

k. TaS Kwrtivas Aeyopévas: no 
such place as Cotinae is mentioned 
elsewhere ; the French translators 
suspect that the original reading was 
Kavoravriav, for the modern Con- 
stantia, near which there are mines, 
is about twenty miles from Almaden. 

7. USpyAov: Madvig’s correc- 
tion for iynAcyv, which does not suit 
the meaning : Advers. Crit. p. 531. 

12, Kapryravia: this was the 
district about the upper waters of 
the ‘Tagus, while the Celtiberians 
occupicd the range of mountains 
which separate the basin of the Ebro 
from the waters that flow into the 
Atlantic. Baeturia was the name for 
the northern slopes of the Mons 
Marianus. 


rN 


pidros or réérica (red earth) with 
xuvvaBapt or minizm (bisulphurate 
of mercury) from which vermilion 
was produced. Pliny ‘33. 115) care- 
fully distinguishes the two ; ‘ Milton 
vocant Graeci [rabricam], minium- 
que cinnabarim.’ As has been al- 
ready noticed, it was the cinnabar 
which was found in the Spanish 
mines. The ruérica which was called 
Livermeny 7 OF Sevwrie7?) pidros was 
found in Cappadocia, and got its 
name from the town from which it 
was exported. See Strabo 12. 2. 10, 
where he repeats the mistake just 
noticed : év 5¢ r7 Karmadoxig yiverac 
kath Aeyouévn Zwvwmey pidros, 
dpisTn Taw macwy évayidrAos 8 éativ 
avrp Kai } 'IBnpexn wvopadbn 5¢ 
Swamy, ST: Karayeyv éxeioe eiw- 
decay ol éxmopa : compare also Gros- 
kurd’s note ad (oc. 

3. &Aes re dpuxrol: ‘ rock-salt.’ 

4. Sov: ‘fish’; on the use of 
the word in this sense see note on 
14. 2. 21, No. 66. At the present 
day there are extensive fisheries on 
the Spanish coast for tunnies, sar- 


Pp. 300. 

6. ras Tlovriniis: sub. raptxeias. 
The tunny fisheries of the Euxine 
are referred to, the chief centres of 
which were Pharnacia (12. 3. 19), 
Sinope (12. 3. 11, No. 56), and By- 
zantium «7. 6. 2, No. 38). 

7. Npxeto: ‘was brought from 
thence’; Meineke (Visu. Strabon., 
p- 16) quotes passages from other 
authors in which é€pyeo@ac and efép- 
xeoOa are used of traffic. 

viv 5¢ épia paAAov trav Kopa- 
fav: ‘but at the present day rather 
wool of the raven-black kind’; the 
epithet xopages, which Strabo again 
uses in speaking of the wool of 
Laodiceia in Phrygia (12. 8. 16 Hv 
wopafiv yxpéav\, was applied to a 
specially fine kind of black wool. 

Io. of ZaAnytrar: this is the 
French translators’ correction for 
Yadrinrac of the MSS., a name 
which does not occur elsewhere. 
Saltiga is mentioned by Ptolemy as 
a city of the Bastetani, whose country 
bordered on Baetica. 
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MSS. read dOovos ... dpOovia, which 
has been emended in various ways; 
evropia for ap@ovia was suggested by 
Coray. 

2. AeBynpidas: ‘rabbits’; it is 
said to be a Massaliote word ; see 
Liddell and Scott, s.v.. who also 
note that Aé€mopis is Acolic for ‘a 
hare.’ Spain in antiquitv was the 
special home of the rabbit: hence 
Catullus ¢37. 18) uses ‘ cuniculosa ’ 
as the epithet of ‘ Celtiberia,’ and 
the rabbit is represented on the coins 
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No. 10.—GOLD, SILVER, AND TIN MINES IN SPAIN. 
(III, 2. 8-10.) 


In respect of its mineral wealth Spain has been described as 
holding the same position in ancient times that Mexico and Peru 
have held in the modern world. Herodotus (1. 163) tells us of the 
lavish present of money which Arganthonius King of Tartessus 
made to the Phocaeans who visited him in the sixth century before 
Christ, and from a much earlier period the Phoenicians had re- 
sorted to that country in quest of the precious metals. We are 
fortunate in possessing three accounts of the working of the Spanish 
mines in Roman times—by Strabo in the present passage, by 
Diodorus (5. 36-38), and by Pliny (33. 66-78); and these supple- 
ment and illustrate one another. Thus from Diodorus we leam 
that the mines were worked, not merely by galleries driven into 
the mountain sides, but by vertical shafts, as in modern mines. 
He also gives us a ghastly description of the sufferings of the 
slaves who were employed in them. Pliny, too, expatiates on the 
accidents that periodically occurred there, and on the labour ex- 
pended in bringing from a distance the water that was required for 
the stream-works. The subject of the tin mines is especially 
important, because of its bearing on the trade-routes in antiquity. 
We are familiar with the existence of a ‘bronze age,’ and we are 
aware that bronze was largely used in the Homeric times; but, as 
bronze is an alloy of tin and copper, it could not have existed 
without the importation of tin. Yct tin is one of the rarest of 
metals, and is met with only in a few parts of the world. At what 
period it was imported into the Levant from the far East is 
a moot question; but any argument that is based on the derivation 
of the Greek xagcirepos from the Sanskrit /as¢ira may be ignored, 
for this word only occurs in Sanskrit very late indeed in the middle 
ages, and is evidently derived from the Greek, and not vce versa ; 
and the same is the case with the Arabic word sasdir (Boase in 
Classical Reviex', vol. 5, p. 76; see also Bohtlingk’s Suashrit 
Dictionary). In Spain, though tin was found to some extent in 
the valley of the Baetis, the most important workings were in the 
north-western districts, the modern Galicia and the neighbouring 
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2. amodéfatr’ dv: ‘accept, be- 20. xpvoorAvora : in Cornwall 
lieve in.’ at the present day, especially in the 
8. Adyov ovdéva ahiov kataAe- neighbourhood ot St. Austell, much 
mec: ‘exhaust the resources of lan- tin is obtained by ‘ stream-works’” of 
wuage.’ this kind. ‘They derive their name 


13. ovperat: ‘iswashed down’ by from the manner in which they are 
streams ; cp. 774 auptiy Burov be- worked, which consists in merely 
low, and guprov Oetov, ‘drifted sul- washing the alluvial soil by directing 
phur,’ in 5. 4.6, No, 27. a stream of water over it, when the 
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earthy particles are carried away, 
and the tin-ore procured in a 
separate form’; Murray’s //andbook 
for Cornwall, Introd., p. 37. 

I. toa: this is Madvig’s emen- 
dation (Advers. Crit. 1. p. 32) for 
7a of the MSS. : Meineke, following 
Kramer, reads xpariota. 

t~ Keppévp ope: the Ceven- 
nes: on the gold that is found there 
see 4. I. 13, where Strabo says of 
the tribe of the Tectosages: épar- 
TovTa yuxpa xat Tov mpocapKTikou 
mAevpou Tay Keupévoy, troAvypucov 
Te vépovTas Yh. 

4. wéAas: a native word for 
‘nuggets’: cp. Pliny, 33. 77 ‘in- 
veniuntur ita massae, nec non in 
puteis et denas excedentes libras. 
Palagas, alii palacurnas, iidem quod 
minutum est éa/ucem vocant.’ 

7. oTumTnpuode tivi an 
astringent kind of carth, containing 
alum and vitriol. 

y aerials a mixture of gold 
and silver, as Strabo goes on to 
state. Pliny (33. 80}, after remark- 
ing that gold is always mixed with 
silver, says that when the proportion 


of silver reaches one-fifth, the metal 
is called electrum. According to 
some authorities 7Aex7pos is properly 
the Greek name for this, while 
mAextpov is ‘amber’; see Prof. 
Gardner's art. Electrum in Dict. 
Antéq. (new ed.). 

g. evbtaxuros ydp ovros Kal 
AunwdSys: ‘for this (the gold) is 
easily fused and melted.’ For 
ovtos Kai Aimwdns the MSS. read 6 
tumos Kai ALQwSns: Acmwbns, which 
Coray suggested, has been generally 
adopted, but Meineke leaves 5 rumos 
as hopeless; ovros, which was Sal- 
masius’ conjecture, was accepted by 
Groskurd. 

10. tT axvpm THkeTat pGAAov 6 
xpvoés: similarly Pliny, 33. 94 
‘ paleis aurum funditur.’ 

II. ouppérpws éxer mpds : ‘suits.’ 

13. efalpwv: ‘ carrying it off’ in 
smoke; cp. Ty Aryrw éfaiperOac 
immediately below. 

14. oxddats : ‘troughs.’ 

péap : ‘a tank.’ 

H Se dvevexOetoa yy: i.e. the 
soil which is washed up, accumu- 
lated in the tank. 
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7. cuvevOovora tais tmepBodais: fetched, and fre 
‘sympathises with the extravagance 1g. Tod Pa 
of the stories told.’ Phalereus, the 

Q. Tav Spupav tote EptrpynoOev- man. 
twv: this story is quoted also from 24. TAS OvpL 
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1. rots Aiyutrrlois xoyxAlats : the 
Archimedean water-screw, of which 
Diodorus says (5. 37) obs "Apxiundns 
& Xupaxdaros evpev, Ore mapéBadrey eis 
Atyurrov. For a description and 
figure of this spiral engine for rais- 
ing water see £ngl, Cyclop., Arts 
and Sciences, vol. 7, p. 359. 

vo 8’ GOAov: ‘the remunera- 
tion’; this is C. Miiller’s emenda- 
tion ‘manu lenissima’ of roy S0Aor, 
which is hopeless: Kramer sug- 

ested 7d 52 Aoindyv, but the rhetorical 
adAov would be a suitable expression 
for Demetrius. 

3. 50a pév ydp tpeAAov: the 
story here quoted from Posidonius 
is this. Demetrius, parodying a dull 
and unsavoury riddle, which was re- 
ported to have been propounded to 
Homer by some fishermen, said of 
the people of Attica, when the 
revenues derived from their mines 
failed them, ‘ What they wanted to 
get (their revenues), they did not get ; 
and what they had already (the 
capital which they had invested in 
the mines’, they lost.’ The meaning 
is more clearly explained by 
Athenaeus, 6. 23 yaprerti(dpevos 
your gnow Sri wodAaats KaTavadw- 
cavres Ta pavepa Trav adnrow évexa & 
pév éueddov ovx édaBov, & 3 elyov 
dwéBadov: compare the same in 
Diodorus, 5. 37 éxeiva yey yap [7a 
ward rH Arrixny pétaddAa | of perad- 


Aevovres Kal rats épyacias peyadas 
mpoiépevor Sardvas & py HAmoap 
éviore AaBeiv ox éAaBor, A 3° elyov 
dméBadov, The existing text of 
Strabo, which Meineke has kept, 
gives the first half of the riddle as 
boa piv dvéAaBov ove éXaBov, which 
spoils the meaning; Cobet (uz 
stepra) has rightly replaced dyéAa- 
Bov by épeAAov from Athenaeus. 

6. i&twrav: these are the private 
adventurers, whose i&wricai xTHOES 
are mentioned below. 

g. OpvTrec Oar: ancient tin mines 
bave been discovered in Galicia ; 
Papen L’Etain, p. 16. 

v te tois tmp tovs Avoita- 
vovs BapBapots : the inhabitants of 
the north-west corner of Spain, the 
Gallaeci and Artabri. So Pliny says 
(34.156) ‘Nunccertumest | plumbum 
album] in Lusitania gigni et in 
Callaecia.’ 

10. tats Karnreplot vycots : 
Strabo’s account of the Cassiterides 
is given in 3. 5. 11. His view of 
their position, which is vague enough, 
is that they lay far out to sea, to the 
northward of the Artabri, but he 
does not connect them with Britain, 
though he places them in the same 
latitude as that country (cp. 2. 5. 18). 
Diodorus (5. 38) is somewhat more 
explicit, when he says, Urepayw yap 
THs Tw Avo.ravay xwpas éori peradAa 
WOAAG TOU KaTTITépov, KaTa Tas Hpo- 


Polybius 
on the 
silver mines 
of New 
Carthage, 


La “ , \ cay 
TotTayovs’ THY 6€ oxadton Tas yvvaixas 61a, 


9 , ~ 9 Ld 
nOntyptors TAEKTOLS ELS KLOTHD. 


a_? 
TOLAUT ELpIKE. 


- N 
OUTOS LEV T 


10. TloAvBios 8€ tTav Tept Kapyyddva 

Q 7 \ @ , 4 iN 
punobeis peytota pey etvat dor, dt€xew Fé 
etkooe oTadious, wepretAndota KUKAOV TeTpi 


a , LN ? 4 / 
OTOV TETTapas pupiadas avOpwrwy peévet 


SY , , “n 4 an ¢ , 
avagpeportas ToTE TH ONLw TOY Pwyatwy Kal 


dtopupias Kat TwevTakicytAtas 
‘\ “ wv bial \ U 
THY perv GAANY €@ (wakpa yap 


Kepévas 775 "IBypias év Ta wKEave 
ynoidas Tas dnd Tov oupBeBnnuTos 
Karrirepibas @vopacpevas. The tra- 
ditional view, that the Cassiterides 
were the Scilly Islands, is strongly 
contested by Mr. Elton  Oregrus of 
English History, p. 16. who main- 
tains that they were the islands in 
the neighbourhood of Vigo Bay and 
Corunna. 

1. eis tyv MaogaXiav kopt- 
feoOar: this route is described in 
greater detail in 4. 1. 14, No. 16. 
The present passage is an important 
one, because the statement of Posi- 
donius here quoted is the carliest 
mention of the overland trade in tn, 

3. Xpvo@ AeuvK®: this is another 
name for c/ectrtm, 

6. mrextois eis Kiotyy: ‘plaited 
basket fashion’: Hesvchius says, 


iN 
Opay pds. 
9 “ . 
€aTL), THY OE © 


‘\ 
T?). 


1.4. paxpa yi 
story.’ 

tHv 8€ ov 
lumps of ore th 
by the streams 
deseribed = may 
what takes pl 
copper mines 
There the ores 
separate them 
then the lar 
‘cobbed,’ or 
pieces; then, 
ing, the who 
bruised with a 
the lumps are 
top of the fing 
‘jigged,’ or sha 
water, by whi 
ore keeps at tl 
spar or refuse 


oyu 
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apyupiriv dnote xéttecOat xal xooxlvous els t8wp SiatracGar' 
xomtecOar S€ madww Tas Urooracets, kat mad. SinOovpévas 
b) , A tof , \ id es 
avToxeoevwy Tav vdatwy KoTTecOar thy b¢ Téepntny vT0- 
a 9 , a f 8 \ 
oTaow xwvevbetcay, atoyvbertos Tov poAtBdov, KaOapoy Tov 
¥ +f! N \ a \ 939 a“ ’ 
apyupov é€ayew. ort 5& Kal viv ta apyupeta, ov pévTor 
dnudota oure évratda ovre év tots GAAots Tdmots, GAA’ els 
iduwrexas peOeotnKe xTHoes’ Ta 5 yxpvoeta Snuooteverar Ta 


trelw. é€v 5€ cat KaorA@ve xcat &AAots tomots tbtov e€ore 


, A lA ; , , ‘ 4 ~ 
BéradAop dpuxtov porA(Bdov' mapapeutxtar d€ Te Kal TOUT TOU 
apyvpov puKpov, oly wate AvatTeAciy atoKabaipew avtor. 


No. 11.—HABITS OF THE NORTHERN MOUNTAINEERS. 
(III. 8. 7; 4. 16-18.) 


The tribes whose customs are here described are, as Strabo 
mentions in the course of his narrative, those that inhabited the 
Cantabrian mountains, which form the western continuation of the 
Pyrenees—the Gallaeci, Astures, and Cantabri, corresponding in 
position to the modern districts of Galicia, the Asturias, and part 
of the Basque Provinces. They may be regarded as the most 
typical representatives of the Iberian race, and they retained 
their national customs in Strabo’s time, or, at least, in that of the 
authorities from whom he borrowed. It Is generally agreed that 
at the present day the Basques, who inhabit that part of Spain 
and France which borders on the innermost angle of the Bay of 
Biscay, are the most lineal descendants of the Iberians: Kiepert, 
Lehrbuch, p. 481; Freeman, //istory of Sicily, 1. p. 101. The 
passages which follow furnish us with an interesting picture of the 
life and condition of these tribes; and some of the customs men- 


3. Thy 82 més tréctacw, 
«.7.4.: “when the residuum of the 
fifth sifting has been smelted, by 
which process the lead that it con- 
tains is disengaged from it, the 
silver is produced pure.’ 

4. poAiBSou: on the authority 


for this form, see Liddell and Scott, 
Ss. Vv. pdAuBBos. 

8. KaorAavi: see note on 3. 2. 3, 
No. 9. 

ttov: ‘special’; 
only, apart from silver. 


i.e. of lead 


ustoms. 


‘oud and 
cals. 


YANCEs. 


reas, 


3. 7¢. 
Babetay 


“ATQUTES O Ob OpEtol ALTOL VOPOTt 
KATAKEXVPEVOL THY KOBNY yvvatkay ¢ 
AN X\ 4 “nw 
evo O€ TA METWTA PdaxoVTaL. Tpayopayodtct 
tw “Apet tpa Ovover kal Tos alxpadrd 
» "Apet Tpdyov Ovovot Kat Tos alxpadwri 
“ os \e Lara , / < 
Tovovor O€ Kal ExaTouas Exuctov yerous EAAH 
aX ‘ “~ \ ‘ 
b€ Kal aywvas yuprikous Kal OTALTLKOUS Kal 
a , A 9 n~ Y n~ 
kat dpouw Kat axpoBoAtopw Kat TI oTELpyo: 
wv \ yf , na w Ul ec 
Opetor Ta SVO pepy Tod ETovs dpvoBadarw xpa 
\ 5) f \ 
Kal kowWarTes, etTa adeoarvrTes Kal aptoToioa 
, ?, a a \ 
TiderOar eis xpovov. ypavtat b€ Kal CvOeL 
Covrat, Tov 6€ yiWouEroy TAaXv dvadtoKovor 
peTa TOV Guyyer@v’ drt edatov b€ BouvTipw 
mevol te Seuzvotou wept Tovs Tolxovs Kaled, 
wv s ‘ 9 @e , X 
€xovTes, TpoxaOnrrat 6€ KaO’ HALKLaY Kat Tupi 
6€ TO detmvov. Kal mapa mdToy dpyotyTat 
oaAmlyya yopevortes, GAAG Kal avaddopevor 
9 ) N Q a 9 \ %* 4 / 
ev Baotnravia b€ Kat yuraixes avayi€ ardpdo 
evar TOV XElpOr. pedavetoves ATartes TY 
9 . ~ n a as “A 
€v vloTEp Kal oTi3adoKkolTOvaU" Epivots GE 7) ¢ 


modern Greeks 
xopds being the 


7. axpoBoktopo Kai tH o7el- 
pydov paxy: ‘skirmishing and 


fivhting in companies.’ 

13. oixoSopytas: * built,’ ic. not 
temporary. 
16. dAAG kal: ‘sometimes too.’ 
owAdLovtes: ‘bending the knee,’ 


tr oretea favre tex thee Caariner ¢ en 


of the Romaic 
excited dance 1 
nians, which | 
in Childe Llaro 
bounding hand 
Vel 


tier aman | 


on 
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xaOamep kat ot KeAroi: ai yeuvatxes 3° ev évdvpacr Kal av- 


Oivas éoOnoect diayovow. 


avrt 5€ vopioparos of Alay év I 


(abe. poptioy ayorBn xp@vrat 7 Tod apyvpod éAdcparos 


9 ry , 
amoréwvovTes Sid0act. 


‘ a ~ 
tous 5é€ Oavarovpevous KarameTpovct, | 


a A I 
tous 5€ marpadolas é£w tev Spwy KataAdevover. yapotor 8’ 


wotep of “EAAnves. 


\ XN 3 4, a4 « ? , 
Tous 5€ appworTous, waomep ot ‘Avovpior 


4 , ( aN € “ n ‘ “~ 
TO Tadaoy, mpoTieacw els Tas OdoUS Tots TETELPaEVOLS TOU 


tabous brobiKns x dpe. 


dtpOepivors Te mAoiows exp@vTo Ews | 


émt Bpovrov bia tas tAnpprvpidas cal Ta Tevayn, vuvt dé Kal 


Ta povdgvaa 7j5n omavia. GAEes toppupot, tpipbevres dé AeuKol. 


Knpivas, and this emendation was 
accepted by Kramer and Meineke, 
the latter of whom transposed the 
whole sentence from fvAivots to 
KeAro, which seemed out of place 
where dress was being spoken of, 
and introduced it after de¢rvov above. 
The reading in the text, which is 
a conjecture of C. Miiller (Didot, 
Index Var. Lect., p. 956), avoids 
the need of transposition. It is 
confirmed by the following passage 
of Diodorus with regard to the 
Celtiberians (5. 33. 2): popovar 8é 
ovTot aayous péAavas rpaxeis Kail 
TapamrAnoiv éxovras TO éEpiov Tais 
alyeiais Opigiv. The form épivos, it 
is true, is not found elsewhere. 

1, év8upaot: this word perhaps 

signifies here a long female garment, 
as opposed to the gaya: of the men ; 
otherwise we should expect it to be 
accompanied by an epithet, like 
dv@ivats (‘gay-coloured’: with éo07- 
oer. 
3. €Adopatos: ‘beaten metal’; 
so Caesar (8. G. 5. 12) says, that 
the Britons use instead of money 
‘taleae ferreae ad certum pondus 
examinatae.’ 

4. Karatetpovot: on the custom 
of casting criminals over precipices 
see note on 10. 2. 9, No. 48. 

&. vanotor 8’ oreo of “EXAnves : 


sanction any form of promiscuity, 
such as Diodorus (5. 18) describes 
as prevailing in the Balearic Islands: 
Caesar also says of the Britons (2. G. 
5.14): ‘Uxores habent deni duodeni- 
que inter se communes, et maxime 
fratres cum fratribus parentesque 
cum liberis.’ 

6. @omep ot "Acotptor: Al-yw- 
mriot MSS.; but in 16. 1. 20 Strabo 
attributes this custom to the As- 
Syrians: tous 3° dppworous eis 7ds 
tpiddous exriOevres muvOdvovrar Twv 
mwapovray el ris Te Exot A€yew TOU 
madous dos’ ovdeis Té eat ovTW 
Kaos Tay mapiuvTov, ds ow évruyav 
€t Te Ppoved owrnprov Umoridera. Cp. 
Iferod. 1. 197. 

8. SupOeplvors re mAoiors: a sort 
of coracles. 

€ws émi Bpovrov: TD. Junius 
Brutus, who finished the Lusitanian 
war in 138 B.C., remained in Spain 
until 135 B.C. 

10. ta povéfvAa: see note on 3. 
2.3, No. 9. 

GAes mopdupot, tpidpOévres Se 
Aevxol: the fact here stated, im- 
probable though it seems, is true, 
as any one may discover who tries 
the experiment for himself. The 
explanation is, that the colour in 
red rock-salt is prismatic, and con- 
seauentlv disappears when the crvs- 


zion. 


4. 16. "Evioe 5&€ rouvs KadAaixovs adéouvs 
KeAtiBnpas kat Tovs mpooBoppovs Tv Suopwv avi 
Tw Mew Ovew tats TavoeAnVOLs VUKTWP TPO TOV 7 
Kious TE xopevery Kal TavyuxiCey. Tovs d€ Or 
ampotov ets 70 TOV Pwpalwy zapnrAOov orpardn 
Tay Taktapyev Twas dvakaystovtas év Tats ddc 

Ul ? e > € co ‘ e N 
Xap, pariay vnoAaBovtras 7yeicOar THY ddov ar 

, @ , «a J » @ f e , 
oKyvas, ws deov 7 pevety Kad novyxtay LopvdevTas 

17. Tis 8€ BapBapixis iS€as kai Tov Tay yu 

, , a v ’ , . 8 
xkoopov Gein Tis ay, dv etpnxey "ApTepidwpos’ 3d 

4 laa a bd t 4 

TEpiTpaxiyAta oLdnpa Hopety avtas @yow €xovTa , 

“ a \ ‘ 
TTom“evous UTEP Kops Kat TpoTlatorras pd 

4 ‘N , “ n , o 4 

TOAV, KaTa TOUTwWY b€ TOY KOpaKwy, OTE Bovdori 
TO KaAUppa WoTeE EuTETAaTOEY TKLAadLOY TH TpOTw 
kal vouicery Koopoy’ Omvv b€ TUuTaILOY TEpLKEta 
the same idea in as 
hed form. The Fr 
remark—‘ La_ prem 


frappe un Turc qua 
les nations policées 


remark is a strong proof of the 
acuteness of Posidonius’ observation, 
for to him no doubt it is due. 
Similarly Shaw, in his Zrazeds in 
Barbary (p. 229), when speaking of 


a mountain In northern Africa com- 
posed of red rock-salt, remarks, ‘ yet 
what is washed down troin_ these 
precipices by the dews attaincth 
another colour, becoming as white 
as snow.’ 

3. Ovackwvwv : the modern Na- 


varre. 


CO ONG Lai cians Sa KA exneth nan’ 


de voir des homm: 
sans autre but que 
ou de la sante.’ 

14. OTrov pév . . 
one place’... ‘ina 

14. Kopakas: ‘cu 
words xupagf and xo 
for various curved or 


An annnant AF thas 


‘4 


ae s ‘ , “ Ie: I a 
Tw iviw TEepi@epes Kal odlyyov Thy KehaAny péexpt TY Trapw- 
tidwy, els tos 5€ xal mAdros éfumtiacnévoy Kar’ dAtyor’ 
GAas 8& ra mpoKdpia Wrdody emt rocotroy wor anooTivBetw 
Tod peT@mov paddAoy' tas 8 Scov Todtatoy To dWos émOepévas 
Ss aTvAloxov TepimA€Kely QvT@ THY yaitTny, elTra KadUTTpPA 
« p & Ul X ™ ] pa 
wedaivn meprotéhAcw. ampds d5€ TH anOelg TH ToLavTH TOAAG 
‘\ 4 \ , \ , “ “a 9 na 
Kat €wpatat Kal pepvOevtat TEpt TavTwy Kown Tov IBnpixov 
3 “ a S nA , 9 , ‘ 5 
eOvav, diahepovtws 5€ TY TpoaBdppwv, ov povoy Ta pos 
b) b] \ \ \ 5’ 9 , \ 3 , v4 
avdpetav aAAad xal Ta Tpos @pdTNTA Kal andvotay Onpiwdn. 
10 Kal yap Téxva pntépes Extetvay Tply GAGvat Kata Toy TOAEpOL 
rov év Kavrafpois, cat madlov 8 dedeuévwr alypaddtwv Tv Preference 
yovéwy Kal ddeApav Extetve TavTas KeAEVTaYTOS TOU TaTpOS alee 
adypov Kuptedoav, yuvy 5& Tovs ovvaddvtas. KAnOeis Sé tes els 
/ vd een 3 A a “A 
peOvoxopevovs EBadrev avrov els mupdy. Kowd be Kat Tava 
4 ‘ 
mpos Ta KeAtixa €0r7 xal Ta Opaxia cal UxvOiKd, xowd bé Kat 
Ta Tpos avdpelay thy Te TOY avopay Kal THY TOY yuvatkov’ 
yewpyovow atrat texovaal re Staxovotcr tots avdpacw éxeivous The 
“ is v e 
av’ éavray KataxAtvacat’ Ev re Tots Epyots TOAAGKLS adTal Kal Conve’ 
\ “~ ”“ 
Aovovet kal onapyavovow atoKxAlvacat mpos Tt petOpov. 
20 18. Ovk ibov 5€ Tay ‘TBypwv old€ TodTo ovrdvo ed’ intwv 
> ‘N \ “ ‘ od ‘ 9 ‘4 
KouicerOat, kata d€ Tas paxas Tov Erepoy TeCov aywriCerdat. 


oy 
cy 


over their head-dresses by English be reconquered by Agrippa in 


ladies going out of an evening. Ig B.C. 

2. ets vipos 8e, «.7.A.: ‘turned 17, éxeivous avd’ éautav karaxAl- 
out gradually at the top and  vagat: on this primitive and wide- 
sides.” * spread custom, which is known by 


3. Td mpoKdpia WAotv: as mpo- the name of the Couvade, see Tylor, 
wkopuov is ‘the front hair,’ and not J’rimttive History of Mankind, 
‘the fore-part of the head,’ yiAdw pp. 288 foll. It is mentioned as 
must mean ‘remove by rubbing’— __ existing among the Tibareni, a tribe 
an unusual sense, which however is on the coast of Pontus, by Apollon. 
found in LXX Ezech. 44. 20 rds  KRhod. 2. 1011-14: "Ev6" éwei dp ke 
Kopas auTw@y ov YiAwoover: the word reéxavrat bw’ dvdpact réxva yuvaixes,| 
atroot(ABew, which follows, is used Avroi pév arevaxovow évt Aexdeaar 
absolutely. neodvres, | Kpdara dnoapevar’ tai 3’ 


TMA mate wi @en nee ves ee Ra Pern ae wen sensed norevres ZRH ] . A wt ane XRD 


Female in- 
heritance. 


Use ul 
poison. 


ovde TO TGV pUGY TAROos tdLov, ad’ ov Kal AotmtKal vowot TOA- 
Aakis HKoAOVenoar. cuvéy & év tH KavtaBpia todro Tots 
‘Pwpaiots, wate Kal picOovs Gprvcbat pvoOnpodyras Tpos eTpor 
amodetx Ov, Kal duerdCovTo ports’ mpocedayave 5€ Kal GAAwY 
omaris Kat ofrov' émeoiticovto b€ €x THs Axvitarias yaAeT@s 
dia Tas dvcywpias. tis 8 dmovoias Kal TovTo A€yeTat Tis 
Karraj3pwr, ore GAovtes tives avaTemNyoTEs ETL TOY TTaYpaV 
émaavicov. Ta pey ouvy ToLatTa T&Y OGY aypLoTNnTOs TLVOS 
Tapadeiypat apy ely’ ta 6 Toradra Arrov peyv tows ToALTLKA, 
ov Onpiwdn d€, oloy TO mapa Tots Kartaj3pors Tovs avdpas 
dvddvat Tats yuvatél mpotka Kal TO Tas Ovyatépas KAnporopous 
avodeimerOat Tovs TE GdEAHOUS U7 TOUTWwY Exdid0a0aL yuvarkiv’ 
éxet yap Tiva yvvatkoxpatiay’ todto 0 “ob mavu ToAtTLKOL. 
"1Bnpexdy be Kat TO év ee etvat mapatiderOar Toktxdy 6 ourtt- 
déaow €x Botarvns ceXiv@ TFpogopotas arovoy, wat’ ExEw ev 
éro(uw mpds Ta aovAnta, Kat TO KaTagmevdety avTous ols ar 


“ J € . fa) 
mMpocd@vrat, MOTE ATOOYITKELY GUTOUS UTEP AUTOM. 


I. TO Tav puav TAAB0s: this 
reminds us of the hosts of lemmings 
(a kind of rat), which descend from 
the Arctic regions at intervals of ten 
or twelve years, and overrun Nor- 
way, destroying every green thing 
before them. <A parallel to the Aa- 
puxat vyooot may be found in what 
Pennant says of the lemmings— 
‘they infect the very ground, and 
cattle are said to perish which taste 
of grass which they have touched’ : 
see Evel. Cyclop., art. Muridae. In 
East Anglia at the present time, 
unfortunately, a plague of rats is 
not unknown. 

3. Tpos pétpov amodayOev: ‘at 
a specihed rate’ of numbers. 

10. TO Tapa tois KavraBpois : 
the whole of the passage which 
follows is important in connexion 


discussed at the present time. 

12. Umd TovTwv éxdidocbat yv- 
vatkiv: i.e. receive marriage portions 
from them. 

15. €« Botrdvyns ceAivw tpoc- 
opotas: thisis probablycelery (afrum 
graveolens), which when it grows 
wild is poisonous. The same poison- 
ous plant, oeAivm éupepys, is men- 
tioned as growing in Sardinia by 
Pausanias, 10. 17. 13. 

17. Bote amoOvycKev: Valerius 
Maximus (2.6.11) says of the Celtt- 
beri, * Celtiberi ctiam nefas esse 
ducebant praclio superesse, cum 1s 
occidisset, pro cujus salute spiritum 
devoverant.’ Caesar also (2. GC. 
3. 22), speaking of the Aquitanians, 
mentions ‘ devoti, quos illi soldurios 
appellant, quorum haec est condicio, 
uti omnibus in vita commodis una 


je 
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No. 12.—CHARACTER OF THE IBERIANS. 
(III. 4. 5.) 


Whatever mixture of races may have taken place in the course of 
ages among the inhabitants of the Spanish peninsula—either in 
early times from the introduction of a Celtic element, such as we 
know to have existed in the Celtiberians, or at a later period from 
the influence of other nationalities—the original Iberian type of 
character seems to have maintained itself all along; and many of 
its leading features, as they are described by Strabo and other 
ancient writers—temperance and sobriety, unyielding spirit, extreme 
indolence, perseverance in guerilla warfare, and the remarkable 
absence of the highest military qualities—are to be traced in the 
Spaniards of the present day (Arnold, Ast. of Rome, 3. p. 396 ; cp. 
Kiepert, Lehrduch, p. 482). It is difficult, also, to avoid tracing 
a connexion between some of the salient features of modern Spanish 
dress and what we are told of the garments of the Iberians (see 
No. 11). When Strabo speaks of them as peAaveipoves dravres, We 
are reminded of Ford’s remark, that ‘ the prevalence of black veils 
and dark cloaks on the Alameda and in the church conveys to the 
stranger newly arrived in Spain the idea of a population of nuns 
and clergymen.’ The xadvmrpa peAawa which was worn by the 
women, seems to have been the original of the mantilla. Finally, 
the ca~a, or voluminous Spanish cloak, may well have descended 
from the oayos, which was the principal garment of the men in 
antiquity. 


5. Tijs 6 trav ‘EAArvev mAavns tis els ta BdpBapa Orn Factions 
, a v ‘ , \ , \ \ spirit. 
vopicos Tis av aitioy To dveotacdat KaTa péepn pixpa Kat dv- 


ferant aut sibi mortem consciscant.’ 
Athenaeus (6. 54) explains the name 
of these retainers (a:Aodoupa, soldu- 
rtt) as meaning in the Celtic lan- 
guage ‘under a vow’ (evxaArpator., 
i.e. ‘devoti.’ By Celtic is probably 
here meant Iberian, for the Aquita- 
nians belonged to the Iberian stock. 
1, wAdvys: ‘ dispersion.’ 
Ri aecvred ceAlcn 


a , 
i) rn wer wn 11 eAmN 


used in official descriptions of Spain 
—the king of Spain is sovereign ae 
las Espanas—is an evidence of the 
provincial character of the peninsula ; 
but this arises, as it did in Greece, 
as much from the conformation ot 
the country, which is naturally 
broken up into a number of separate 
districts, as from 70 avéades of its 


inhahitante 


aUb delat. 


Yisunion. 


nN 4 \ n , q , Q 
yap Kal Anotptikol Tots Blows éy€voyto Ta 
3 n ¢ 
peyaArots 8 ovK emiBaddAcpevot 61a TO peyard 
S Q yd 9 Q “a 
CecOat dvvapets Kat Kowwrias. ef yap 67 a 
a ~ nw aA 
Aovro GAAjAots, ovTE Kapyndoviors Vanp€ev a. 
93 a) “Q vA 9 na 4 ? 
émeAOotot THY TAElaTHY a’T@Y Ex TEpLtovTias 
Tupiots, efra KeArots ot viv KeArtijnpes xal 
bre TG Agar Odprddy cal Teprap! 
Tal, ovTe TO AnoT?) Ovpiddw kal Leptwpiw p 
Ties Erepoe Svvacteias éwmEePupnoav peiCovos. 
. , N ‘N y nw 
Kata pepn mpos tovs IBnpas woAepetv «x 
duvracretay ToAup Tua SeTeAETAaY ypdvoy ANI 
oTpEepopevot Tews Ews ATavras UTOXEtpious EA 


, wv bal , 
oxedov Te ETEL 1] [LAKPOTEpOL. 


Q. THY wAELoTHY: sub. yAV. 
€« Teptovaolas: ‘to their hearts’ 
content.’ 
10. Brhpwves : these were settled 
about the upper course of the Iberus. 
12. ‘Pwpatol re, «.7.A.: the MSS. 
here read ‘Pwpaiot te Tw Kata pépy 
mpos Tovs “IBnpas novenecy nad’ éxa- 
oTnv ba ravtny Thy duvagreiay moeAvY 
tiva StereAegav xpovov GAAoT aAdAous 
KataoTpepopevar. Meincke, though 
he retains this in his text, with a 
comma after ypovor, had previously, 
in his Tend. Strabon. p. 31, potted 
out the objections to it, viz. (1) that 
Ka@’ éxacrnv cannot be used for Kae’ 
éxagrov: (2) that SieréAecay ry 


modepety for SuereA€oayv mode pouvTes 
: Cl vale ATA Asics hac 
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Strabo’s description of this remarkable city is the most complete 
that has come down to us; the accompanying plan of Cadiz and 
its environs will assist the reader in understanding it. The modern 
city occupies the same position as the ancient one, at the north- 
west extremity of the Island of Leon, and its port-town of Puerto 
Real stands on the site of the émivecoy, or Portus Gaditanus, on the 
opposite side of the harbour. The broad base of the Island of Leon 
is separated from the neighbouring continent, as of old, by a narrow 
strait resembling a river; and where this reaches the open sea, the 
approach to it is defended by a castle built on a small island at its 
mouth, the Island of St. Peter. Here in ancient times stood the 
temple of Heracles. The disputed points in the topography will be 
discussed in the notes. The Greek form of the name, Gadeira, 
preserves the original Phoenician appellation, as it appears on coins, 
Agaddir, i.e. ‘the enclosure’ or ‘fortification’—so Pliny, 4. 120 
*Poeni Gadir, ita Punica lingua saepem significante ’—a title which 
reminds us of that of Candia in Crete, which was the éAandak, or 
‘fortress,’ of the Saracens in that island. In Roman times this 
town, confined as it was within narrow limits, served mainly as the 
seat of government and headquarters of business, while the wealthier 
citizens resided in the more agreeable suburbs. 


3. "Efw 6€ XtnAov ta Taderpa, tepi ov tocodroy pdvoy Gades near 
> ” mn we ’ 1 e , . , the mouth 
elpyKxapey OTe THS KaAdmns Otexet TWEpPl EMTAKOTLOVS KQL TEVT2)~ of the 


KovTa atadious, Tis b€ ExBoAis tot Battidos zAnoioy tdpurac’ Baetis. 


tAelous 3’ elot Adyot Epi avrijs. ovToL yap etowy of avdpes ot Its im- 
ne ue at Ny 7 7 9° mense 
5 Ta wAeloTa Kal méytoTa vavKArpia oréAAovTes els TE THY KAO’ commerce. 


€ a U \ AN a Ww lal aA 
nuas Oadatrav Kal THY ExTUs, OUTE preyaAny olKovyTES ViTOY 
wv “ , a \ y % v > “A 

OUTE THS WEepatas vEpouevot TOAATY ovT AAAwY EUTOpOLYTES 


2. ths KaAmys: the rock of near Gades; the Guadalquivir has 
Gibraltar. now changed its course, and this 

3. THs Se éxBoAts trod Baindos: branch no longer reaches the sea, 
this refers to the eastern branch of | but joins the other arm near its 
the stream, the mouth of which was mouth: Dact. Geogr., s. v. Baetis. 


Smal] area. 


The New 
City. 


The Islet. 


immtixous Taditavovs, Gaovs ovdévas ovdé TA: 
tay Ilataovivwr. tocovro. 8 ovtes vicov 
7 “A e ‘\ Vd N A U 
metCova Tov éxatoy otadiwy Td pHKOs, TAGTO 
n 4 x > 9 “ XN w 
oTabiatoy, Todt 5€ KaT apxas ey wKouD : 
j 3 al AY 
mpooextire 5 avtots BaABos Taditards 6 0 
é ”~ > lad 
yy veav Kadovat, thy & €€ audow Arcdvpny, » 
otadiwy ovway THy TEpimeTpor, ovde TaUTHY 
Orlyot yap olkovpodaw év avr? bia TO TavT 
you yap p 2) 
, ‘\ ‘N N “ , bd “ \ 4 
mA€ov, Tous dé kal THY WEepaiay oiKeEtr, Kal jad 
S To ‘\ X\ > fb é 
TpoKkeymserns vyoidos ota THy evdviarv, iv 


&. wAW tev Tlataovivwy: cp. that of the ter 


&. 1.7 70 Maraoviov, macaw apiorn 
THY TaUTY TOAEaY, 7 yE VewaoTi A€YeE- 
Tat Tisnoadba mevTaxogious immxous 
avdpas, Kai ro nadady 5é éaredd€ 
bwdexa puptadas arparias. 5ndot de 
kai 70 mANOOs THS TWEuTOMEeYNS KaTA- 
oxeuns eis tiv ‘Pwyny Kar’ €pmopiay, 
Ta Te dAAayY Kai EaOHTOos mayrodan7s, 
THYv evavdpiay THs mAEws Kai THY 
evrexviay. 

9g. BédABos TaSitavos 5 Oprap- 
Bevoas : this was L. Comelius Balbus 
the younger, a native of Gades, to 
whom, in 19 B.C., a triumph was 
decreed in consequence of a victory 
over the Garamantes; as this was 
the first occasion on which this 
honour was conferred on one who 
was not a Roman citizen, he is here 
distinguished by the title 5 Opap- 


depends upor 
points in the 
Pliny (4. 12¢ 
second and 

islands, speaks 
man mile in 

in breadth, sey 
island by a ¢ 
and facing the 
statement wou 
of Trocadero, 
tween the city 
the channel is 
than his estir 
conceived of | 
lying off the pc 
on which the 
places the ten 
neighbourhooc 
avrn) at the ¢ 


of two islands at Gades—it may be 
conjectured that in ancient times 
there was an island where this reef 
now lies. 

I. watd ovykpiow: ‘by com- 
parison ’ with other cities. 

5. To 8 ‘HpdxAcov: it is stated 
by Ford (Handbook, 1. p. 314) that 
part of the foundations of this temple, 
which, as we have said, stood on the 
island of St. Peter, were seen in 1755, 
when the waters retired during the 
earthquake. Originally, no doubt, 
the Heracleion was dedicated to 
Melcarth, as the Cronion was to 
Baal. 


»” earafiatav ronfuav: the chan. 


nel or ‘ river’ of St. Peter. 

9. trav dAwv: i.e. of the labours 
of Hercules. 

lo. €or &é petfov, #.7.A.: 70 paKos 
is to be understood here from what 
follows; ‘the length which they 
assign is too great.’ Strabo has 
already said that the length of the 
island is 100 stades; and as he 
reckons 8 stades to the Roman mile 
(see 7. 7. 4), this would be in round 
numbers 12 miles, which these per- 
sons give as the distance from the 
temple to the city. 

11, awd Tis Svcews emt TH ava- 
ToAnv: more accurately speaking, 
fram NNW. ta SSE. 


The city of Massilia occupied a triangular space of hilly ground, 
which was bounded on the south by a land-locked basin, called in 
ancient times Lacydon (Mela, 2. 79), and at the present day the 
Old Harbour, and on the west by the waters of the open bay. On 
the land side it was defended by a strong wall, starting from the 
head of the port of Lacydon, which then penetrated further into 
the land than it does now, crossing the intermediate heights, and 
descending to the bay near where the new Joliette Harbour of 
Marseilles is situated. Caesar (4. C. 2.1) describes it thus—‘ Mas- 
silia enim fere ex tribus oppidi partibus mari alluitur; reliqua 
quarta est, quae aditum habeat ab terra.’ In speaking of the 
place as washed by the sea on three sides, Caesar is here counting 
the truncated apex of the triangle as one of the sides. In the 
centre of this area, where the ground is highest, stood the citadel, 
and from this point the hillside descended steeply, in the form of 
an ancient theatre, to the port. The best authority for the topo- 
yraphy of Massilia—a subject on which great misconceptions have 
prevaiied—is a paper by Rouby, entitled Le So/ de Alarseile au 
temps de César, in the Bulletin dela Soctélé de Géographie, vol. 6. 
pp. 225 foll. The importance of Massilia as a seat of learning, 
which Strabo here mentions, continued to increase during the 
Imperial period. Thus Tacitus (47. 4. 44) tells us that in Tiberius’ 
reign L. Antonius was banished thither, ‘ubi specie studiorum 
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nomen exilii tegeretur’; and in another passage, which confirms 
Strabo’s remarks about the simplicity of life that prevailed in that 
city, the same author mentions (Agr. 4) that Agricola was educated 
there ; ‘sedem ac magistram studiorum Massiliam habuit, locum 
(;raeca comitate et provinciali parsimonia mixtum ac bene com- 
positum.’ Massilia in fact became a Greek university for southern 
(aul, in the same way as Augustodunum (Autumn) became a Latin 
university for the northern part of that country (Tac. Am. 3. 43). 
To its influence was due the wide-spread use of Greek throughout 
that region, which continued to prevail, especially in the great 
cities, such as Nemausus (/Vismes), Arelate (A7/es) and Lugdunum 
(Lyons), until the fifth century of our era, and is testified to, among 
other sources of evidence, by the employment of that language by 
Irenaeus and other Christian writers who lived in Gaul. 


4. Kriopa 8 éart Pwxaewy 7 Maocadia, xeitar 8 eri Site of 
a ° Massili: . 
xwplov metpwdous’ twoméntwxe 6 alts 6 Ayn Oeatpoerdet  ** 
wérpa BAEeTov ds voTov. Tereixiotat S€ Kal at AG 
zéTpa BArAETOvoN pds : etx Kat atrn KaA@s 
Kal 7) moAts ovpmaca peyebos Exovoa aétdAoyov. éy S€ TH 
U tad Bey X Ors H] 
5 axpa TO ‘Edeouoy ldpurat cat Td Tod AeAguriov ’AméAAwros 
€ oe a ‘ \ os er . gy? , a 
tepov' Tovro péy xowov Idvwy aravtwy, Td b€ 'Edeotoy tijs 
’ S id 3 Q ign ? , 3 a XN ~ co ° 
Aprepidos €ott vews tHs Edecias. amaipovot yap rots Worship 
Pwkaredow ex tis olxelas Adytov exneceiy pacw iyepdre Of the 
; 17) Y : ; NY&B Ephesian 
La) ~ Q nr 4 fal . 
xpyoacdat tov mAOv mapa tHs Eqectas Apteptdos AaBotou’ Artemis. 
© Tovs pev 879 TpocayxGévtas TH ’"Edeow Cnreiv Svtiva tpdTov é 
s wey 3%) mpooaxGévtas TH p (nteiv Sytiva tp K 
“ fe) , ‘\ >] , XN “ ‘4 
tis Oeod TopicawrTo TO Tpootay Ody. “Apiotapyn dé Tov évTipwr 
opddpa yuvarxGy mapactivat cat’ dvap thy Oeov Kal KeActoat 
, ” “a bd 4 ~ @ ~ , ‘ 
avvatiaipew Tots Pwxaevow apidpupd te Tay tepov AaBovon 
f ‘ 4 ‘ han 3 4 Ul S lé 
yevopevov 6€ TovTov Kal TIs atotxias AaBovons Tedos, TO TE 
e , ‘ N ’ U on , 
s tepdy ldpvoacGat cat thy Aptorapyny Tipjoat d:apepovTws 


es 9 x Lf v ”~ 9 , , n 
1eNncIAN NTTOANE *NyPAe ay Te Foie nTniente Takers anieraAUaAn 


constitu- 
tion. 


Territory 
and 
colonies. 


n , 
evvopwtata, avopeov é€axociwy Kkatactyca 
A 
Biov tavrny éydrvTwy THy TyLVY, Os TYLovy or 
kaiéexa 8 elct tod cuvedplov mpoectar 
s a Ian 4 ‘ “~ 
mpoxetpa Storkety SedoTat. madi O€ Tey 7 
Onvrat Tpets of TAEtoTOY to XVOVTES, TOUTWY 
9 , “\ / v ‘ ‘ 
ov ylveTat py Texva Exwy pnde Sia Tpty 
yeyores. ot 5€ vopot Iwyixol, mpoKewrat 6 
S \ 
8’ éxovow €Aatopuroy peév kat KatapTreAor, a 
Gla THY TpaxUTyTAa, woTe TEMOLOOTES TH Oa 
yn TO Tpos VauTiAlas evpves EiAovTO paAAol 
”~ 3 , w nw 
Tats avdpayablats tcxvoay TpocAaBetw Tuva 
° Q on b en , b] 9 ‘ XN 4, 
aro TIS auTHs SvvapEws ad 7s Kat TAS TOA 
xiopata Tas pev kata THY “Inptav rots “I 
lepa tis “Eqeoias ’Apréeutdos mapédocav 
NN , iN > a 
EAANMioTE Ovew, THY bé€ ‘Pony “AydOnv Tots 
vixotot tov “Podavov BapBapors, 7d b€ Te 
goddess as existing at the Massaliote _—_zens to the gc 
colonies of Hemeroscopeium (3. 4. in his speecl 
61, Emporium and Rhode (3. 4. 8:, says of Mas 
on the coast of Spain, and also at — consilio gube 
the mouth of the Khone (4. 1. 8). instituta lau 
4. TavTwy evvopwrata: the con- quam aemula 
stitution of Massilia was famous in — expressions al 
ancient times; Aristotle wrote a  pudlica, t. 27 
treatise on the MagcaXtwr@y moActreia, 11. of 8é 
and he refers to its organization in | means, appar 
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’OdABiay xat 'AvrimoAw kat Nixatay to Tov Tadvwv Over cat 

tots Alyvot rots ras “AAtets olxotow. lot 5& Kal vedoorKor 

map avtois cal dmAo0OnKy’ mpotepoy 5& Kal tAOlwy evmopla Docks an 
aA ‘ ° mo . 

kat StAwy kal dpydvwy tay Te Tpds Tas vavTiAlas xpnoipwy TMOUY 
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Kat T@Y pos ToAtopkias, ad Gv mpds TE Tovs BapBapovs 

dvtéoxov Kat ‘Pwyalous éxtncavto didous, Kai woAAG kat 

avTot xypyoyso. katéotnoay éxelvors Kakelvot mpocéAaBov Tis 
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of the Romans and Latins, in imita- — education.’ 

tion of that of Diana at Ephesus, the 13. Ta @& 
common sanctuary of the Asiatic  ypadew: thes 
(ircek cities. ten, no doubt, | 
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auTovopiay epudAagar, ny €€ apxns Elxey  TOALS, WATE PN 
Umaxovew Tov eis THY enapylay TEeuTOMevwY oTpaTHyGV MyTE 
QUTHY PTE TOUS UANKOOUs. 


No. 15..—THE CAMPUS LAPIDEUS. 
(IV. 1. 7.) 


The Plaine de la Crau, as the Campus Lapideus is called at the 
present day, is a place which attracts the attention of all travellers 
between Arles and Marseilles, since it is intersected by the railway 
that joins those two cities. It forms a wide level area, extending 
for many square miles, which is covered with round rolled stones, 
from the size of a pebble to that of a man’s head. These are sup- 
posed to have been brought down from the Alps by the Durance at 
some early period, when this plain was submerged and formed the 
bed of what was then a bay of the Mediterranean at the mouth of 
that river and the Rhone. The story about Heracles, which was 
invented to account for these features of the country—not, we may 
be sure, by Aeschylus, as Strabo says, but by the neighbouring 
Greeks of Massilia—is an excellent instance of that class of myths, 
which Mr. Tylor in his Prémitieve History of Mankind has called 
Myths of Observation. These arise from the mind noticing 
remarkable phenomena, either natural or artificial, and then either 
inquiring into their origin or in some other way speculating about 
them. As familiar instances we may mention the stories that have 
been suggested by markings on rocks—such as that of the foot- 
print of the horse of one of the Great Twin Brethren, which arose 
from a mark like that of a horse’s hoof in the basaltic rocks near 
the lake Regillus (Cic. De Nat. Deor., 3.5); or that of Poseidon 
having smitten the ground on the acropolis of Athens with his 
trident at the time of his contest with Athena for the possession of 
Attica, which was caused by the three holes that are visible in the 
rock beneath the northern portico of the Erechtheium. Similarly, 
in the present case, when the Greeks sought an explanation of these 


Description 
of the plain. 


Violence 
of the 
Mistral. 
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tod ‘Podavot medfov eati ths Oadrdrrns dtéxov els ExaTov 
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atadtovs, ToootTuv b€ Kal Ti didpeTpor, KuKAoTEpes TO OX HPA’ : 


xaAdetras 6€ AtOGdes G76 TOD cupBEByKOTOS. 


/ CY 
MEeOTOY yap €aTe 


AiOwy xetpoTAnOav bromepuKviay €xovTwy avtots aypwotw, 


\ ‘ 
ag’ 7s &pOorot vowal Booxnyaciy eiow' ev peow & Ddara Kai 


GAvKiOES GULioTayrat Kat dAeEs. 


ed N * \ 2¢ e 
aTATAa pEV OVY KQL 2) UTEP- 


KELMELT] XOPA Tpoarnvepds €oTL, Stadeportws 8 els TO TrEdioL . 


“ N “ \ nw 
TOUTO TO pEeAQpOpELoy KaTatyiler TrEedpa PBiaror Kal Ppix@des: 


2. 6puKrous ixOds: fish obtained 
by digying or groping in mud. This 
is mentioned in the preceding chap- 
ter as taking place ina brackish lake 
near RKuscino, the modern Castel- 
Roussillon, near Perpignan ; dvo yap 
] Tpets opugayTs mudas wai Kadev7e 
tpidSovra eis Vdwp iAvwdes Eort teEpt- 
metpar Tov ixOvy afidAoyor TO péye- 
Gos’ rpépetar 5€ vme THs IAvOs Kada- 
nep ol €yyeéAves. 

8. dpBovor vopat: Pliny, 21. 37 
‘Thymo quidem nunc etiam lapideos 
campos in provincia Narboncnsi re- 
fertos scimus, hoc pacne solo reditu,. 
e longinguis regionibus pecudum 
milibus convenientibus ut thymo 
vescantur.” Murray's Handbook for 
France, vol. 2. p. 154: ‘Through 
the greater portion of its extent its 
condition is that of a semi-desert, 
but under the stones which cover it 
grows a short sweet herbage, which 
the sheep accustomed to the locality 


obtain by turning over the stones. 
It is consequently covered over in 
the winter months with flocks driven 
hither from the French Alps, where 
they spend the summer.’ 

g. dAuKides: we do not now hear 
of salt-springs in the I'laine de la 
Crau, but in the district of the 
Camargue, which lies to the west- 
ward of it, the ground is impregnated 
throughout with salt. 

It. peAapBopeov: this epithet 
well describes the Mistral, as the 
north wind is called in this part of 
France, which renders the country 
between Avignon and Marscilles at 
times almost the coldest part of 
Europe. <A proof of its violence is 
found in the pardens throughout this 
region being defended on the north 
sile by tall hedges of cypresses, 
planted closely together, ‘ pour abri- 
ter le mistral,’ as the natives say. 
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A “A 4 a “A n , 9 Sf 
gaci yoty ovpecOat cat kvdAtvdetcOat Tov ALOwy Eviovs, KaTa- 
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aOat xai darAwy Kal €oOntTos dnd THs eumvons. *AptotoréAns Theories 
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Airidas, Guotovs re Kal AeEiovs Kal looueyedets’ Kal THs dpowd- 
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ating to 
Heracles. 


4. Bpacrav: earthquakes with 
vertical movement. The meaning 
of the word is explained in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian De Afundo, 4 
Twy ceopay of dvw pirrovvres Kat 
Kara Kar’ dp@ds yuvias Bpacra 
KkaXovvTat. 

éxrecévtas tots AlOous: Ar. 
Meteorol. 2.8. 47 Srov 8 dy yévnras 
To.woUTos seopos, EmimorAace mANGos 
Nowy, worep rwv év Trois Aikvas ava- 
Bparropévar’ rovrov yap 7dv Tpdémov 
yevopevov ceigpov, Ta wEpi LinvdAov 
dverpann, kai 7d dAeypatov Kxadov- 
pevoy nedivy, xal rd wept riw Acy- 
OT. xwpay. 

6. TlovaSmvuos 8 «.7.A.: the 
meaning is—‘ Posidonius said there 
was a lake here, and that while its 
bed was drying up (becoming solid) 


corrupt passage, which appears in 
the MSS. as dpoiws 52 nai Acious cal 
loopeyéOers TH dpowrnTe’ Kai TV 
aitiay x,t. A. Mcineke retains this, 
only altering dpoiws into duotous and 
inserting mpds before rH dpocdrnre. 
But pos 77 dpodtyri, ‘in addition to 
their similarity,’ makes very pvor 
sense here. 

12. yevéo@ar, GAAd: these two 
words were inserted by Groskurd, 
and seem necessary to the sense. 
The meaning of the whole passage 
then is—‘ The stones which have 
been brought together in this manner 
could not have been formed separ- 
ately (xa0’ davrovs is not ‘‘ of them- 
selves,” as Groskurd takes it), but 
must either have undergone a trans- 
formation by turning from moist 


No. 16.— COMPLETENESS OF THE RIVER-SYSTEM OF GAUL 


(IV. 1. 14.) 


In respect of its water-communication France is the most favour 
country in Europe, for its rivers flow northward, westward, a 
southward, and thus provide the means of intercourse and tra 
between the interior and three seas—the English Channel, 1 


3. Has &€: this passage is from 
the Prometheus Unbound of Aeschy- 
lus; Dindorf, 7» ae. No. 182. 

5. BéeAn Acweiv: Madvig would 
correct this to BéAn KActeiv, remark- 
ing (favers. Crit. 1. p. 536), ‘non 
relicturus ibi Ilercules sagittas erat, 
sed sagittae ei non suppetiturae.’ 
There is no doubt that the latter 
statement is what Aeschylus in- 
tended tu express, and that this was 
the reyular form of the legend, as 
Mela says, when relating the story 
(2.5.78 ,‘cum tela defecissent.’ It is 
also true that Aeinw is very rarely used 
elsewhere in the sense of ‘to fail’ with 
an accus. of the person, as €«A€imw is. 
tut an instance of this use occurs 
in a passage very similar to the 
present one, Hom. Od. 22.119 avraup 


énet Atroy iot dsorevovTa avaxra, : 
the same was probably the case he 
At least Dionysius Hal. took t 
view, for while he quotes the 1] 
with the reading BéAn Arey, 
says in the same passage (I. 41) 
Heracles and the army which v 
supposed to have accompanied hi 
TavTwy avrous émAeimuvtav év 
payn Twv Bedrwy, 

8. oe Zevs: Meineke’s emen 
tion for o’ 6 Zevs, on account of | 
cretic pause. In a very interesti 
note (Jud. Strabon. p. 42), 
which he tells us that he had d 
cussed the passage with Lachmai 
he says—t Nimirum plurimum 
recitationem = interest, utrum 
metiare v- | --u-, am sic u- - 


—~ Ww 


Atlantic and the Mediterranean. The upper waters also of these 
streams lie in convenient proximity to one another. The complete- 
ness with which the natural features of the country were thus 
adapted to the wants of the inhabitants appeared to one who, like 
Strabo, professed the Stoic tenets (see Introd. pp. 6, 7) to be due, 
not to accident, but to providential design (€pyov rys mpovoias). The 
passage from one river-basin to another, which in ancient times was 
made on foot, is now facilitated by an elaborate system of canals, 
for which also nature has provided by marked depressions at certain 
points in the intervening districts. 


5. "Agtoy 8 avti mavrwy emuonunvacbat madwv Omep eito- Facilitie: 
’ Le , a , , N ._ for trade 
pEv TPOTEpOY, THY Oporoylay THs x@pas MpPOs TE TOUS TOTALOVS | tec 
\ “ , la b \ @ v4 ‘ XN 9 ae. lad Q\ 
kal tHv Oadattay thy T exTos Opoiws Kat THY évTds’ EUpor yap 
LA b Ul > bl 4‘ Aan? ¢€ ~ nw 
dy tis émeatyoas ovK €AdxtoToy pépos TOO bmdpxoy THs TaY 
ld bJ ”~ Q ‘ , 9 t N “~ 
5 TOMWY apeThs, Aéyw 5 76 Tas xpelas emimAEKEegOat Tas Tot 
, \ @ , a 8 ef \ ‘ b id 
Biov peta pactrorns Gmact mpos Gmavras xal tas adedcias 
avetcOat xowds, pdAtota S€ viv, nvixa Gyovtes axoAnY and 
fa) ” U N , 3 “ \ ‘ 4 
TOV OTAwY épyacovTat THY x@pay émied@s, Kal tous Pious 
KaTacKkevaCovTat TOAITLKOUS’ OTE él T@V TOLOUTWY KaV TO 
wn , ” ”“ l4 4 9 w 
THs Mpovotas épyoy empaptupetcbal tis av Sd€erev, ovX OTwS 
ervxev, GAN’ ws Gp weTa Aoytopod Tivos diaxerwevwy TOY TOTwY. 
6 pév ye ‘Podavds modvy te éxer Tov avatAouy Kal peyadAots Khodant 
, \ ‘ ‘ n , Na Rouen (Rhone) 
opriots Kat émt TOAAG pépn Tis xwpas 1a 76 TOUS éuTinrovras 
9 9 ‘ “ Ag \ N ‘4 A 
els avTov ToTayous Umdpxety TmAwToUs Kat dradexecOar Tov 


1s poptoy’ mAetotoy 8 6 “Apap exdéxerar cat 6 AotBus 6 els Arar 


(Sadne). 
a. SpoAoylav: ‘symmetry,’ as easily interchanged among all, and ie 
being ‘conformity to nature’"—a _ the supplies are thrown open (oe? 


Stoic term, in Cicero ‘convenientia ’; 
De Fin. 3. 6. 21 ‘Quod (summum 
bonum) cum positum sit in eo, quod 
dpodoyiay Stoici, nos appellemus 
convenientiam, si placet.’ 

4. émorycas: ‘by careful ob- 
servation’; the word is used abso- 
lutely in this sense by Aristotle and 
Polybius. 

5. tas xpeias émndéxerOar, 


wet is tthe mnansccamac anf life ara 


general use.’ 

14. Tov déptov’ wXetorov & 8 
"Apap: this is Madvig’s excellent 
emendation of tov poprov mAcicroy. 
6 5’ “Apap. 

15. 5 AotBis: the Doubs is the 
eastern tributary of the SaGdne, and 
is navigable for some distance above 
Besangon, the principal town on its 
banks. 


Liger 
(Lorre . 


Atax 
(Aude. 


Garumna 


(Garoune). 


e 


wv 


6 ‘Podaves, Twa Tay értedOev hopriny Tee 


€ s id 3 9 , , 
dppapagats, daa eis *Apovepyous xopieta 


4 ld a ¢ ~ ‘ , 
ToTapoyv, Kaitep Tov Podavov Kat tovrTots 


4 3 € \ 
pepovs* GAN’ 7 680s Tedias ovoa Kal ov 


Kociovs otadtovs émayeTat pn xpyoacGar 1 


meCeverOar paov’ evted0ev 6 6 Alynp evr 


n hd I 9 
b€ €k Tov Kepperwy eis TOY @KEavov. €k 


an ‘ , nN ay fu ff 
TAELTaL pEeV ETL piKpoy TW ATakt, TECEvETAaL 


Tapovvay wotayov, Kat tovd’ édcov dxtaxoo 


, eA gy . oe , ’ \ ’ 
atadtwy’ pet d€ kat 0 Tapovvas ets Tov wKeal 


I. etra meleverar: between the 
upper waters of the Sadne and those 
of the Seine and its tributaries hes 
the great watershed. which separates 
northern and southern France. The 
Saone and the Yonne, which joins 
the Seine, are now connected by the 
Canal de Bourgogne. Throughout 
this passage the word me(eved@ac is 
employed in the unusual sense of 
‘to go by land,’ of commodities. 

2. AnfoBious Kai KaAdérous: the 
tribes on either side of the mouth 
of the Sequana. 

3. eis THV Bpetravuxyy: the route 
through Gaul which has just been 
described was the overland trade- 
route for tin, of which Strabo says 
(3. 2. 9, No. 10) rov 8 xarrirepoy 
...gnaov (6 Nogedavws|] éx tw 
Bpetravixawy eis thy MagoaXiav Kopi- 


the northern 
vennes. and t} 
able part of i 
parallel to the 
direction to t 
40 miles distar 
it and Auvery 
Q. €wayerar 
12. welever 
now the line ¢ 
which comm 
Garonne and 
partly followi 
Aude, which 
Pyrenees and 
Narbonne. 7T 
the Mediterrat 
by means of a 
Aude to the ¢ 
obviate the ci 
Gibraltar, has 
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No. 17.—CHARACTER AND CUSTOMS OF THE GAULS. 
(IV. 4, 2-5.) 


Strabo’s authorities for the interior and north of Gaul, and for 
Britain, were Posidonius and Caesar, both of whom were familiar 
with the country and the people. His account of the Celtic 
hierarchy was derived from Posidonius ; for whereas Caesar (2. CG. 
6. 13, 14) only mentions the Druids, Diodorus—who in the part of 
his work that relates to Gaul, like that on Spain, quotes, though 
without acknowledgement, from Posidonius—enumerates the three 
orders of Bards, Prophets and Druids (5. 31), and gives a similar 
account of them to what we find in this passage. The distinction 
of these three classes and their respective functions is recognized 
by Celtic scholars; see D’Arbois de Jubainville, Za Lith‘rature 
celtique, vol. 1. 

The question of the origin of the Belgae, whose customs are here 
given in some detail, has been much disputed, some authorities 
maintaining that they were Celts, others that they were German 
tribes who had immigrated into the north of Gaul. The latter view 
is supported by Caesar’s report (2. G. 2. 4. I, 2) of the account 
given by some of the Belgae themselves: ‘Cum ab his quaererct, 
quae Civitates quantaeque in armis essent, sic reperiebat : plerosque 
Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis, Rhenumque antiquitus traductos 
propter loci fertilitatem ibi consedisse, Gallosque, qui ea loca in- 
colerent, expulisse.’? This was true at all events of the Treviri in 
the neighbourhood of the Moselle, whom Tacitus (Germ, 28) 
describes as ‘circa adfectationem Germanicae originis ultro ambi- 
tiosi’; though even in that district strong evidence of a former 
Celtic population remains at the present day in the Celtic names of 
places, and especially of rivers (Kiepert, Lehrduch, p. 526). But 
even if we accept without qualification the German origin of the 
Belgae, it must be admitted that the immigrants had gradually 
adopted the language and customs of the Gauls whom they had 
subjugated, so that the account which Strabo gives of the customs 
of the Belgae may be allowed to be a faithful description of Gallic 
habits and modes of life. 

The physical characteristics of the Celtic inhabitants of Gaul, in 


Impetuous 
courage. 


Teachable 
spirit. 


Simplicity. 


Kesem- 
blance 

to the 
(,ermans. 


respect of which the Greeks and Romans noticed a likeness be- 
tween them and the Germans—the tall stature, blond hair, and 
light complexion—are now no longer traceable; but the traits of 
character which Strabo mentions—martial spirit, impulsiveness, 
love of display, intelligence and aptitude for cultivation, and 
sympathy with the oppressed—are conspicuous features in the 
modern population of the country. 


a al A 8 
2. To 8& cvuray pido, 6 viv TadAcxov te xat Tadartixov 


“A \ ‘ / 
KaAovow, apetudvior €ote kat Ovyrxoy TE Kal TaxY TpOS payny, 
“nw N ~ 
aAAws 5€ GzAoty Kal ov KaxonOes. Sia b€ TovTO épebicOevTes 


x a a \ 
yey GOpdor ovvlact mpds Tovs ayavas xal davepds Kat ov 


mMeTa TepioxéWews, WOTE Kal eEvpETaxEtpraToL yivoyTat Tots ! 


n sf? 7 \ S oe , \ «o . 
Kataotpatnyety €Oedovor’ Kai yap Ore BovAera kat O7ov xat 
9 > w / , » ‘\ e , w 
ap’ Hs Ervxe Tpopacews mapokvvas Tis avtous EToiuous Eaye 

SN ‘ , ‘\ lA \ 4 Ia w ‘ 
mpos Tov Ktivdvvoy, TAY Blas Kat ToAuNns ovdev ExovTas TO 
ovvaywriCoueroy. trapavermOertes 5€ evypapas erdiddace Tpos 

‘ 4 ad \ , ed \ , n SY 
TO Xpnotmorv, woTE Kal Taidelas AanTETAat Kal Aoywy. THs SE 

, S “ ’ “ 
Bias TO per €x TOV TwpaTwY esti peydAwy GvTwY, TO d’ Ex TOT 
TAnOovs’ ovviace d€ Kata TANOos padiws ba TO aTAOdY Kal 
avdéxagtov, ovrayavaxtovvTwy Tots ddixetcOat doxovow adel 

“ , \ aS > 3 » / t » 8 
Tov TAnoiov. vuvi pev ovy ev eEipyry TavTes etat dedovAW- 
wéevor Kal (@vTes Kata Ta Tpootaypata Tay EAdvTwWY avToUSs 
3 “ n , a 
‘Pwpatwy, GAA’ éxk Tay Taratav xpdywv TotTo AapBavoper 
r Q n 4 aA \ a n 
TEpt aUT@Y Kal T@Y pexpl Viv cYpperovTw! Tapa Tots Teppavots 

, DS n , ‘ ~ , b] ° 
ropipwy. Kal yap TH voer Kat Tots ToAtTevpaow epdepets 
elot Kat ovyyerets AAAHAOLS ovTOL, Guopdy TE olKotaL Xwpar 
a ~ ¢€ “~ \ 

GtopiCoperny To Prrw ToTaz@® Kat TapatAnoia Exovoay Ta 
a ad 9 ‘ a] A 
mAetaTa. apxtixwrepa 6 éativ 7) Veppavia, xptvopevwy TOv TE 
LOTLWY MLEP@V TPOS TA VOTLA KAL TOV GPKTLK@Y TOS TA APKTLKA. 
dia rodro S€ Kal Tas peTavactdces a’Tay padiws vmapxetr 
ovpPaiver, pepomermr ayeAndov Kal TavaoTpatia, paddAov S€ Kat 


co) 


— 
4) 


Tavoiktwy éfaipovtwy, Otay vm GAAwY exBdA\AwVTaL KpELTTOLW!'. 25 


13. av@exacrov; ‘artlessness.’ 


eT 


oye 


Cd e “ \ @A 4 3 , 4 bY ¥ ‘ 
ot Te Pwpatoe toAu paov tovtous €xeipwoavto 74 Tous ‘IBnpas* Contrast. 
with the 


kal yap yp£avto mporepoy Kai émavoavto dorepoy éxetvots jp erianc 


mwoAguouvtes, ToUTous 6° ev Tw peTaky xpdvw TdavTas KaréAvoay 
B ’ pw XPovg ’ 
“ ¢€ A nw nr 
Tous ava pecoy “Prvov xat trav Tlvpnvaiwy dpay cvpmavtas. 
9 , aN Q “ a 3 , bd a 4 ¢€ 
aOpoo. yap Kat Kata TANOos Enintovres GOpoot KaTeAvorTo, ot 
5° éraplevoy Kal xarexeppati(oy Trovs ay@vas, dAAore GAAot cat 
kar GAAa pépn Anatpix@s ToAEuourTEs. elot pe ov paynral 
pépn Anotp poivres. mn waxy 
, ” , , b € 4 be! , \ ” 
mavres tH pvoe, Kpeitrous 8 inmorae 7 meCol, Kat éore 
e , “ e > 7 dS , 9A € 
Pwpaiots tis immelas dpiotn mapa tovTwr. aet dé ol mpoo- 
4 r 
Boppérepot kal Tapwxeavirar pay twwrepor. 
3. Tovtwy d5€ tous BéAyas apiorous daciv, eis wevtexaidexa Import- 
y f \ NS U2 Loon ae ance of thc 
€Ovn Sinpynyevovs, Ta peraky tod Phvov ee TOU iynpes TAPOl- Beloae, 
“~ b) ld 4 , 2) ‘N “A 
KoUvTa TOV WKEaVOY, WOTE povovs ayTéxELW TMpOS THY TOV 
aA A “ lo 
Teppavay €podov, KivBpwv xat Tevrovwyv. atrav && rap 
BeAyGv BedAodxous apiorovs pact, pera 5€ TovTovs Loveo- 
aclwvas. ths 5€ toAvavOpwrias onpetov’ els yap Tptaxovra 
pupiddas e€erd(ecOai pact trav BeAyav mpotepov tov dSvvape- 
rev pepew OTAa. etpnrar b€ Kal TO Tay "EAounrriwy TAnOos 
\ N “” b \ ‘ n , b] - e 
kat TO tav *Apovépywy kal TO TOY ouppaxwv, €€ ov 7 
4 \ wo = e fal fa) be) N 
toAvavOpwrla daiverat kal Onep ElTov N TOY yuVvatK@y aperi) 
mpos TO Tikreww Kal exTpemew Tous Taidas. caynopodvar b€ xal 
KOouoTpopovct Kal avagupict xpovrat mepiteTapevors, avTi bé 


Dress. 


6. waTexeppatiLoy Tous dydvas : 
cp. 3. 4. 5, No. 12 ‘“Papatot re re 
Kata pépn mpos Tovs “IBypas move pety 

. wodw niva derérAecay xpovoy 
dAXor’ dAAous Kataotpepdspevor. 

12, peragv tot “Prhvov Kai trod 
Afynpos: Sir E. H. Bunbury re- 
marks (//est. of Anc. Geogr., 2. p. 248) 
that Strabo differs from all other 
writers, and is probably in error, in 
extending Belgica along the shores 
of the Ocean from the mouths of the 
Khine to those of the Loire. 

13. povous avréxev: Caesar, B. (/. 
2.4. 2 ‘solosque esse [Belgas], qui 


mtrmm nactranim mMmemoaria amns 


Gallia vexata Teutonos Cimbrosque 
intra fines suos ingredi prohibuerint.’ 
15. BeAAodkous ... Zoveoolwvas : 
Caesar, 8. G. 2. 4. 5, 6 ‘plurimum 
inter cos Bellovacos et virtute et auc- 
toritate et hominum numero valere: 
Suessiones ... fines latissimos fera- 
cissimosque agros possidere.’ 

19. } ToAvavOpwria: the large 
population of Gaul generally. 

22. Koporpodovor: hence Trans- 
alpine Gaul was known to the Ko- 
mans as Gallia Comata. 

a@vatupiot: cp. Diodor. 5. 30. 
1, of the Gauls, dvafupiow, as éxec- 


ao 
we Rnd HC WANMTMANNANAUNAUET 


Food. 


ee FEE Fue . ST 4 swowg he ceataee fanaa fa (eas wewvvg wrihiwwe 
e “ > 4 > 2 4 \ 
moluvas txavos dotelas épéas. omAtopos é 
TGV cwpdTwv peyeOect, payatpa paKkpa Tapr 
deLidy TAEvpor, Kal Oupeos paxpds Kal Adyxa 
‘ ( a na \ 
pdadapts, maATov TL eldos. xpa@vtar 5€ Kat 
, ‘ v 4 \ , 9 x 
odevdovats’ €ate 6€ TL Kal ypoomw €otKos 
ouK €& ayKvAns adiepevoy, tHrEBodoTeEp 
@® partsta Kat mpos tas tev dpréwy 
“A S \ Ld “ e \ 
xapevvovot S€ Kal péxpe voy ot modAol 
dectvovaw éy ottBdaot. tpodr S€ wAEioTN | 
a“ , U XN “ ¢ , + 
Kpe@V TavTolwy, padtoTa 6€ THY VElwY Kal ? 
ai 8’ des kal dypavActow twee Te Kat GAK7 


“ e / 
povoa’ Kivduvos yoty éote tw anOer mpocu 


1. OXLOTOUS xeipiSwrovs: ‘tunics *. Kata Ao: 


open at the sides, with sleeves, in- 
stead of the ordinary tunics.’ As 
xiT@vas must be understood with 
oxioTous (axioros xiTwy being the 
regular name for a garment of this 
make), Meineke proposes in_ his 
Vind, Strabon. p. 44, to read nodnpwr 
after xirwvaw (modynpys xiTev being 
the other form of the dress), because 
some contrast seems to be required ; 
but he has not introduced this into 
his text. 

2. axpopaddos: ‘with short wool.’ 

3. Aalvas: Lat. /aena; a thick 
woollen cloak. The Gauls would 
scem to have borrowed the name 
from the Komans in consequence of 


in size to these 

8. pdédapts : 
is called masa 
I. 26. 3, mate 
The name is C 

9. YP9Tdy : 
of which this i: 
was a kind o 
velites. Accord 
of it given by | 
chief peculiari 
metal head bei 
that it was ben 
by striking an c 
of which the 1 
returned by the 

10. ayKvAns 
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AUKw. Tous 3 olkous ex cavidwy Kai yeppwv Exovot peydAous Dwellings. 
Oodoedets, Gpohoy ToAdby émiBaddAovtes. ovTws d ear SayiAF 
\ XN , ‘\ e la Cod “A vo 
kal ta Toipma Kal ta topdpBia wote Tav odyev kal Tis 
raptxeias apOovlay wn TH “Poun xopnyetoOat povov, adda kal 
5 Tots TAEioTOLs pepeot THS Iradias. dptoroxpartxat 6’ Hoa ai 
mAelous TOV ToAtTEL@y’ Eva 8 iyenova tipoivro kat’ éytavTov Govern- 
ment. 
TO madady, ws 8 atrws eis moAeuov els rd Tod TANOovS 
amedelxvuto otpatnyds’ vuvi 5& mpov€xover Tots Tav ‘Pwpaiwr 
mpootaypact To mA€ov. diov 5€ TO ev Tots ovvedplois ovp- 
Baivoy’ éay ydp tts OopuBy Tov A€yovTa Kat UToKpovon, Tpoci@y 
e @ / 9 U \ , 4, a > 9 ox 
O tmnpetns éeottacpevos TO Ligos KeAevEr otyay per amreELATs, 
4) Tavopevou 4é€, 


pie) 


kat devrepor Kxat tpitoy moet TO avrd, 
a S 9 a “~ “A cad bd 

TeAevratoy 5&€ adaipet tod ocdyov Tocottoy Saov axpnoroy 

oe 4 N XS A b v \ \ an YY 
Tomoat TO AotTOv. TO 5€ EPL TOUS GYdpas KaL Tas yuVatKas, TO 
5 \ 9 e ’ a > fC A 4 \ ‘ 
dinAAdxOat Ta Epya Urevartiws Tots Tap’ Huiv, Kowdv Kal mpds 
dAXAOvs TuXVOUS TOV BapBdpwv éori. 

4. Tlapa mact 8 os éninay pia gira Ta TYyswpevwv d1a- Bards, 

bod Spvtd 5 Vates, and 
epovtws éati, Bapdot te Kal ovdrets Kal dpvidat’ Bapdor pev Droid 
U S 

Ypvntat Kat mowntal, ovarers dé EepOn oto Kat puooAdyot, 
Spvidat b€ mpos TH gvotordoyla Kat tiv nOiHny didrocodplay aoe 


functions 
doxovot’ dSexatoratot 5 vouiovrat xat 51a TovTO mLoTEVOVTAL of Druids, 


15 


20 


2. Spodov: 


sStramentum ; 


‘thatching.” Lat. 
cp. Caesar, B.G. 5. 
43. I ‘casas, quae more Gallico 
stramentis erant tectae.’ The dwell- 


anodoxns peyaAns afiourres avrous’ 
ovra: 5¢ Sid Te THs vlwvocKomias al 
did THs Tw lepeiov Ovatas TA péeAAOVTA 
MpoAr€youct, kai TAY TO TAHIos éExovaww 


ings here mentioned were ‘high 
bee-hive huts with roofs of fern or 
thatch’ (Elton, Origins of English 
/Ttstorv. 0. 108). 


umnxoov. 

18. ovates: D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville (op. c7t. 1. p. 49) identifies the 
vates.i.e. Pronhets or Diviners. with 


their doe- 
Lines. 


Vhe Gauls 
fond of 
display. 


barbarous 
customs. 


apOdprovs 5€ A€yovat Kat ovToL Kal of GA 
“ A mn 
Tov KdopON, ETLKpaTHOELY S€ TOTE Kat TUP K 
5. To 8 arA@ kat Ovptx@ TOA TO avdn 
ao \ Q ld - n 
TpOTEegTe KaL TO GtAOKocpoy* yxpvatopopove 
“ , NN \ SY an 
TOUS TpAaxNAOLS OTPEMTA EXOVTES TEpt SE Tots 
“a / ‘ “ x 
Kaptots WeAta, kat Tas é€oOntas Bamras q 
TaoTovs ob éy agwwpyatt. vmod THs ToLav 
” , ‘ an % al b € 
adopyrot perv wKe@vtTes, EextAayets 6 77 
, X oe. -§ f \ ‘ LU ‘ 
Tpoceatt b€ TH avoia Kat TO BapBapor Kat 
mpooBoppots €Oveot Tapakorovbet TAEtoTOY, 
5) , AN \ a , by nae 
amtovtas Tas KepaAdus T@V ToAELiON EfaTTE 


I. Kptoets: Caesar, &.G. 6. 13. 5 
‘Nam fere de omnibus controversiis 
publicis privatisque [Druidae] con- 
stituunt et, si quod est admissum 
facinus, si caedes facta, si de here- 
ditate, de finibus controversia cst, 
idem decernunt, pracmia poenasque 
constituunt.’ 

2. S&tqyrwv: ‘used to arbitrate in, 
decide.’ 

3. Stav Te hopd TovTwv 7: Not- 
withstanding Meineke’s strongly ex- 
pressed objections (} ind. Stradton., 
p. 44) to taking gopd rovray as re- 
ferring to the @ovnai Sica, I have 
no doubt that the meaning is, ‘ when 
there ts a good supply of trials for 
murder (and consequently of execu- 


tions’, there is a good harvest.’ 
ffanene 6D 07 ££ wh ”~ 


* 
wN manntbinnn 


eorum, qui ir 
aut aliqua n 
gratiora dis i 
trantur.’ 

5. adBdpte 
rather that o 
Caesar, 2. G. 
volunt persus 
mas, sed ab al 
ad alios. 

8. xpuood 
the Gauls is 
well-known ] 
8. 659-61, wh 
is mentioned, 
the orpenra 
colla | Auro 

13. TO ex¢ 
custom.” 
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a“ @ a, SN 4 n o 
Tay intwy, kouicaytas $€ mpoontattadevery Tots mpoTVAaiots. 
gyot your Tocederos avrés ldeiv ravrny tiv Oday moAXAaxod, 
Kal TO wey mparov anOlcecOat, peta 5& Taita héepey mpaws dia 
THY avrynderav. ras 5¢ trav évddEwy Kedhadas Kedpodvtes 
9 4 A In AY Ul Q 

5 émedeixvuoy tots £évois, cat ovse mpds looorac.oy xpvody 
9 “~ bw utd Q a, b 4 3 \ € a 
amoAutpoty ngiovy. Kat rovtwy 8 énavoay avrovs ‘Pwpaiot 

“~ \ ” 

Kal tay Kata tas Ovolas cat pavrélas Urevaytiwy Tots Tap’ 

dvOpwnov yap xareonercpévoy talcavres els Human 


y . 9 sacrifices. 
€Ovoy b€ ovK 


Hpty vopipots. 
vertov paxalpg éuavrevovto éx tod cpadacpod. 
10 dvev Spvidayv. Kal ddAa 5é avOpwrodvaiGy eldn A€yerat’ Kal 
yap xaterdfevdy twas xal aveotavpovy év tots tepois xat 
KaTacKkevacavtes KoAocodv xéprov kat fvAwy, éuBadrdvres 


9 n , i 4 ”~ \ b] , 
eis rovroy Booxnuata xat Onpia mavroia Kai avOpwrous, 


C4 a 
@AOKQAUTOUD. 


Strabo’s remark that it prevailed 
especially among the northern races. 

8. katreotreopévov: ‘devoted to 
death.’ A mode of divination similar 
to what is described hereis mentioned 
as existing among the Lusitani; 3. 
3. 6 owdayxvevovrar 5¢ «ai 5’ av- 
Opwmay alypadwrav, kaduTrovTeEs aa- 
yas: 10’ Stay wAnyT ind Ta ONAAYXVE 
tnd Tov lepooxonov, pavTevovta mpw- 
tov é« rou mrwyaros: and among the 
Albani by the Caspian; 11. 4. 7 
éxwv tis lepdy Adyxnv, prép tore 
vopos avOpamodureiy, mapedOuwy Ex TOU 
wAOous, maies Sid THS wAEvpas els THY 
Kapdiav, ovK amEpos TOLOVTOU’ TETdY- 
ros 5¢ onpeouvra: pavreia Tiva éK« 
TOU BTWpaTos. 

g. €Bvov Se ov dvev Spvidav : 
Diodor. §. 31. 4 €00s 8° avrois éore 


o ~ w 
umkion Anainu worenw auen Avracdhchaw 


3a yap Tw épmeipay rijs Gelas pucews 
wonepel teva dpopdvev ra yapioTn- 
pia ros Geos pace Seiv mpoapépay, 
Kat 5A rovrav olovra Seiy rayabd 
airecoOa. 

12. xoXogaov: Caesar, 2. GC. 6. 
16.4 ‘Alii immani magnitudine simu- 
lacra habent, quorum contexta vimi- 
nibus membra vivis hominibus com- 
plent ; quibus succensis circumventi 
flamma  exanimantur _ homines.’ 
Traces of these sacrifices long re- 
mained. As late as the last century 
it was the custom in scveral towns 
of France on St. John’s Eve for the 
mayor or sheriffs to cast a large crate 
filled with animals, especially cats, 
into a bonfire to be burned; Gaidoz, 
Esquisse de la religion des Gaulois, 
p- 21, quoted by Elton, of. cit. 


n aha 


Shape. 


Sea-routes 
from the 
continent. 
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when it was as yet uninfluenced by Roman c 
the main with that of Caesar; but it should b 
these writers treat only of the interior of the co 
eastern portion, and say nothing about the mir 
west. From the accounts which they give—a 
borated by what we learn from other sources— 
south-eastern parts of the island were at this tin 
and that the pursuits of its inhabitants were ; 
were the settlers of Belgian race, who had migr 
land and established themselves in Britain d 
century that preceded Caesar's invasion. On 
occupants of the interior were the earlier Celtic 
life of nomads and herdsmen; and along wit 
the remains of a primitive—possibly Iberian—j 
the arts of life were almost unknown. 


€ A “ , / 9 ‘ 
1. H 6€ Bperrarixy tptywvos pev €ote Tu 
SLA f . 0A ‘ - 
BAntat 6€ TO peyioToy auTns TAEUpoy TH K 
ov?’ atmepBdddrAov ovr édAAeimov 2... 
a rn A “ 
didppara, ols yp@vtat our7jOws emt tHy rijc 
Ta and tov exBorAer Ta’ ToTapar, TOD 
\ , \ fe) ‘ “A , 
SynKkoara Kat tot Alynpos xat tod Tapovva. 
mept tov ‘Pivoy Témwy avayouevots ovr 
1. tapaBeBAntrar: Strabo erro- Garonne and 
neously conceived of the coast of from those « 
Gaul as running in a single line Rhine. 


from the Pyrenees to the mouth of 2. TO peyr 
the Khine, and thought that the the mistake o 


I. trav dpopotvrwy tots Meva- 
mious Mopivwv: the Morini were 
settled near the Straits of Dover, the 
Menapii along the coast between 
them and the mouth of the Rhine. 

2. to "Invov: Strabo is here speak- 
ing of Caesar’s first expedition. In 
describing this Caesar does not name 
the Portus Itius as his starting-point, 
but he does so in describing the 
second (&. G. 5. 21; hence by com- 
paring the two authorities we may 
conclude that he started from the 
same place on both occasions: see 
Prof. Ridgeway’s remarks in Journal 
of Philology, vol. 19, p. 140. It is 
probable that the “Irtoy of Strabo is 
not the Portus Itius itself, but the 
promontory which Ptolemy speaks 
of as “Iriov d«pov (Ridgeway, p. 141); 
but the two no doubt were in close 
proximity to one another. The 
position of these places is warmly 
disputed, and the competing sites are 
numerous, but there are two which de- 
serve especial consideration. D'An- 
ville in the last century identified the 
“Irtov dxpov with Cape Gris-Nez, and 
the Portus Itius with the village of 
Wissant on the coast to the E. of 
that headland; in this he has been 
followed by numerous writers, in- 
cluding Prof. Ridgeway, who how- 
ever considers that the Portus IJtius 
—the vavcraOpov of Strabo—was 
the roadstead between Gris-Nez and 
Wissant (p. 142). On the other hand, 
M. Desjardins, the greatest modern 
authority on the subject, in his G¢o- 
graphie dela Gaule Romaine (vol. 1, 
pp. 348 foll., 371 foll.), places the 
Portus Itius in the harbour of Bou- 
logne, and the d«poy at Cape Alprech, 





two miles to the S.W. of that place. 
The @ priort arguments for these 
two sites nearly counterbalance one 
another; for the position of Gris-Nez, 
as the most conspicuous headland on 
the whole of this coast, and the 
nearest to the shores of Britain, is in 
favour of the former view, while the 
superiority of Boulogne harbour as 
a starting-point for an expedition 
would lend countenance to the latter. 
But the difficulty of coming to a 
decision on the subject is increased 
by other considerations. When we 
reflect that the statements of the 
authorities on whom we have to rely 
are hard to reconcile; that the place 
of landing in Britain is even more 
debateable than the starting-point ; 
and that, while the length of the 
passage, which 1s an integral clement 
in the question, must be partly de- 
termined by Caesar's statements con- 
cerning the tide, a change in the 
tides has probably taken place be- 
tween that time and the present day ; 
we seem justified in doubting whether 
it is possible to arrive at any certain 
conclusion. 

3. vuerwp: Caesar (2. G. 4. 23.1, 
2) says of his first expedition—‘tertia 
fere vigilia solvit .. . hora circiter 
diei quarta (wept reraprnv wpay) cum 
primis navibus Britanniam attigit.’ 

4. Tptaxoglous Kal eixoot ora- 
Sious: that is, 40 miles, whereas 
Caesar’s own estimate is ‘about 
30 miles’ (B. G. 5. 2). But Strabo’s 
numbers can hardly be regarded 
as an exact measurement, for, as 
Mr. Peskett has observed (Journ. 
of Philol., vol, 20, p. 194), in another 
passage he has given 320 stades as 


Inhabit. 
ants. 


Their mode 
of life. 
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Kuves evprvets mpos Tas Kuynyecias’ KeArot 
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ToA€uovs xp@rtat Kal TovToLs Kat Tots €: 
wv b) A ba a 9 \ * 
avipes evpnxearepot TOY KeAto@v eiot Kat 7] 
xavvorepot b€ Tots Twuact. onpetoy bE TC 
- 5 = ‘ if; ‘ € cad b] ‘p , a ve 
audas yap €idopey nets ev Poun tov v 
€ / \ ¢ 4 ‘ N \ 
UTEpEXorTasS Kal HutTodlw, BAatoous O€ Kal T 
ous TH avoTdoe, Tad €On Ta pev Gpota 7 
4 , 
atAovatepa kat BapBapwrepa, wat’ evious yar 
“ n~ XN “ 3 , 9 la ? 
py Tepotrorety Sta THY aTeEtplay, aTEipous 6 


\ ow al 
Kat dAAwY yewpytKor. 


a general estimate of the distance 
across from the mouths of the rivers 
of Gaul to Britain: 4. 3. 4 Siappa 
5’ €or eis THY BperravKyy ano Tov 
moTapav THs KedATikns eixoor Kai 
Tpiakogiot arasiot. 

I. } twAclory THs vygou: it is 
hard to decide whether this is an 
attraction for ro mAetaTov, as in 4. 
I. 5 THv mwoAAry THs evdSaiuovias, oF 
whether 7 is to be understood with 
 wAeioTn, aS in 3. 4. 5 €medOovar 
THY TAELOTHY AUTwY, 

2. hépe ¢ citov : this was true 
of the south-eastern districts. where 
the inhabitants were more civilized, 
but not of the inland parts; of the 
latter Caesar says (5.14. 2), ‘Interi- 
ores plerique frumenta non serunt.’ 

3. xpuvoov Kal dpyupov: Caesar 
says (5. 12. 4), ‘Utuntur nummo 
aureo.’ A native British vold coinage 


n ad \ 
Ovvagretat 6 €lot 7 


learned to sepz 
cially in the 
England and V 
p. 144. Coins 
silver of a late 
ibid. p. 293. 
5. KUVES € 
hound seems t 
mediaeval boa 
cnouph to bre: 
as Claudian sa: 
rum fracturae ¢ 
ficho, 3. 301. 
(ol émeywptos) 
vertraha, the 
records: Elton 
KeArot: by 
the Gauls, as 
of KeArixn. 
8. xauvore 
loosely made.’ 
avtimacSas : 
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b@ Tous moA€sous Amyvats xpOvrat Td TA€ov, KabaneEp Kal Tov 
KeArap évior. modes 8 avtav elo of Spupot wepippakavres yap 
dévdpect KataBeBAnuevors evpvxwp7 KUKAov évyTada Kal avrot 

a \ Q , 4 9 5 
KaAvBoto.ovptTat Kal Ta Booxnuata katacrabpevovowy ov mpds 
moAvy xpdvov. ETouBpor 8 eloiv of d€pes paddAov 7 viderwders 
éy 5€ rats aldpiats oulyAn Katéxet TOAUY xpdvoy, wore bu’ juépas 
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OAnsS éml TpEls povoy 7 TETTApas Wpas Tas Tept THY pEeonBpiay 
en of “A XN 3 n 4 4 \ 
opacOat Tov nAtovy. Tovro d€ Kav Tots Mopivots ovpBaiver Kat 
tots Meraniots xai 6cot TovTwY TANTLOXwpot. 

3. Als 58 8€Bn Kaicap els rv vioov 6 Beds, émavnAOe Se 
dua Taxéwy ovdev péya dtampakapevos ovdé mpoeAO@y emt oAV 
THS Vnoov, did Te Tas ev Tols KeArois yevouévas otdoets TOV 

, \ aA 9 ? n \ A XV Q 
Te BapBapwv Kat TOV olKEiwy oTpaTLWT@y, Kat ia TO TOAAG 
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TOY TAOLwY aTOAETOaL KaTa THY TavaeAnvoy avénow AaBovoav 
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TOV GUTWTEWY Kal TOY TAnpppidwy. Svo pévrot 7 Tpets vlKas 
évixnoe Tous Bpetravovs, xaimep 500 Taypata povor Tepawoas 
THS OTpaTias, Kal amynyayey Gunpd TE Kat dvdpdroda Kal Tis 
v ld ~ \ 4 a a ~ 
GAAns Aetas wAnOos. vuvi perro. Tov buractey TivEs TOY 
\ 
avTob. mpecBevoect Kal Oepaneiats KaTacKEvatdpevot THY TpOS 
Kaicapa tov LeBacror giArtav, avabypata te avéOnxay ev Tw 


I. G@tqvats: the esse/ae of Caesar. 

2. w6Aas 8’ avrov: Caesar, 2.G. 
5. 21. 3 ‘Oppidum autem Britanni 
vocant, cum silvas impeditas vallo 
atque fossa munierunt, quo incur- 
sionis hostium vitandae causa con- 
venire consuerunt.’ 

4. KaAdvBorrovotvrat: Diodor. 5. 
21. 5 Tds olxnoes EevTEdAEis Exovay, 
éx TwY Kadayav f fvAew xara 7d 
mAetaTov ovyxerpevas. These xaduBar 
or wigwams were like those which 
Strabo describes in speaking of the 
Belgae in the last passage: rovs 8 
oixous tx caviday nai yéppow éxorat 
peyadous Bodroedeis, Epopoy moAvty 
émBaddAovres. 

6. év 82 rats aifpiats: ‘on cloud- 
less days’; cp. 12. 2. 7 xaromrevedOat 
rais alOpias Guqa Ta EAA. 


13. woAAa tav tAciwy artrodé- 
o8ar: Caesar, 2. G. 4. 29. 

19. mwpeaBevoeot: Dio Cassius 
(53. 22. 5) states that it was the 
intention of Augustus to reduce 
Britain, but that he proceeded no 
further than Gaul, where he expected 
to receive an embassy from that 
country. Mention is made on the 
Monumentum Ancyranum of sup- 
plant chieftains from Britain coming 
to Augustus: Dect. Geogr. 1. p. 435. 
Professor Rhys remarks that what 
Strabo here says of the close and 
friendly connexion of Hritain with 
the Roman empire under Augustus 
is confirmed by the British coins of 
this period, which show in a striking 
manner the influence of Roman 
types: Celtic Britain, p. 33. 
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NO. 19.--THE LIGURIAN COAS’ 
IV. 6. 1, 2, 3.) 

The strip of coastland now known as the R: 
temperate climate and beautiful scenery is re 
most attractive districts in Europe, was very 
in ancient times, when its uncleared forests ar 
tains which separate it from the interior fp 
aspect. The view which was taken of it dur 
was not much more favourable than this, for 
the stcep ascent before the entrance to Pur 


2. ovtws: this is the reading of 
the MSS., but it was altered by 
Xylander into o¥aws, which has since 
been retained in the text: ovrws, 
however, appears to be right, as 
Madvig points out | ddvers. Crit. 1. 
}. 535), for the general meaning of 
the passage, though it is not very 
clearly expressed, is this—‘the im- 
port and export duties which they 
pay are so considerable, ihat the 
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THE LIGURIAN COASTLAWND. 135 
selects, as a specially bad road to which to compare it, the moun- 
tain routes ‘tra Lerici e Turbfa,’ i.e. between the bay of Spezia 
and Monaco. A still more deterrent influence to travellers and 
settlers existed in the rude Ligurian tribes that inhabited it, from 
fear of whom, it would seem, quite as much as from the absence 
of harbours, the line of Greek colonies, which starting from 
Massilia extended along this coast, did not advance further to the 
east than Portus Herculis Monoeci (/onaco). But the account of 
the country and its occupants that Strabo here gives applies to 
an earlier period than that of Augustus. During the reign of that 
emperor the Via Aemilia Scauri, as Strabo (5. 1. 11) calls the con- 
tinuation of the Aurelian Way from Pisae to Vada Sabatia (Vado) 
westward of Genua, was carried still further, under the name of Via 
Julia, along the Ligurian coast to Cemenelum (Cim/ez, at the back of 
Nice), so that the transit throughout was rendered easy. Of this 
road Strabo makes no mention. Nor is it probable that the Ligurians 
at that time continued to be a primitive, semi-barbarous people, 
such as he describes. Ata later period, in the commencement of 
the struggle between Otho and Vitellius, when detachments of the 
forces of those two emperors were engaged along the line of this 
coast, the account that is given of the country by Tacitus (///s¢. 
2. 12-15) leads us to suppose that it was civilized and prosperous. 
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1. "Apxevrar: Strabo's vicw of 


from Vada Sabatia. At this point 
the commencement ot the Maritime 


Alps is generally accepted in 
modem times, their point of separa- 
tion from the Apennines being fixed, 
as he would fix it, in the neighbour- 
hood of Savona, about 25 miles W. 
of Genoa, and thcrefore not far 


there is a marked depression in 
the line of mountains, through 
which, both in ancient and modem 
times, the main line of communica- 
tion with the interior has passed. 

8. "AABiyyauvov: the modem 
Albenga, where at the present day 


a a» 9 a b) U , 
tats “AAmecw €k T@Y GVvOLaTwY ToUTwL" 14 


Kadeiabat amporepov “AAB.a, xabamep Kat ’AX: 


“A ‘ nw 3 
voy €tt TO €v tots “Idmoow opos tyndAov o 


"Oxpa kat tais "AAweow “AABtor AdyerOat, as 
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T@v AATEWY EXTETALEVWD. 


2. rav ovv Atyvw 
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lyyavvwy tov b€ IvTepeAtwy, eixotws Tas 
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a fine Roman bridge remains. Strabo 
has overestimated the distance from 
Sabata to this place, which is in 
reality about 22 miles. 

3. "AABiov “IvrepéAtcov: now 
Ventimigha, the frontier town be- 
tween France and Italy. The modem 
name, which is a corruption of 
Albintemelium, is a trap to etymo- 
logists, since vent? migdia in Italian 
means ‘twenty miles... A Roman 
amphitheatre has lately been dis- 
covered at this place, and has been 
partially excavated. 

4. onpetov TiOevrat : the line of ar- 
gument here, which is not very clearly 
stated, is as follows: ‘ The names 
which were used in speaking of the 
Alps, “AAmeca 'AATewa, were origin- 
ally pronounced with 4 instead of 7; 
and this is confirmed by tbe lotty 
mountain at the eastern extremity of 
the Alps being called “AAB:ov pos, 
Consequently, when in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sabata we find names 
beginning with A/é-, like Albin- 
gaunum and Albintemelium. it Is 


emt ty Oadartn THY pev GvopacerOar “AAL 
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6. xaSatep ki: 
“and in like man: 
passage Is a corr 
of the MSS., of 
be made. 
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TloAvBios 5€ mpocridnor Tois dbvat PvAas trav Atyiwy Tots 
AexOeiot td te Tov 'OFvBlov wal 1d Trav Aexinrar. 

"“Odws 8 4 tapadla atrn aca péypte Tuppnvlas éx Rugged. 
Movolkov Atpeévos mpocexns Té €or Kal GAiuevos TARY Bpayéwy 


Sppwy kal ayxupoBoriwy. wmepxewtat 5é of Ta dpav e£atoroe 


Kpynvot oteryy amodelnovtes mpos Oadattn mdpodov. 


KaTol- 


kodat dé Alyves (Gutes a6 Openparwy TO TA€ov Kal yadaxtTos 


kal xptOlvov mépuaros, veucuevor Td TE Mpos Oadrdrrn xwpia Kat 


TO TA€oy Ta Opn. 


éxovat 8° tAny évTad0a mapmoAAnv vavT- 


ynotoy Kat peyaddderdpov, wot’ éviwy tod mayous Thy dud- 


ETpOV OKT TOdGY EvploKxecOat’ TOAAG 5é€ Kat TH TroLKtAla TOV 
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Ovivwy ovK €ott xelpw mpos Tas TpamreCoTottas. 
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1. olov “AAmevov: ‘as being “ of 
the Alps.”’’ 

émuiteTpypévws: the name Alb- 
ingaunum is given by some writers 
as Albium Ingaunum, and conversely 
Albium Intemelium is found in Tac. 
Ffist, 2. 13 as Albintimilium. 

4. péexpt Tuppnvias: the limits 
here griven nearly correspond to those 
of the eastern and western Riviera, and 
exactly to those mentioned by Dante 
in the passage already referred to. 

5. Tpocexns: ‘exposed to the 
wind’; cp. 5. 3. 6 mpogexns alyradcds 
AtBi: 5. 4. 4 paxtwins ydp Kai mpoo- 
ex7s & wAngiov alyiadds. 

8. favres Grd Opepparwv : in 4. 
6. 4 Strabo speaks of the inhabitants 
of the mountain district of this coast 
as reAdws BapBapot. 

12. tav Ovivev : the ‘thyine wood’ 
of Rev. 18. 12. This was the wood 
of the tree called by the Greeks 6uia 
or @va, and by the Romans c2/rus, 


which grew in Mauretania. The 
fondness of the Romans for tables 
made of it was so great, that Pliny 
(13. 91) calls it ‘ mensarum insania.’ 
In 12. 3. 12, No. 56, Strabo men- 
tions that wood for ornamental tables 
was imported also from Sinope. 

16, mrtitys: ‘mixed with pitch.’ 
Dioscorides (§. 48) gives the propor- 
tions in olvos mrrirns as one or two 
ounces of pitch to about six gallons 
of new wine. It must have resembled 
the resined wine which is found 
almost everywhere in modern Greece, 
and is preferred by the Greeks to 
wine without resin. 

17. ylvwvot: both Aristotle (//75¢. 
An. 6. 24, 1) and Pliny (8. 174) say 
that the -yiyvos was the stunted foal 
of a mare by a mule: in the present 
passage Strabo seems rather to use 
the word in the general sense of 


‘ pony.’ 


ness of t 
country. 


Inhabi- 
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Product: 


Portus 
Herculis 
Monoeci 
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Alpine 
tribes sub. 
jugated, 
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dtaxoalous oradtous. 


NO. 20.—ALPINE ROADS, PRECIPICES, AND AVALANCHES. 
IV. 6. 6.) 

This is a singularly graphic description of the principal features 
of Alpine passes. The mention, however, of Roman rvads in 
connexion with the mountains at the back of Como seems to be 
little more than a flourish of language. Notwithstanding what has 
been maintained to the contrary, the Septimer and Julier passes, 
which lead from Chiavenna to Chur, scem hardly, if at all, to have 
been known to the Romans. See Mr. Coolidge’s remarks in Murray's 
Handbook for Switzerland, 18th ed., pp. 382, 390. 


€ S “A , ty ~ las 
6. ‘Yrépxewtar S€ tov Kopov wpds 7H pidy tev “AATEwr 
e : , _ Q Cry \ \ v7 » \ Q ef f 
idpupevov TH Mev Parroe kat Ovevrwves ent THY Ew KEexAperot, 
“~ AN > “~ \ ~) 4 
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tf. gayot: coarse cloaks, such as 
were worn also by the Spaniards; 


probably refers, as the late Prof. 
Freeman once suggested to me, to 


cp. 3. 3.7, No. 11. 

2. Avyyovpiov: see note on the 
preceding extract. 

(4, Sppos: the small harbour of 
Monaco, which is much exposed to 
the Ic. wind, lies on the northern 
side of the steep and rocky pro- 
montory, on which the town is built. 

7. Movoikoy xaAdovupévov: the 
epithet ‘dwelling alone,’ as applied 
to the tutelar divinity of the place, 


its solitary position, as being the last 
of the Greek colonies on this coast. 

8. amo Tov dvopatos: from its 
being Greek. 

6 Macoadwrtikos mapamAovs : 
‘the stretch of coast under the in- 
fluence of Massilia.’ 

9. "AvriwoAews: now Antzdes, 
between Cannes and Nice. 

13. Anmovnot: the three tribes 
here mentioned have left traces of 


“sn 


me) 


Te) 
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cuvodtay OAnt amoAapBavety Svvdpevat Kal cvveEwbeiy els Tas 
bromimrovcas pdpayyas. woAAal yap aAAnAas émixewrat 
TAaKEs, Taywy emt mayots yevoperwy Tis xLovos KpvoTadAw- 
dav cal Tay emimoATs det padiws amoAvoperwy and TOV EvTOS 
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their names in the names of places 
at the present day—the Lepontii in 
the Vial Leventina, as the upper 
valley of the Ticino is called; the 
Tridentini in 7ren¢, in the valley 
of the Adige between Verona and 
Botzen; and the Stoni or Stoeni 
in Stenzco, the chief place in the 
Val Sarca, at the back of the lake 
of Garda. Strabo, however, is in 
error in placing the two latter of 
these to the west of Comum. 

I, Katatpéxovta : Madvig’s 
emendation (sdvers. Crit., 1. p. 
539) for «aréxovra: he compares 


4. 6. 8 awavres 8 ovro: nai ris 
"IraXias Ta yerrovevovra pépn Karé- 
tpexov ae. The tribes here men- 
tioned never inhabited Italy. 

5. Os éveom: ‘as far as may be.’ 

6. Kataoxeunv: ‘engineering 
works,’ i.e. the construction of 
roads (ri Katackeuny trav ddwv), 
which is mentioned immediately 
below. 

12. Kata Tiva avrov: ‘in some 
places there’; this is Kramer's 
emendation for «ard reavrou: Gros- 
kurd suggests xara twas Tdnous, 

20. StaAv@yjvar : ‘ melted.’ 


Passes and 
roads. 


Precipices. 


Avalanches. 


BOOK V. 


NORTHERN AND CENTRAL 





NO. 21.—VENETIA; RAVENNA; SOURCE OF 
Cole 8) 


The interesting accounts hcre given of thes 
Strabo's own, for he had not visited this part of 
This is especially apparent in his account of Ra: 
mention is made of the great works which Augu 
—the port of Classis (C/asse), three miles dis 
which was constructed as a station for the 
Adriatic, and the canal, called the Fossa Augv 
tion of the waters of the Padus was carriec 
Ravenna in the direction of Classis. 

The change that has taken place in the a 
between ancient times and the present day ts 
has the sea receded considerably in the ir 
miles distant from Ravenna—but the lagoor 
city, and the canals which intersected it, ha 

‘+> of the rivers, 


bo 


“ya 


VENETIA ; RAVENNA ; SOURCE OF THE TIMAVUS. I41 


a river 50 yards broad, and deep enough to be navigable for 
vessels of considerable size. Its course before it discharges itself 
into the sea is not much more than a mile in length. From these 
facts, and others which are mentioned in the notes, it will be seen 
that Virgil’s and Strabo’s descriptions of this remarkable stream 
are in no way exaggerated. See Sir E. H. Bunbury’s excellent 
article ‘ Timavus’ in the Dict. Geogr. 
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7. "Ev &€ rots €Aeot peylotn péy ears ‘Paoverva, EvrAowayys Ravenna 
built on 


GAn kal Sidppuros, yepupacs Kat mopOpelors ddevopern. SEXETAL piles, 


2. mpdcern Sétauty: ‘and this 
district is additionally affected by 
the movements of the sea.’ 

3. THs KaO’ Hpds Oadrdrrys: the 
Mediterranean. 

4. Sporomadet: ‘is affected in 
the same way as.’ At Venice the 
tide rises and falls two feet. 


8. StatrAovs ¢xeu: ‘admit of 
navigation.’ 
9. &« pépovs KAvfovrac: ‘are 


only in part surrounded by water.’ 
10. TOUS éK THY TrOTapeV: ‘are 


singularly favoured in respect of 
their river-transport from the sea.’ 

12. TlaSou: Kramer’s emenda- 
tion of the ungrammatical 6 Mados 
of the MSS., which Meineke retains. 

16. §vAowayys: ‘built on piles’ ; 
in this respect, and in its being 
intersected by canals (Stapputos), 
which were spanned by bridges, 
ancient Ravenna must have strongly 
resembled modern Venice. 

17. d8evopévy: ‘provided with 
thoroughfares by means of,’ &c. 


* ms 
limavi. 
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3. Svoaepiav: not malaria, but 
foul air from the sewage. There 
was another side to the advantages 
here mentioned, in the badness of 
the drinking-water and the wetness 
of the subsoil, which caused a later 
writer to satirize Ravenna as a place 
where ‘sitiunt vivi, natant sepulti’ ; 
Sidon. Apoll., Zfzst. 1. 5. 85 ep. 
Martial, 3. 56, 57. 

6. év "Adebavipeig : cp. 17.1.7, 
No. 78 év ‘Adcgavdpeia 32 tov 
Oépovs apyopevov mAnpovpevos 6 
NecdAos mAnpot kai THY Aipyny Mare- 
otis: Kat oldev €&@ TeAparwoes TO THY 
Gvadopay motnaov poxOnpav. 

12. pux®@: this is strictly true, 
for the Timao, as the river is now 


walla Anaen inbn tha narcthpenenns ict 
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there are seven 
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No. 31. 
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Gp@v depouevoy xatanlnrew els BépeOpov, €t0’ tnd yas 
évexOevra mept éxarov cal tTpidxovta otadlous emt rH Oaddrry 
5 THY éxBoAny TovetoOat. 


No. 22.—LUNA AND ITS QUARRIES: PISA. 
(V. 2. §.) 


The bay of Spezia, which is now the chief station of the Italian 
warships, with a dockyard and arsenal at its head, is one of the 
finest harbours in the world, being seven miles long by three broad, 
with deep water, and well sheltered. At an early period, when the 
Etruscans were a great naval power in this part of the Mediterranean, 
it was used, no doubt, by them, as Strabo implies ; and subsequently 
the Romans employed it as a starting-point for their armaments 
which were destined for Spain. Its beauty was celebrated by the 
Roman poets, especially by Ennius, whose line, ‘ Lunai portum, est 
operae, cognoscite, cives,’ is quoted by Persius (6.9). The Carrara 
quarries, which are in its neighbourhood (‘ Lunensium lapidicinae’), 
were as famous in ancient as they are in modern times; and the 
white marble which they produced was regarded as rivalling, if not 
surpassing, that of Paros for use in statuary (Pliny, 36. 14). 

The modern Pisa, though it occupies the site of the ancient city 
of that name (otherwise called Pisae), differs from it greatly in 


pa current to the sea, yet at 
igh tides the waters were swollen, 
so as to rush forth with much greater 
force and volume, and inundate the 
neighbouring meadows ; and at such 
times, he adds, the waters of all 
the sources but one became per- 
ceptibly brackish, doubtless from 
some subterranean communication 
with the sea’; Dyact. Geogr., s.v. 
Timavus. 

3. BépeBpov: an Tonic form of 
Bapabpory, which Strabo also uses 


in describing the underground chan- 
nels in Greece; see 8. 8. 4, No. 43. 
In the case of a river of such mag- 
nitude issuing from the earth, a 
connexion with another stream, such 
as Posidonius suggested, is highly 
probable ; and Cluver tells us, that 
in his day it was popularly regarded 
as the outflow of a stream which 
sinks into the earth near S. Canzian, 
a place about 13 miles distant: 
Pict. Geogr.. ubi supra; cp. Bae- 
deker’s Northern Italy, p. 282. 


sunae 
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4. GyxtBabets: ‘deep close to the right, bank 


shore’; the word is used in HIom. may here remar 
Od, 5. 413 a@yx: Babys 5é Oadagoa. it gave its nar 

5. Oadatroxpatycavrwy avépom- was five mile 
mwv: the Etrurians. and that the \ 


7. % ZapdSo: more probably _ into it. 
Corsica. for Sardinia is 180 miles 18. wordutov 
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loud. 


.”| The story probably 8. rovs émi trav yovev: an evi- 


the similarity of the dent exaggeration. 

20. Kav tais émavAeot: ‘ where 
ppyttov: the Arnus__ even in their country seats men build 
Arretium, but rose 30 palaces worthy of the Persians’: 
to the north. for Persian luxury as proverbial, see 
oxtoGeis: there seems Hor. Od. 1. 38. 1 ‘Persicos odi, 
ndation in fact for this puer, apparatus.’ 


IRTHERN AND CENTRAL ITALY. 


HE APPIAN WAY AND THE POMPTINE MARSHES. 
(V. 8. 6.) 


iptine Marshes, which extend over an area 30 miles 
ind from 6 to It in breadth, occupied the southern- 
of Latium, between the Volscian mountains and the sea. 
:aused by the want of any sufficient outflow for the waters 
cend to this district from the mountains, and are dammed 
ae sand which has accumulated alony the shore. As they 
direct line between Rome and the Campanian coast, they 
sented a perplexing problem to the rulers of that capital in 
The work on the ‘sterilis diu palus,’ which Horace (A. ?. 
les to as having been accomplished by Augustus, does not 
to have effected much, and throughout the whole of the 
iges, and even down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
ian Way, which crossed these marshes, became impassable 
abandoned. It remained for Pope Pius VI to reopen it, 
also restored the canal which Strabo mentions. But the 
] remedy Is to carry off to the sea by artificial channels the 
by which the marshes are supplied, and this would be 
of great difficulty and expense. One or two points in the 
notice of the canal journey—its being usually made by 
nd the boat being towed by a mule—illustrate in an 
ng manner Horace’s account in the Iter ad Brundisium 
5. 11 foll.). Strabo no doubt had passed by this way, and 
tion of the ‘sorry mule’ (jpidmoy) seems to imply personal 
Ice. 
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Kipxatov: this is Mad- 2. ato TOU oupBeByKorTos: ‘from 
rection (p. 541) for r@ Kip- the nature of its position’; cp. 
> rightly remarks that the Hor. Sa¢. 1. 5. 26 ‘Impositum saxis 
but not the dative, is used —_ late candentibus Anxur.’ Strabo sup- 
v by Strabo for the place poses Tpayivy to be derived from 

"- --e is computed. zpayvus. Similar etymologies of the 
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13. Aaxwvixov krlopa: there is 
no early authority for this legend, 
though it is mentioned by other 
writers. 

Sid +d evoppov: the derivation 
of Formiae from dppos was at one 
time accepted by Curtius, but was 
opposed by Corssen, Aussprache 
(2 ed.), 1. p.148 wofe, and is now 
given up. 

14. Katdrav: Caieta was the 
name of the town, which Strabo 
does not mention, and the bay on 
the E. side of it was called Caietanus 
Sinus. It will be seen, however, 
that he extended the latter name so 
as to apply to the whole line of 
coast from Tarracina to Formiae. 

15. katéras: as Caieta is thus 


. . 
emunnnecod tn Aariwa tte nama fram 


(Gaéta 


Site of 
Rome not 
naturally 


Tas Poppias TeTTapakovTa. 


No. 24.—ROME; DISADVANTAGES AND ADV. 
POSITION. 


(V. 3. 7.) 


This passage should be compared with anc 
(6. 4. 1, No. 33), where Strabo discusses the 
geography of Italy generally on the developme 
state. In the present extract he unreasonably di 
of Rome as the nursery and centre of a great em 
notices the advantages which it derived from the 
and building material supplied by the neighbou 
from the facility of river-transport from the int: 
points of greater importance. These are (1) its « 
Italy, owing to which it was brought into conti 
another of the various races of the peninsula, and 
them, and was ultimately adapted for the seat o 
its situation relatively to the sea, to which by me 
was near enough for purposes of commerce 
supremacy, while it was sufficiently distant fro! 
be safe from attacks from that quarter ; and (3) 
city for unlimited extension over the neighbourin; 
original nucleus formed by its seven hills. 
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7. Ey 6€ 71) Mecoyaia TpwT) Mev UTEP Ti 
€ ¢ , ‘ a 3 a ~ F Ul Cal i 
7 Popn, Kat povn ye emt Tw Tepeper xetrar 


om 


“Vruynipy vu “apys Utpoy bY TCAIEU EUS Copies Us “apuy ve@~tuv Vv Vit 
Ia? e “ Le) v4 , 4 4 “~ , 
ovd ol peTa Ta’Ta TMpocKTicayTEs Tiva pépyn KUpLOL TOD BeEATi- 
9 a ee 
ovos yoav, aAX’ edovAEvoy Tots mpovToKEmévots. ob péev ye 
mp@to. TO KamitwAtov cat td TlaAdriov xat tov Kupitroy 
Addov éretytoay, bs Hv otrws eve (Baros Tots £wOey war e 
epddov Tiros Tartos etvev émedOov, ivlka peTier tip Tov 
dprayetcay tapbérwy DBpw* “Ayxos 6@ Mdpxtos mpocdAaBav 
TO Kaidtoy dpos cat To "ABevtivoy dpos cat Td petagy Tovtwp 
mediov, Sinptnuéva kal am adAAnAwY Kal amd TOV TpoTeTEt- 
Xtopevwv, mpoceOnxey dvayKkaiws’ ovTe yap ovTws épupvous 
Adghous Ew Telyovs €acar Tols BovAoperors emTELxiopaTa 
Led @ vA) 4 9 nn \ , N 
Kadws etyey ov GAov éxtAnpwcat Tov KvKAov loyvoe TOV 
U n - ‘ ~ , 
Méxpt TOU Kupivov. 1Aey&e 5€ Lepovios tHy ExAeuwpuw" aveTAN- 
pwoe yap tpoobeis roy Te HoxvAtvoy Addov kal Tov Ovipivadi. 
kal radra 5 evepoda trois ELwhév ear’ Sidvep rappoy Badetav 
4 9 ‘ >) N 9 é Q “ \ 3 J ad 
dpvEavres els 70 evtdos eb€Eavto Tiy yn, Kal eférewav Goov 
€ “ oN A ‘ b , n / \ 93 
éLaotddtoy xGua emt 71] EVTOS Ope THs Tappov, Kat éméBadov 


I, eipyrat: in §. 3. 3, where he 
says that Romulus and Remus 
founded Rome év rémurs o& mpos aiperv 
padAov f mpods dvaynny emrndeiors. 

3. ol pév ye mp@ro; the tradi- 
tions of the origin of the city which 
Strabo followed differ in some re- 
spects from those that are found in 
Livy, who places the original settle- 
ment on the Palatine, says nothing 
of an attack of Titus Tatius on the 
Quirinal Hill, and regards Tullus 
Hostilius, and not Ancus Martius, 
as having first enclosed the Caelian. 
It would be sujerfluous here to 
criticize Strabo’s statements from 
the point of view of modern his- 
torical investigation, as given by 
Mommsen, //. A. vol.1.ch. 4. It is 
there established that the early city 
occupied the Palatine, with suburbs 
on the Esquiline and Caelian, and 
that there was an independent settlc- 
ment on the Quirinal. 


5. €€ époB0u: ‘at the first as- 
sault’; cp. Polyb. 1. 36. 11 rovrous 
pev &f épddou Kai padiws TpePapevors. 

17. aordbiov yxapa: Dionys. 
Hal. gives the length of the Agger 
as about seven stades (g. 68. 4), 
which Mr. Burn (Aome and the 
Campagna, p. 48) considers to be 
aright estimate. The whole pass- 
age from Dionysius is worth quoting: 
év 5@ yapiov, & rHs méAcws émtpayur- 
Taroy éomy, ano Twy AloxvAivay xa- 
Aovpévav mudwy péexpt THY KoAAivwy, 
Xetpomointas égriv dxupdv’ Tappos TE 
yap dpwpuxrat mpd avrov mAaTos 
Bpaxurarn peiCay éxaroy modmy, xal 
BaOos éativ avrTns rpiaxovtamovy: 
recyos & trepaveornxe THs Tappov 
Xwpar: mpocexdpevov Evdodev tna 
kat wAaTei, olov pnre xpiois Karage- 
oOnvar pyre broputropévay trav Oe- 
HeAiwy dvaTpanjvat. TovTO TY xwpiov 
éxra pév éaort padtor’ éni phos ora- 
diay, wevrpKovra be noday esi wAaTOS 


Extension 
of the city. 


The Agger. 


I. retxos: a fine piece of this 
wall, constructed of huge blocks of 
peperino, has been laid bare, and is 
now to be seen within the precincts 
of the railway station at Rome. 

2. tpitn €ott mvAy: from the 
Viminal Gate issued the read which 
passed through the existing closed 
gate (Jerta Chtusa’ in the wall of 
Aurelian. ‘Its exact position was 
discovered in 1872, while digging 
the foundations of tne new Public 
Offices, by the exposure of the lava- 
paved road which passed through 
it, very nearly in the middle of the 
Agger—imo plow Te xXwyatt, as 
Strabo says.’ Middleton, Zhe Xe- 
mains of Ancient Rome, vol.1, p. 133- 
In the course of recent excavations 
in the N.E. of Rome traces of the 
two other gates mentioned in this 
passage have also been discovered. 
The Porta Collina was found to be 


a little to the S. of the present road 
to the Porta Pia, while the founda- 
tions of the Porta Esquilina are in 
contact with the existing Arch of 
Gallienus, which was built against 
it on the outside; ibid. pp. 131, 133. 

1I. TO paxaptoOyoopevov: ‘there 
was nothiny in the advantages of 
the position to call for favourable 
comment’; lit. ‘what they might 
expect to be congratulated on was 
not,’ &c. 

15. avréxet: ‘is sufficiently sup- 
plied’; lit. ‘holds out.” At the 
end of this passaye, dvretye means 
‘met the demand.’ 

17. GupTTaces Kal eutrpycets : 
cp. Juv. 3. 193 ‘Nos urbem colimus 
tenul tibicine fultam | Magna parte 
sul’; and 197 ‘ Vivendum est illic 
ubi nulla incendia.’ 

peramAdcets : 
terations,’ 


‘complete = al- 
‘transformations’; this 
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KAdvts. 


b] “a , ‘ \ \ 9 , , 
EAQTTWPATWY THS TOAEWS, TOS BEV TAS EuTpHoELs TUYTAagas 


éneneAnOn pev ovv 6 LeBaaros Kaicap tev rotovtwy Regula- 
tions of 
Augustus. 
‘ 3 n 3 , ‘ “ A N ‘ 
OTpariwrTikoy €x T@Y amedAEevbepwy TO BonOincov, mpos be Tas 
, \ a “ n A , \ 
TUUTTWOTELS TA Un TOY KaLvoOv olKkodopnpatwy KabeAwy, Kat 
4 9 , nn € , Q q nv e m4 nm 
kwAvoas é€aipew today EBdourjKovta TO Tpos Tals ddots Tats 
Syipociats. AAA’ Guws énéAerTev Gy 1) evardpOwors, et jar) TA 


pétradAa Kal 7 DAN Kal TO Tis TopOpeias evperayeipioroy 


GuTelye. 


is Madvig’s emendation (p. §42), 
approved by Cobet (p.128), of pe- 
tampages of the MSS., both here 
and in the following line, where 
perarpases is wholly unsuited to 
the meaning required. 

2. cavubakASvruv' cp. Hor. 
Epist.t.1.100 ‘Diruit, aedificat,’ &c. 

5. €€ “AABas: from Alba Fu- 
censis, near the lake Fucinus. This 
is a mistake; the Anio rises at some 
distance to the S.W. of that lake, 
near the town of Treba. 


7. & Tevéas: the Tinia, a small 
river of Umbria, which reached the 
Tiber a few miles below Perusia. 

12. otpatwrtikov: the ‘ cohortes 
vigilum,’ who were established by 
Augustus at a night-watch, both to 

revent fires and to act as police. 
Chey consisted of freedmen ; Sueton. 
Octav. 25. 

dreXevOepwv: Lat. ‘libertini’; 
the word is emended by Cobet from 
the inadmissible dweAevOepwrav of 
the MSS. 


The impression made on an intelligent stranger by Rome in the 
Augustan age is here strikingly presented to us. The Campus 
Martius was at that time not only a place of recreation, but, owing 
to its magnificent edifices, the most attractive quarter of the city to 
the sight-seer ; and the Mausoleum of Augustus, which is the only 
building that Strabo describes in detail, was evidently when he 
wrote the wonder of the day. This huge monument, erected in 
somewhat barbarous taste, stood between the Via Flaminia and the 
river in the northern part of the Campus, and was built by Augustus 
in the year 28 B.C. as a burial-place for himself and his relatives: 
and the ashes of many of his successors were deposited there until 
the time of Nerva’s death in 98 A.D. Its foundations, which were 
square in form, were of travertine stone, and from these was reared 
an immense circular vaulted chamber, built of massive concrete and 
faced with white marble, which contained the sarcophagus of 
Augustus, with a series of fourteen compartments radiating from it, 
in which the other members of the Julian family were interred. 
Above the vault a conical mound of earth was piled up, and was 
planted with trees in the manner of a hanging garden, the whole 
being surmounted by a bronze statue of Augustus. In front of the 
entrance stood two bronze pillars, which were placed there in 
accordance with that emperor’s injunctions, inscribed with a cata- 
logue of the acts of his reign (Sucton. Ocfav. 101). These have 
now perished, but a copy of a portion of the inscription exists in the 
Monumentum Ancyranum, on the walls of the Temple of Augustus 
at Angora. The Mausoleum was pillaged by Alaric, and in the 
middle ages was converted into a fortress by the Colonna. At 
a later period the vaulting fell in, and consequently the mound has 
disappeared ; and though the shell of the building remains, its walls 
have been stripped of their white marble, and the basement is buried 
beneath the soil. At the present day the interior is disfigured by 
its having been converted into a theatre or circus, which is known 
as the Teatro Correa. Burn, Rome and the Campagna, pp. 343-345 3 
Middleton, 7he Remains of Ancient Rome, 2. pp. 288-290; Story. 
Roba di Roma, pp. 224-232. 
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10. d&ppapdftas: ‘so that the 
wagons receive what is brought by 


16. Mapxos 'Aypimmas: Agrippa 
was the Baron Haussmann of the 


river-transit.’ For this somewhat 
unusual sense of wopOuetoy, cp. the 
similar use of wopOyeia in 5. 3. 11, 
No. 26 wore rhv é« twv peraddAwy 
efayaryny Kal my nopOpeiay evpapy 
TEA€ws eivat. 

cuvvonpw AlOp: ‘stones cut to 
fit,’ ‘ashlar’; cp. 17. 1. 48, No. 84. 

Il, katakapGévres : ‘ vaulted.’ 

12. atroAeAoinact: ‘tunnels (for 
the passage of the water) leave 
space for a road which in some 
cases admits the passage of a wagon 
laden with hay.’ 


Augustan age. 

a2. ol rovrou tratdes : his adopted 
sons. Strabo was perhaps thinking 
of Marcellus, though the theatre 
which bears his name was not 
erected by him, but by Augustus 
after his death. Augustus also 
dedicated a portico and basilica in 
the names of his grandsons, Gaius 
and Lucius: Sueton. Octav. 29. 

ol diAo: these are enumerated 
by Suetonius, Joc. ctt.: ‘Sed et ceteros 
principes viros saepe hortatus est, 
ut pro facultate quisque monumentis, 


Roads, 
aqueducts, 
and drains. 


Works of 
art. 
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vel novis vel refectis et excultis, 
urbem adornarent. Multaque a 
multis exstructa sunt: sicut a Marcio 
VPhilippo acdes Herculis Musarum ; 
a L. Comiticio aedes Dianae; ab 
Asinio Pollione atrium Libertatis; 
a Munatio Planco aedes Saturni; 
a Cormclio Balbo theatrum; a Sta- 
tilio Tauro amphitheatrum; a Marco 
vero Agrippa complura et egrevia,’ 

I. yuvy: Livia: the Porticus 
Liviae is mentioned below. 

aSeAgq: Octavia; the Porticus 
Octaviae, which was built by Au- 
gustus in her name, is sometimes 
spoken of as her work, The remains 
of it are close to those of the theatre 
of Marcellus, near the angle formed 
by the Capitoline and the river. 

macav trepeBadovro omovdry: 
‘surpassed all others in energy.’ 

4. Kai ydp To peyeBos: ‘for both 


ele n.et anne ~F oh 2 DAR 8 


wee cen cd nebo] 
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and streets, at the close of the Re- 
public there was nothing to hinder 
the whole of its vast arca from being 
laid out with new streets. forticus, 
and open spaces, with much regu- 
larity and symmetry, when the preat 
building era set in during the reign 
of Augustus: Middleton, of, c#. 1. 
p- 378. ae ; 

4. Wpos T@ ToTap@ Xapa peya: 
the Mausoleum of Augustus was not 
actually on the bank of the Tiber, 
but near cnough to it for Virgil 
(Aen, 6. 874) to describe the river 
as flowing by it, and for Tacitus 
(Anz. 3. yg) to speak of Piso as 
landing there. The word ‘tumulus,’ 
which both those writers apply to it, 
refers to the x@ya or mound of earth 
that surmounted it. 


. THs kavotpas: this cremato- 
rium was called the UstrinaCaesarum. 
‘The site of the Ustrina on the side 
towards the Via Flaminia (Corso) 
has been identihed by the discovery 
of six travertine czpfz, inscribed with 
records of the persons whose bodies 
had been burnt there’: Middleton, 
op. cit. 1. p. 290. 

12. GAAnv ef GAAns: these words 
refer to BaotAikds arods: ‘should 
see, ranged one after another on 
either side of this, both basilicas and 
temples.’ The basilicas referred to 
were the Basilica Paulli on the 
northern, and the Basilica Julia on 
the southern, side of the Forum. 

14. to THS AtBlas meptmdty: this 
was situated on the Esquiline, but 
its site has not been discovered. 


\ 
agtodoywraroy 5€ TO MavowAetoy Kadovpevor, éml Mausoleut 


of Augus- 
tus. 


madw 8 et tis els thy dyopay The 


Forum. 


NO. 26.—TIBUR, PRAENESTE, AND THE ALBAN HILLS. 
(V. 3. 11-13.) 


Strabo, who here is describing from personal observation, 
rightly regards the Alban Hills as forming an independent group, 
separated by a depression from the Aequian and Volscian moun- 
tains. They are in fact a cluster of volcanoes, the craters of some 
of which, being filled with water, have become lakes, like those of 
Albano and Nemi. On the edge of the mountains that rise on the 
further side of the depression to the north-east, stood the important 
fortress-towns of Tibur and Praeneste, which from their command- 
ing position dominated the plain of Latium. 

The district which is included in this survey furnished the greater 
part of the materials for building that were used at Rome. These 
were (1) /#fa(‘ tophus '), which was found both at Rome itself and at 
various places in the Campagna; (2) ¢vazvertine (‘lapis Tiburtinus °*), 
the chief quarries of which were near Aquae Albulae in the plain 
below Tibur, as Strabo says; (3) Aeper?ae, of which two kinds were 
used—the ‘lapis Albanus,’ a somewhat pcrishable stone, which was 
quarried in the Alban Hills ; and the ‘ lapis Gabinus,’ a harder and 
more fireproof material, which Strabo mentions as being found at 
Gabil, in the level ground between Tibur and Tusculum. To men- 
tion instances of the use of these :—tufa is found in the older parts 
of the Servian wall; travertine on the exterior of the Coliseum ; 
‘lapis Albanus’ at the exit of the Cloaca Maxima into the river ; and 
‘Japis Gabinus’ on the front of the Tabularium. 
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2. To ‘HpdwAeov: Hercules was 86 -go. 
the divinity principally worshipped 2. 6xatapaxrys: the celebrated 
at Tibur, and his temple there was — waterfall. which is here excellently 
famed for its magnificence; Juv. 14. described in few words. 


Riga tee siuanibG an overena ep vuasinedese 
Rome, 1.p. 7. 

sou «ai épv@pod: this is 
Kramer's emendation, accepted by 
Meineke, of «at rov épuv@pov of the 
MSS. If the latter is retained, it 
would seem to refer to the reddish 
kind of tufa (‘ruber tophus’), which 
is found in various parts of Latium, 
and gives its name to Saxa Rubra 
on the Flaminian Way; and the 
epithet épu6pes is more applicable to 
this than to the ‘ lapis Gabinus.’ 

3. wopOpelav: ‘ river-transport ’; 
cp. wopOyeiav gopria in the last 
extract. 

5. “AABovAa: these are now 
called La Solfatara from the sul- 
phureous character of the water, the 
milky colour of which accounts for 
its ancient name. Though it is cool 
in temperature, a fetid vapour ex- 
hales from it. There isa bathing es- 


9. Tuxns lepov: this was so 
great, that the modern city of Pa- 
lestrina is almost entirely built on 
its site and substructions. The mode 
of divination called ‘ sortes Palae- 
strinae’ was famous in antiquity. 

13. ‘EAAnvidas: in the case of 
Tibur this view was generally 
adopted by the Roman poets, as, 
for instance, by Horace, Ou. 2.6. 5, 
‘ Tibur, Argeo positum colono.’ But 
it is more probable that both it 
and Praeneste were of native origin. 

15. dxpav: ‘for a citadel.’ 
Strabo’s description is confirmed by 
the following account of a modern 
observer: ‘This hill, which is of 
very considerable elevation (being 
not less than 2,400 feet above the 
sea, and more than 1,200 above its 
immediate base), projects like a 
great buttress or bastion from the 


Tusculum 
‘Frascati. 
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angle of the Apennines towards the 
Alban Hills.” Bunbury, in Lcé, 
Geogr. 2. p. 665. 

2. TOUVTOU : SC. TOU ALYEVOS. 

5. Mapios: C. Marius the 
younger, who was blockaded by 
Sulla in Praeneste. The ‘ cuniculus’ 
OT Tradpos Umovopos in which he con- 
cealed himself is mentioned by Livy, 
Epit. $8, Vell. Paterc. 2. 27, and 
Appian, 2. C. 1. 94; but these au- 
thorities differ as to whether he was 
killed or committed suicide. 

6. woAdeot: after this word the 
MSS. read mAeicrov; but Cobet 
omits it, on the ground of its having 
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iv donv tyevd: from 
vhich prevailed there, as it 
e present day. 

wya: ‘agrecable to dwell 
Svadiayaryov, *‘ unpleasant 
n,’ 16, 2. 23, No. 76. 

!: i.e. after passing the 
‘ount on the way from 
. Aricia stood on the 
‘ern, Tusculum on_ the 
tern, side of the Alban 


tov éffjKovra: the dis- 
1 Rome to Aricia was 120 
id for this reason Cluver 
rs have wished to alter 
© etxoot: but Strabo has 
same mistake in 5. 3. 2, 
says that the distance from 


a steep hill, but in ancient times it 
extended into the valley below, 
which was called the Vallis Aricina, 
and must once have been the basin 
of a lake, and before that the crater 
of a volcano. 

13. Aavowov: owing to a curi- 
ous confusion between this place 
and Lavinium, which dates back to 
the middle ages, its modern name is 
Civita Lavinia. Strabo is right in 
saying that it commands a view of 
the sea. 

woAts =‘“Pwpatwy: the mean- 
ing of this is difficult to explain, 
nor is any help furnished by reading 
mods amoxos ‘Pwpaiwy, for Lanu- 
vium did not even bear the title of 
a colonia, though colonies of vete- 
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(Lake of 
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deeply sunk in an ancient crater, 
which as the Lake of Nem1 is famed 
in modern times for its picturesque 
scenery. The temple was exca- 
vated in 1885 by Sir J. Savile, 
British Ambassador in Rome. 

2. aiSpupa at: ‘a copy of 
that of Artemis, as worshipped 
among the Tauri.’ 

3. ZKvOcov: the reference is to 
the human sacrifices in Taurica, 
which are familiar in connexion 
with the story of Iphigenia and 
Orestes. 

4. & yevnOeis atréxerp : ‘a run- 
away slave, who has slain with his 
own hand the priest who preceded 
him.’ Strabo’s account of the ex- 
traordinary system by which the 
succession to this priesthood was 
determined is confirmed by Ovid, 
Fast. 3. 263 foll., and Ars Am. 1. 
259; Statius, Sr/v. 3. 1. 553 Sue- 
tonius, Cadey. 35; Pausanias, 2. 
27. 4, and Servius on Virg. Aen. 46. 
a ak I 
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6. weAayllou 
flows its banks’ 
uses this word o: 
by water, as the 
19), and of floods 
of the Nile dur 
(17. 1. 4). 

10. Salpovés 
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the line of the Appian Way. 

4. TOAD pelfw: the Alban lake 
is six miles in circumference, that of 
Nemi three. 

5. al XAexOeioar: Tibur and 
Praeneste: tmpoowrépw here, like 
évSorépw above, is used of the posi- 
tion of the places relatively to Rome. 

6. 4 "“AABa: Alba Fucensis, 
which was ‘situated on the Via 
Valeria, on a hill of considerable 
elevation, about three miles from 
the northern shores of the Lake 
Fucinus’ ; Bunbury, in ict. Geogr. 
1, p. 86. The lake was completely 
drained by Prince Torlonia in 1875. 

12. etre: ‘whether it be that’; in 
the passage which follows two pos- 
sible causes are suggested for the fall 
in the level of the lake, viz. either the 
diversion, or the failure, of the deep- 
seated springs that supply it from 
beneath. In the former case, the 


péovotv). The subject of the last- 
mentioned verb is ai myal, which is 
understood in tav Kata Bd0ous 
Uvypav. The real cause of the 
changes of level was, as is usual 
in the case of lakes which have 
no visible outlet, the stoppage or 
opening of a subterranean channel. 
The Lacus Fucinus is known to 
have been provided with such a 
assage. 

14. ovvOA(Bovrar: ‘form’; the 
word is used again of sources con- 
tributing to form a stream in 8. 6. 
21, No. 42 ovwvOAiBecOa riv xpnryny. 

15. "Apevavov: what is here 
stated of this river is confirmed by 
Ovid, Afet. 15. 279 ‘Necnon Sica- 
nias volvens Amenanus harenas | 
Nunc fluit, interdum suppressis fon- 
tibus aret.” These changes are prob- 
ably due to volcanic movements 
about the base of Etna. 


The Lake Avernus, which was situated on the isthmus that joined 
the promontory of Misenum to the mainland of Campania, occupied 
a deeply-sunk volcanic crater, the steep sides of which were thickly 
covered with trees. Between it and the open sea lay Cumae, with 
which city in Roman times it was connected by a long tunnel ; 
while on the side towards the bay of Baiae the Lucrine Lake was 
interposed—a_ shallow lagoon of considerable size, which was 
separated from the sea by a bank of sand. Originally the two 
lakes had no communication with one another, but a canal was dug 
between them by Agrippa, who desired to convert the Lake Avernus 
into an inner harbour, at the time when he was forming the Julius 
Portus by deepening the Lucrine and opening a wide channel 
between it and the sea, while he strengthened its barner of sand by 
an artificial dam. This work was sufficiently important to evoke 
the praises of contemporary Roman poets (Virg. Georg. 2. 161-163 ; 
Hor. A. P. 63), and consequently it is not a little surprising to find 
that already when Strabo wrote it had become useless and was de- 
serted. The reason of this is probably to be found in the difficulty 


of preventing accumulations of sand in such a lagoon. 


2. tod Mapxiou vSaros: Pliny 
also (31. 41) speaks of the water of 
this aqueduct as ‘clarissima aqua- 
rum omnium in toto orbe,’ and he 
likewise asserts that it came from 
the Lacus Fucinus, though this is 
an impossibility. for the deep valley 
of the Liris is here interposed. The 


At the 


principal reservoir of the Aqua 
Marcia was at Sublaqueum, the 
modern Subiaco. 

4. év Baber tis xwpas: ‘in the 
heart of the country.’ 

5. Tous dvAakiys Seopévous : 
e.g. Syphax (Liv. 30. 17), Perseus 
(Liv. 45. 42). 
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2. "Axepovola Alpwy: now the 
Lago del Fusaro. The Greeks of 
Cumae, when they had found a fitting 
spot for the entrance to Hell at the 
lake Avernus, seem to have proceeded 
to identify other objects in the neigh- 
bourhood, such as this lagoon and 
certain streams which Strabo men- 
tions, with other features of their 
Inferno. 

13. dyx Babys Kat dprioropos : 
‘deep close to shore (cp. 5. 2. 5, 


No. 22) and with a clear entrance.’ 

14. xpetav 8 ov tapexdpevos : 
‘not serving for.’ 

16. tpoaBpaxy : ‘somewhat shal- 
low’; cp. 6. 3. 6, No. 32, of Taren- 
tum; and 7. 4. 1. 

dm\ovwv : this is Madvig’s emenda- 
tion (p. §42) of moAuy of the MSS, 
He rightly remarks ‘ magnitudo nihil 
officiebat.’ The reading yevéoOa: for 
A€yeoOa: eight lines below is also 
his correction. 


Avernus. 
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merians. 
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4. $8e.popévous: the story that 
birds were killed by flying over this 
lake is given by Virgil (Ae. 6. 239) 
and Lucretius (6. 740), who also 
gives the derivation from 4 and épuis. 
It was related also of other pieces 
of water, e.g. the Dead Sea (Tac. 
Hist. 5. 6), where this result cer- 
tainlydoesnot occur. But as mephitic 
vapours issued from this neighbour- 
hood, and in other places where the 
same thing happened birds areknown 
to have fallen dead (e.g. at Hiera- 
polis in Asia Minor (13. 4. 14, No. 
61), which was one of the Plutonia, 
or entrances to the infernal regions, 
that Strabo speaks of in this pas- 
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1, wat rot BacrAéws: ‘the king 
of the country also having prescribed 
fixed payments for them.’ 

13. Koxxyiou: this L. Cocceius 
was a local architect. He is men- 
tioned in an extant inscription as the 
architect of a temple of Augustus at 
Puteoli, which was dedicated by 
L. Calpumius to that emperor; see 
Beloch, Campantien, p. 131. 

14. Aucatapyelas: the Greek name 


of Puteoli. 
te deri wnte Ralmie*s Shu aver 


But their genuineness is questioned. 
Anyhow, the sentence in which they 
stand will be improved, if, with 
Coray, we insert ri» before éxi rv 
Néay wéduy, and ris before ew rais 
Baiats. 

20. “HpaxAéa: Heracles was the 
legendary Commissioner of Works 
of the Greeks. If a marsh was 
drained, like that of Lerna, or a river 
confined within its bed, like the 
Achelous (10, 2. 19), or a canal con- 
atrncted_ ac at Phenenc in Arcadia 


Lake. 


No. 28.—PUTEOLI AND NEAPOL 
(V. 4. 6, 7.) 


Puteoli, or, as the Greeks called it, Dicaearchiz 
the most important city of Italy after Rome. 
original Greek settlement was a steep mass of tra 
projects into the sea, and is now occupied by the 
but during the century preceding the Christian 
extended themselves for a long distance in the 
Cumae and of Neapolis. The cause of its prospe 
modious position of its harbour, owing to whic 
principal port of Rome, though 150 miles distant : 
and its natural advantages were further improved 
tion of artificial harbours, and especially of the 
arches of which were supported by twenty-five 
sixteen still remain. The commercial greatnes: 
recorded in the following epigram of Antiphilus o 
wrote during Nero’s reign (Anthol. Palat. 7. 379) 
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‘ toav: a Roman colony 
was established there in B.C. 194. 

4. Gnd tis SvowBlas: as if 
‘ putentes,’ 

7. @Aéypav: the Campi Phle- 
graei. Both the name and the 
legend of the Giants are said in 
Book 7. Fragm. 25 to be attached 
also to the peninsula of Pallene in 
Chalcidice ; and Pausanias (8. 29. 1) 
mentions a volcanic spot in Arcadia, 
called Bathos, as the reputed scene 
of the Gigantomachia. 

II. oUpperpos: ‘suits, naturally 
combines with, lime’; for this sense 
of the word cp. 3. 2. 8, No. 10 
cuppérpas €xec mpds 7d elxov, ‘suits 
a yielding substance.’ For the fact, 
see Engl. Cyclop., ‘ Arts and Sciences,’ 
s. v. Pozzuolano : ‘It is used with the 
most favourable results when mixed 
with the purest and richest hydrates 
of lime.’ 

13. Gppoxoviay; this is the ma- 


terial for making cement known in 
modern times as fozzolana, the name 
being derived from Pozzuoli, which 
place still furnishes the material. It 
was extensively used for the buildings 
of ancient Rome. It has the merit 
of hardening under water, and for 
this reason the fozzo/ana which is 
found on the volcanic island of San- 
torin (Thera) in the Cyclades was 
largely employed for the works at 
Port Said in connexion with the Suez 
Canal. 

16. ‘Hgalorou ayopd: in Lat. 
Forum Vulcani, now the Solfatara, 
which is described as ‘an oblong 
space enclosed by hills of pumice- 
stone, from numerous fissures in 
which vaponrs and sulphureous gases 
ascend’; HBaedeker’s Southern /taly, 
p- 102. Other descriptions are found 
in Petronius 120. 67, and Silius Itali- 
cus 12. 133. 
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2, ouptov: ‘drifted’; cp. oupri 
Bodos in 3. 2. 10, No. 10, of lumps 
of ore brought down by the streams. 

3. Kvupatwy: ‘a colony from 
Cumae.’ 

ThiOyxovocalwy tivis: this 
immigration on the part of the in- 
habitants of the island of Pithecusae 
(/schia) was probably the result of 
the great earthquake, which Strabo 
mentions (5. 4.9) as having visited 
that island. 

5. ‘A@nvalwy: Beloch (Cam- 
panien, p. 30) is disposed to place 
the sending of this Athenian colony 
towards the middle of cent. 5 B.C., 
and regards it as part of the same 
policy which led that people to 
colonize Thurii in 444. Heremarks 
that the Neapolitan coins about that 
period begin to show evident traces 
of the influence of Athenian models. 
In another part of his work (14.2.10) 
Strabo speaks also of a Rhodian 
colony having been sent to Neapolis 
(Parthenope). 
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Oeppav vdatwy éxBodas xal xatacxevas AouTpGy ov yxelpovs 
tay év Balats, moAd 5¢ ro TANOE AerTOMevas’ exet yap GAAN 
mohis yeyévntat, cvv@exodsopnudvov Bacireiwy GrAdwy én’ GA- 


Aots, ovK eAdrrwy ths Arxatapyelas. émerelvovor 5€ tHy ev: 


Neandre: diaywyny thy “EAAnvixiy of éx tis ‘Popns avayw- |; 


2. vis ‘EAAqucis dyoyis: 
‘Greek culture.’ Strabo tells us in 
6.1.2 that Neapolis was the only 
place in S. Italy besides Tarentum 
and Rhegium where Greek was 
spoken in his time. Bilingual in- 
scriptions in Greek and Latin attest 
its general use down to the fourth 
century ; Mahafly, GreeA World 
under Roman Sway, p.213. Indeed 
the Hellenic element has been tra- 
ditional in Naples. The numerous 
mediaeval Greek MSS. which exist 
in the Neapolitan archives show that 
there was a large Greek population 
in that city during the middle ages, 
and there is a considerable Greek 
colony there at the present day. 

3. $parpla: the names of nine 
different phratries which occur on 
inscriptions of Neapolis are given by 
Beloch, Pp: 41-44. 

4. Tevternpicos lepds aydv : the 
official title of these games, as given 


in inscriptions, was ‘Ira\ucd ‘“Papaia 
XeBacra ‘IooAvyma, Mahaffy, of. 
cit. p. 213. Augustus attended them 
a few days before his death ; Sueton. 
Octav. 98. 

7. Suipv— xpumrh: the Crypta 
Neapolitana, now the Grotto of 
Posilipo; it is 2,244 ft. long, and 
21 ft. broad. We learn from the 
preceding extract that it was the 
work of Cocceius, the architect of 
the tunnel between Lake Avernus 
and Cumae. Seneca in one of his 
letters (Zpist. §7. 1) complains bit- 
terly of its darkness and dust. 

12. Ovp(Swv: this is a mistake; 
there are no shafts to admit light in 
the Grotto of Posilipo. Beloch (p. 
84) thinks that Strabo was here con- 
fusing the Neapolitan tunnel with 
that of Cumae, 

16. émreivover: ‘give greater 
vogue to the Greek mode of life.’ 


dopevot piroxwpodat cat (Gow airdbt. 


No. 28.—HERCULANEUM, POMPEII, ANI 
(V. 4. 8.) 


It is interesting to compare this passage, desc 
its quiescent state with the towns of Herculan 
lying undisturbed at its foot, with the younger | 
his two letters to Tacitus (Z77s/. 6. 16, 20) of the 
Aug. 24, 79 A.D., by which those places were 
time of Strabo, who speaks of the upper part o 
nearly level, it must have resembled a truncated 
respect must have differed from its present appe: 
summits which it now displays, as seen from 
elevated in 79 A.D. The fertility of its lower s 
Vesevo Ora jugo’—has been celebrated by Vir. 
Nothing could have been further from the minds 
time than the idea of its bursting into eruption, f 
shown no signs of activity within the historic age: 
of its former fires was noticed by other writer 
thus Diodorus (4. 21. §) speaks of Vesuvius as 
Tov kexavoOat kara rovs apxaious ypdévous. Long pe! 
have occurred at intervals since classical times, 
and 1631 A.D., during which period the Monte Nu 
near the Lucrine lake (see No. 27), the mountai! 
wood and bushes, and cattle grazed within the c 


of Vesuvius, which varies from time to time in c 
name be nes eee Sete Tek: mm ctcncesen eels ec cet ad ces 


Qe 


LoTy 


. UCULL auuU 


thy Oadarray axpay éxov, xaranveopévny ALBi Oavpactas ao Pompeii. 


Vytewny Torey THY Katotkiay. “Ooxot S€ Etyoy Kai Tavrny Kat 

thy eeEns Tlopmniay jv mapappet 6 Sdpvos motapds, eira 
Tuppnvot cat TeAacyol, pera taira dé Savvirary xat obror 3 
eLémecoy éx Tav tonwv. NwdAns d¢ xat Novxepias cal ’Ayeppar, 
dpwyvpou Katoiklas THs wept Kpeuwva, érivedy éorw 7 Top- 

mia, tapa Te Tdpyp Totap@ Kal dSexonévp Ta gopria xat 
éxméumovtt. dn€épxetrat d¢ Tay TéTwv TovTwY dpos Td Ovecovtoy, Mount 
Gypots WEeptotKovpEevoy TayKdAots TANY THs Kopuphs’ atry 3 Neserius: 
énlmedos pty odd pépos éoriv, axaptos 8° GAn, éx b& ris 

Owews Teppwdns, Kal xoAddas galver onpayywders Tetpav 
aidadwdav xara thy xpdav, ws av éxBeBpwpuevwv bmd Tupds, 

ws texpalpor &y tis Td xwploy totto KaleoOat mpdrepoy Kal 

éxewv Kpatnpas mupds, cBecOnvat & émaArtovons ths Ans. 


taxa dé kai THs evxapmias THs KUKAw TovT’ alttoy, domep ev TH Produc- 
tiveness of 


, ? ny , 9 an A a 
Karavn, gaci, TO KatateppwOty pépos ex tis amodod tis its soil. 


avevexOelons ind tod Alrvalov mupds ebdymedov thy yhv 
émoincey. Exet pev yap TO Actraivoy Kal thy éxnvpovpévyy BaAov 


3. "Ooxor: several of the inscrip- épos. Perhaps the following inter- 


tions found at Pompeii are in the 
Oscan dialect. 

4 TWapappet: owing to changes 
in the ground produced by the 
eruptions, Pompeii is now at some 
distance from the Samo, and a mile 
from the sea. 

7. Spwvupov: the site of Acerrae 
in Cisalpine Gaul was between the 
modem cities of Lodi and Cremona. 

érivecov: from this we gather 
that Pompeii was a town of some 
local importance, even before it be- 
came a fashionable watering-place. 

17. TO katareppwOtv pépos : both 
this passage and the one that follows 
are perplexingly expressed, though 
the meaning seems tolerably clear. 
The difficulty here lies in the word 


pretation is the least objectionable: 
‘The circumstance that part of the 
country is covered with ashes owing 
to the dust thrown up by the volcano 
of Etna causes the land [in that 
part] to be fruitful in vines.’ Cp. 
6. 2. 3: xarareppovta: TroAA@ Bader 
Ta Katavaiov ywpia’ } pév ovv orodus, 
Aumjoaca wpds Kaipdy, evepyeTed Ti 
xwpay xpdvas torepov’ evapymedoy 
yap wapéxerat Kal XpnordKapmoy, THs 
ddAAns obx dpoiws ovons evoivou. 

19. €xet pev yap: translate thus: 
—'‘for the volcanic ash contains a 
constituent, which enriches the soil, 
both at first, when it is in an inflam- 
mable state, and afterwards, when it 
is fertile ; that is to say, when it [the 
soil] is full of richness, it is inflam- 


mable, like all sulphureous earth, but As pey in éy 
after this has evaporated, when it perhaps éxew 
has ceased to bum and is calcined, __ reading. 

it serves in turn for producing crops.’ 


BOOK VI. 


SOUTHERN ITALY AND SICILY. 





No. 80.—AETNA. 
(VI. 2. 3, 8.) 


rom its height (10,835 ft.), its extensive snow-fields, and 
which it covers—it is ninety miles in circumference at its 
well as from its eruptions, must always have been an im- 
object to the imagination. Whether it is referred to in 
isages of the Odyssey which speak of ‘ storms of ruinous 
of ‘smoke’ as seen in the land of fable to the west of 
Od. 12. 68, 202, 219), is doubtful; but Strabo quotes 
2nes as stating that Hesiod was acquainted with it (1. 2. 14), 
. later period both Pindar and Aeschylus, in splendid 
, accurately describe the features of its eruptions (Pind. 
21-24; Aesch. P. V. 367-371). From this time onward 
periodical notices of these occurrences. We gather from 
nt extract that in the Augustan age ascents of the moun- 
:not uncommon ; Seneca also implies the same thing with 
» his time (Zfis¢. 79. 2), and it is well known that the 
Hadrian viewed the sunrise from the summit. To judge 
present condition of the mountain, and from what we 


a re 


Catana at 
the foot of 


Aetna. 


gulphed for the fourth time in 1444, and finally t 
mountain fell in in 1669,’ Princifles of Geology, 


e ’ “ f “ 
3. ‘Yrepxerrar S€ padtora tis Karayns 
‘ A n n a 
Téept Tous KpaTnpas Tab@r TAEtoTOY ExEivy KC 
ee? 9 “ ad 4 3 f , 
puakes ely THY Katavatay éyyvtatw xatagep 
N n A , s 
Tous evoeBets exet TeOpvAnrar Tov ’Apc 
a] 4 a \ s ‘ “ A > 
varlav, Ol TO 
Avaniar, ot Tovs yoreas émt TOY wpwv a 
4 , ~n “A 4 4 € 
emimepoevov Tov Kaxov. oTav 6, o II 
ylntat Ta wept TO Opos, KaTaTedpotrat 


Fertility of Karavalwr ywpia’ 7 pév ody omodos AvTT 


volcanic 
soll. 


The beds 
of lava. 


EVEpyeTEL THY Xwpay xporots toteEpov’ Evdp 
\ al ’ 

X€Tat Kal ypnoToKapTor, Tis GAAns ovy dpol 

tas Te pilas, as exéper ta Katrareppwlert 

€mt Tooottor Ta TpdaTa Pacw Gore Tt} 
an a 3 e “a 

TOV wTwy adatpovow alua be nuepaoy Te 

UU a A \ ‘ b , 
ka0amep TovTO Kat kata Ty Epvdeay ovp, 
‘ lon , al \ 

6 b€ pua eis THE peraBadrdrAwy amoArOot TH 
na ‘ 

yils ed ixardy Bados, woTE Aaroptas etvat x 

/ ‘\ led 9 

Aviat Bovdoperors THY €€ Apis emipdveray. 
a “~ “ , @ 93 4 

TOLS KpaTipot THs WeTpas, Elr araBAnOeions, 

Kopugys typov TAGS €oTt peAaS pew KaTa 

neu AaBav yiretat AiOos pvAtas Thy avTHY 

a er * \ ¢ \ X / 

WV pewy etye. Kal 7) oTOd0S SE KaLopevwr Ti 


a , / - / a XN / 
tov vAwp yivetau’ Kadanep ovr TO THyavoy 


4. Airvy: the town of that name 
was situated on the southern slopes 
of the mountain. 

6. rod xetpavos: Strabo is right 
in introducing this limitation, for 
Etna does not reach the limit of 
perpetual snow, though it is near 
it. Pindar, on the other hand, ex- 
aggerates, when he says (/y¢h. 1. 20) 
vipdera’ Alrva, maveres xudvos dfeias 
TiOnva. 

7. Spupots: of the three zones 
into which the slopes of Etna are 
divided—the fertile, the woody, and 
the desert regions, the central one is 
now covered in its lower part with 
oaks and chestnuts, in the higher with 
beeches, birches, and pines: Bae- 
deker’s Southern Italy, p. 346. 

g. Sad tHv vopny tod mvupés: 


‘ owing to the fire distributing i 
this is explained by ai Code 
ordéua tAciw below: vopy is 
though in a slightly different 
of the spreading of fire, in ] 
1. 48. 5 Thy pey youn Tov 
évepyov ovyéBave yiryverOat. 

13. Kat td ordpta: ‘an 
vents too, the number of whi 
times increases on the exterior 
mountain all round.’ 

17. €xovm: Meineke re 
(Vind. Strabon, p. 71) that in 
Greek éppus is not infrequentl; 
culine. 

18. Bouvov: this is the smal 
of eruption, in the centre of thi 
semicircular crater. Inthe 
Aetna (182) it is aG@enbed 
words ‘ penitusque os erigit ul 


‘of 
edo- 
death. 


OgOV OlaKooLwY 1. 
eixacde 5@ xamvp’ vo 5€ ToApnuuw... 
medion, émredr) Oeppotépas éméBatvov THs Wappou x 
9 , x 4 4 
avaotpewat pndév Exovtas TeEpittotrepoy pacer 
, ”“ 4 > a , , 9 
Mévwy Tots woppwOev adopaat. vopicew 5 €x 
GWews moAAa pvdeverOar cal pddrtota old da 
3 ‘ Ld U 9 XN ” 
EpredoxA€ous, drt xadadowto els Toy Kpar?pa » 
Tod maous tyvos Tay euBdbwy tHy érépay ds eG 
e “ ‘ w \ A A 4 ’ 
evpeOjvar yap é€w pixpov arwhev Tod xeEiAovs Toi 
Gveppisperny vo THs Bias TOU TupOs’ OUTE yap 7 
N s v7) ¢€ a 9 , x 
Tov tomov ovO dpatdy, eixaleww Te pnde Kat 
dvvacdat exeioe UNO THs avTiTVOLas TOY ex Babor 
THs Oeppornros, Hv mpoatarray evAoyov TéppwO: 
OTOMLw TOU KpaTipos mpooTEeAaoat’ ef 5€ KaTap; 
av diadOapéy mply arappipijvat mdAuv omotoy Tc 
TEpov. TO pey ou exAElrEY OTe TA THEvpA: 
9 , “”~ id 9 A b] aS 9 
emtAELTOVaNsS TIS VANS, OVK GAOyoY, OV PIV & 
Cd , 9 \ a 4 ‘4 9 x % , 
@OT QaVTt THS ToTaUvTHS Bias E*ixtov avOpwT 
mAnotacnoy. wmépxerrat 6 7 Altrvn paddAor p 
mopOpov Kat tv Katavaiay tmapadias, adda 
Tuppnvixoy méAayos Kat tas Atrapaiwy rrjoc 
a \ / , . 9 a 
ovy kat deyyn paiverar Aaumpa €x THs KopuP 
Kamyw kal axAUL KaTEXeTat. 
a ¢ 
2. ypepovv: in the Aetna (336) II. ovre y 


7 +e represented as looking  Oevec@a, shc 
* hallow of ‘mvthical ta 


PSSST SSeS SiS tay oe ee! Sa we ee pes < oy 


The myth of Alphcius and Arethusa is by no means a simple one. 
As it appears in its original form in continental Greece, it 1s not 
Arethusa, but Artemis, who is pursued by the river-god (Pausan. 
6. 22. 9, 10); and Prof. Freeman has suggested (/77st. of Sicily, 
I. pp. 355-357) that this story was carried into Sicily by the founders 
of Syracuse along with the worship of Artemis, but that, in order to 
save the credit of the tutelary goddess of the place, it was trans- 
ferred from her to one of her attendant nymphs, Arcthusa. He 
further adopts the view which was first propounded by Marius 
Aretius, the Syracusan writer of the sixteenth century, that the 
reason why the story of the pursuit was localized in Ortygia was, 
that there the phenomenon was to be secn of two fountains spring- 
ing up in close proximity, one from the earth, the other from the 
neighbouring waters of the harbour. The former of these is the 
fountain of Arethusa; the latter is now called the Occhio della 


Syracuse 
restored 
by Augus- 
tus. 


Ortygia. 


Fountain of 
Arethusa. 


4, °Eq’ par b€ Toumnlov tas re GAAas Kax@aarros ToAELs 


\ 
kal 67 Kat tas Supaxovocas, mépwas azoxiay 6 LeBaords 


rn lan A ‘ 
Kaioap moAv pépos Tod Tadalov KTioparos avéAaBe. 


TEVTA- 


\ g \ “ 9 / \ ¢€ A , 
TOAts yap yy TO TaAdatov oydonKkovTa Kat €KaTOV aTadiwr 


€xovoa TO TELXOS. 


ef “ \ . ¢ ~ b] 
anavta pev 61) Tov KuKAOY TOUTOV EKTAN- 


“n “ nN “ n~ oA a 
povy ovdéy &det, TO SE TuULrotKOvpEVOY TO TpPOS TH YHTwW TH) 


4 “a yf , 
'Optvyla pépos @7/0n Setyv oixlrat BéATior, a€toAdyou TOAEwS 


wv , - € > 39 , f 4 ‘ “\ 
€xov Tepimetpoy' 4 6 Optuyta auvamter yedvpa mpos THI 


yv e a , oe? ld \ > / 9 r 
yRELpOY Opopovaa, Kpyrny & éxet THY ApeBovaoay éfvetoar 


1. Topmyiou: Sextus Pompeius, 
who for some time was master of 
the whole of Sicily. 

2. atoktav: this Roman colony 
was sent to Syracuse in 21 B.C. 

3. wevtatroAis: Cicero (I err. 4. 
53) said that it consisted of four 
citics, viz. the Island (Ortyyia, 
Achradina, Tycha, and Neapulis. 
Strabo's fifth city would probably 
be the upper part of Epipolae to- 
wards Euryclus ; see Dict, Geogr. 2. 
p- 1062. In the same article. p. 
10607, it is stated, on the authority 
of Leake, that the estimate of 180 
stades for the circuit of the wall is 
in excess of the truth, which is four- 
teen English miles, or 122 stades. 

6. To TpOS TH VHow: it is on the 
lower vround to the north of the 
island and tae Great Harbour that 
the amphitheatre and other Roman 
remains are now found. 

8. yedvpa: the history of the 
connexion of Ortyyia with the main- 
land is well given by Freeman, of. 


cit. 2. pp. 04-50%. In the time of 
Ibycus isixth century §.C.) it was 
joined by a mole ‘Straho, 1. 3. 18). 
and it continued to be so when 
Thucydides wrote 6. 3 ovKért TeEpt- 
KAvCopnérn) 5 but Cicero, like Strabo, 
describes it as having a canal and 
bridge (Ter. 4. 82 ‘ korum_ por- 
tuum conjunctione pars oppidi quae 
appellatur insula, mari disjuncta 
anyusto, ponte rursum adjungitur et 
continctur *). 

y. "Apé@ovoav: Cicero thus de- 
scribes it (c. 53): ‘In hac insula 
extrema est fons aquae duicis, cui 
nomen Arethusa est, ineredibili mag- 
nitudine, plenissimus piscium, qui 
fluctu totus operiretur, nisi muni- 
tione ac mole lapidum disjunctus 
esset a mari.’ It now occupies an 
extensive basin, which is surrounded 
by masonry, near the shore of the 
Great Llarbour, towards the southern 
end of the city; but the water is 
brackish. 


Totapzov evOus els tHvy Oadarrav. 


pudevovor 5& Tov “AAderov & 


* A b o S 3 o , bs “ 
etal TOUTOY, apxouevoy pev €x TIS [TeAomovvyaoy, d1a 5€ Tov 


meAdyous UTO ys TO pEetOpov éxovTa péxpt Tpds Ty ’ApeBov- 


cay, eit éxdidovTa évOdvde madw els thy Oadarrav. 


TEKELN- 


“” , ,. ‘ \ f ‘ Le) 
5 ptovvrat S€ TovovToLs Tigi’ Kat yap diadAny Tiva éexmecovoay 


‘0 


eis TOY TOTapoy evoptcay év ‘Odvptla detpo avevexOnvar els 


THY Kpnvny, kal OordotcOar amd Tay ev ’OAvyrla Bovbvordv. 


6 te Ilivéapos émaxoAovday tovrots elpnxe TAdeE’ 


dumvevpa cepvov ’AAdeod, 


xAewvay Xvupaxoooay Oados, Oprvyla. 


Suvavopaiverar 5€ to Hivdapw raira Kat Tivatos 6 ovy- 


ypapevs. 


el pév ovv 7pd TOD cuvaat TH Oadarrn Karéninter I 
B Pp n n 


‘ A C 
6 ’AdrAdetos ets te Bapadpor, av tis dv mOavotns evtedbev 


Sijxey Kata yijs petOpov péxpe Tis TexeAlas apuryes TH Oadarry 


Tal Q , wo . “ A Q “A nw , 
(§ Stac@ ov TO TOTiwoy Vowp’ emedy 5€ TO TOU TOTAaLov oTdpa 


gavepov éatw els tiv Oadatray éxb.d0v, éyyus 5é pndéy ev To 


mopw tis Oadattns hatvopevov oTcma TO KaTamivoy TO pedpa 


a na , Io) td , 4 f 
TOU ToTapov, KalmwEp ovd oOvTwS dy Tvppelvat yAvKV, TavTa- 


Tac au1Xavoy €ore. 


2. Sia Sé rod weAG yous bro ys: 

Holm suggests (op. cit. 1. p. 387) 
that the reading here should be tod 
5€ Tou meAayous ia yrs. It is cer- 
tainly difficult to explain the passayre 
as it stands, for da Tov medayuus 
cannot properly mean ‘across the 
sea.’ 
5. gidAnv: this feature of the 
story existed as early as the days of 
Ibycus, as we learn from Scho. 
Theocr. 1. 117, quoted by Bergk 
Poet. Lyr. Gr. 3. 244: ‘“ApéBovaa, 
apyyn €v Lupaxovoas év LKedr(ia, 7 
gaa bia medAaryous AAdedv Feev, ds 
gyow “IBuxos, maporopay mept 77s 
‘Odupmias guadns. 

7- BordovaGar : Seneca, Aav. 
Quaest. 3.26: ‘Quidam fontes certo 
tempore purramenta eiectant. ut 


a N n ? ? o 9 
TO TE yap THs ApeBovons vdwp avri- 


aestate per Olympia. Inde opinio 
est... his dicbus quibus Olympia 
sunt victimarum§ stercus secundo 
traditum flumini illic redundare.’ 

11, Tlpatos: Timaeus of ‘Tauro- 
menium wrote a history of Sicily in 
the third century B.c. Ile was un- 
critical, but related the ancient 
myths in their primitive form, with- 
out rationalising them, as Polybius 
and subsequent writers did. 

16, éyyus S€ pndev: ‘ and no open- 
ing (i.e. eddy or whirlpool; is visible 
in the sea near to shore in the 
direction of the transit, such as 
miyht engulf the stream of the river.’ 

18. o¥5’ ovtws Gv ouppeivar 
yAveu: ‘even in that case it would 
not keep completely fresh,’ because 
some portion of the sea-water would 


dua Alurys lov, dpatny Ta Cov Ty pvoww* 
Bpaxv Stdornua Kal ov KUpatyouans Tis 
Omov xeétua@ves E€alotoe Kat KAvoOacpol, 1 
% a e 4 b] 4 XN x a € 
aiketos 0 AOyos. €mtTELvEr O€ TO WeEvdoS 7 

IAN N > NX ¢€ > , ? lad 
uvde yap avTr) pevpare evTELOys, OVX OTe Ti 
TOLOUTWY TOpwL epoperw. eportar ¢ 
moAAot Kat ToAAAXOU Tis ys, GAA’ OUK eT 
ef d& ToUTO Suvardy, TA ye TpoEtpNnuEva ¢ 
rou ‘Ivayou pv0w mapanAnoia’ 

pdxov pvOy mapamry} 
n +] # 
pet yap am axkpas 


Iivéou (pyotly 6 LooxaAijs) Adkjov 


eis “AugtAdyous Kal ‘Axapvavas, 


pisyer 6’ voacw tois “Ayeddov" 


Kat UTOas, 


wy 
évOev és “Apyos 


61a Ktpa Tezwy Ker Spuov 


“ la 
tov AvpKetov. 


3. TO meTAATpEVov PetOpov: ‘the 
supposed channel’; the existence of 
some subterranean channel was neces- 
sary to the story as related by Stri.bo, 
because the water was supposed to 
issue through the earth. 

5. éparnv: cp. 4. 1. 11, of the 
Rhone, dia Aipyns éftav THs Anuevyns 
pavepov Seikvuoe TO peOpov ent Tod- 
Aovs aradiovs, This is true. The 
idea that a river could pass through 


phenomenc 
to the Gree 
ous ‘swall¢ 
in modern 
which are 
S. 4. No. 4 
lakes Stym 

12. Tay 
its passing 

14. pet 4 
265 in Din 


eivat Tob ‘ApyoAtkod, @voudobat 8° id ’AydtAdxov Tob Kal 
Thy woAww “Apyos ’AudtAoytxoy kadéoaytos’ Todroy péy ovy 
ovtds dnow els tov “AyeAGov éxBddAew, tov 5¢ Alavra eis 
? a a 

AtoAAwviay mpos Svc pety. ExarépwOev d& THs VHTOU Ayn 
3 Ld € , N ‘4 / b] , 

éoTt péyas, Oy 6 pel(wy cal dySonxovta oradiwy éoti. 


No. 82.—TARENTUM AND BRUNDISIUM. 


(VI. 3. 1, 6.) 


The two famous harbours of Tarentum and Brundisium lie on 
either side of the base of that projecting spur which forms the heel 
of Italy. The former of these towns was for a long time the more 
important, and the Romans discovered its greatness during their 
wars with Pyrrhus and with Carthage; but Brundisium was destined 
to eclipse it, when the Roman empire extended and communication 
increased, on account of its favourable position as a starting-point 
for Greece and the East. This superiority Brindisi maintains for 
the same reason in modern times ; but it would seem as if Taranto 
might before long recover its importance, since the Italian Govern- 
ment are now planning to convert it into a station for warships. 

Strabo's description of Tarentum is one of the best in his entire 
work, for he seizes on all the salient features of the topography. At 
the angle formed by the coast of Italy in this part a deep inlet, 
16 miles in circumference, (the AZare Piccolo) penetrates into the 
land, and is separated, except for a narrow channel, from the outer 
sea by a peninsula, which interposes like a dam between them. 
This peninsula, which is covered by the buildings of the modern 
town, is generally level, but rises somewhat towards its further end, 
where the acropolis stood in ancient times. At its extremity the 


1. ‘Exaratos: Hecataeus’ expla- Amphilochian Argos with the city 
nation was very near the mark, for in the Peloponnese. 
the origin of the myth was, no 2. 6 Aias: the Aous; cp. 7. §. 8 
doubt, the desire to connect the dv 5’ “Awoy Alayra xaAci ‘Exaraios, 


‘Tarentum. 


exposed to the open sea, though partially she 





HARBOU 
(Mare 


Piccolo 






TARENTUM 


Engliah Mile 





now called S. Pietro and S. Paolo, and ir 
Choerades. 

The port of Brindisi seems formed by nat 
station. It likewise has an outer and an in 
communication between them is not inconv 
is at Taranto. The inner harbour is a deep 
penetrating the land in two long amns, betwee 
Brindisi lies. 


1, Tot 6€ Merazovriou péy d€xer tradi 
Kat elkoow 6 Tdpas, 6 8€ mAovs én” avroy 
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~ A ‘ \ b ‘ “a A ‘ 4 
TOU TpOs TOY vx OV pEpous loOov ToLEt TpOS THY EEw OddAarray, 
0 | a | , a ‘ , \ S a € ing 
@OT €TL XEppovnTw KetoOat THY TOALW Kal Ta TAOLA UTEPYEWA- Position of 
A e , s rf) ~ wv a 2 eA the city. 
KetoOat padiws éxarepwey TamEtvuv Ovros Tov avXEVOS. TaTEL- 
vov 5@ kal TO THs moAEws Edachos, pixpov 8 Guws emhprat Kata 
‘ b) iQ 8 > \ ”~ , / 
THY aKpoToAw. TO Mev OY TaAaLOy TELXOS KUKAOY éxeEL peyay, 
vurt 6 éxd€AaimTat TO TA€ov TO Tpos TO loOp@, TO bE Tpds TO 
’ A / a A , ¢€ 9 id / 
oTopatt TOU Aysévos, Kab’ O Kal H axpoToAts, cuupéver péeyedos 


agioddyou TOAEws ExTAnpody. Exer 5€ yupvdordy Te KGAALOTOY Buildings 
and works 


\ Q b s b) e \ e A Q ed 5 
Kat dyopay evpeyedn, év 7 Kal 6 Tov Atos Tpurat Kodocods Shark 


“A 4 . N € 4 \ XN en b] ~ 
XaAKous, peytoTos peta TOY “Podiwy. peragd b& THs ayopas 
Kal Tov oTdparos 7) GKpomoAts puxpa AciWava €xovaa Tod 

ns nm 3 t P Re Sth ee ae 
Tadatovd Koopou TOY avadnudtwy’ Ta yap ToAAG Ta peév Karé- 
pleipay Kapxnddviot AaBovres thy moAw, Ta 8 e€Aadupaye- 

€ a 4 4 - “ ec “a 
ynoav Pawpator kpatyoavtes Biatws' @y éate kat 0 HpakAns 
9 nn ’ A rd , v 3 / 
ev T® KaretwAtw xadxovs xoAoootxos, Avoimmouv épyov, ava- 


Onua Ma§iyov PaGiov rod éAdvtos Tip méAwW. 


6. Bpertécioy 8 émorxtioat péev A€yovtac Kphres of eta Brun- 


Onoews emeAOovtes x Krwoaod, (6 of éx tis MexeAlas annp- 


4 x ~ ? U Mi \ 9 , b] 
KoTes preTa TOD ‘Idmuyos (Acyerar yap apdorepws)' ov cup- 


1, mpos tov puxov: the ‘inner 
recess’ here spoken of is the part of 
the harbour immediately to the E, 
of the city. 

2. UmepvewAxeioOar: it was in 
this way that Hannibal conveyed 
his ships across when he was 
besieging the place; Polyb. 8. 36. 
g-12. On the Isthmus of Corinth 
a roadway or d:oAKxos was regularly 
used for the passage of vessels ; see 
8. 2. 1 Tov SioAKoy &’ ov Ta TopOpEia 
UmepvewrAxovow awd THs érépas els 
tiv érépay Badracoay. 

5. waAdaov rtetxos: some re- 
mains of the old walls have been 
found, two miles further out than 
the gates of the modern city: Bun- 
burv in Dict. Georr. 2. p. 1008. 


word in 6. 2. 4, No. $1. 

13. KapxydSovioc: during the 
Second Punic War Ilannibal got 
possession of the city, but could not 
capture the citadel, which was held 
by the Koman garrison. This he 
blockaded, as mentioned above; but 


at a later period the city was recap-. 


tured by Fabius in Hannibal's ab- 
sence 1n 209 B.C., and given up to 
plunder. 

14. 6 “HpaxAjjs: this statue is 
mentioned by Pliny (34. 40), as well 
as a colossal Jupiter by Lysippus, 
which Fabius did not remove. 

17. Kpires: this implies nothing 
more than that Brundisium was a 
native Sallentine or Messapian city, 
for Strabo savs in 6. 3. & robs 5é 


disium ; 


its founda- 
tion. 


Products 
and 
harbour, 
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metvar 8€ gaciw avtovs, GAA’ amedOet els tHv Borric 
dorepov dé 7) TOALS BaciAevopevn TOAAHY ameBadreE TIS Xe 
t7d Tay peta PadravOov Aaxedatovioy, 6uws 8 exter 
avtov éx tod Tapartos édé£arto of Bpevrecivot, cat TeA€ 
cava néiwoay Aaumpas Tapijs. ywpav 8 €xovor Bedtiw 
Tapartivwy? AeTTOyews yap exeivn, xpnotoKapmos bé, péA 
Kal épia tov oddpa eratvouperwy éori. Kai evAwevo: 
padrdrAov ro Bpevréctov’ évi yap orduatt woAAot xAelo 
Auéves GkAvoto., xoAT@Yv amoAapBavonéerwy evtds, | 
€orxévat Kepacw é€Aadov To oxijpa, ad ov Kal Tovyoua’ 
yap TH mode Kepady pdadtata Ehadov Tpoceoikey 6 TA 
7™ 5€ Meooania yA@trn Bpevtioy 7 KEepadt Tod édc 


KaAetTat. 


1. tHv Bortiaiav: the district 
of Macedonia of that name. 

6. péAc S€ kai €pra : the mention 
of this is remarkable, for these were 
the products for which Tarentum 
was especially celebrated. 

g. KoAtrwv: these are formed by 
the windings of the two arms already 
noticed. 

10. Képaow éAadov: in 7. 6. 2 
Strabo compares the Golden Horn 
at Byzantium to a stag’s horn, adding 
els yap TA€iaTOUS TyXiCETat KYATOUS, 

auv ydp tH woAe: the intro- 
duction of the words atv TH WoAE: is 
puzzling. The ‘horns’ are the arms 
which run off from the inner harbour, 
and the point from which they 
branch is the entrance to that har- 
bour; consequently the city, which 
lics Letween the two arms, cannot 
be the head of the stag, and in that 
case it is hard to sce what there is to 
correspond to it in the comparison. 
on Stenh 


? 
tx Raduwine - Rew ow 


6 5€ Tapartivos ov mavTeAGs €oTiv AxAvaTOS 


sapian dialect signified ‘stag’ 
the existence of this form is ¢ 
borated by the name of the c 
old Latin poctry having been Bri 
sce Mommsen, Uterttal. Dia 
pp. 46, 7o. If however, as 

think, the Messapian languaci 
related to the Illyrian, then 
name may be connected witl 
Albanian (modern Tyriani 63 
which signifies ‘within’: Kie 
Lehrbuch, p. 4833; cp. von |} 
Alban, Studien, 3. p.17. 

13. 6 8€ Tapavrivos: the me 
in this passage of the puyus, v 
Strabo has already noticed in 
nexion with the inner harbo 
Tarentum, shows that he is 
speaking of that harbour, anc 
the outer harbour, of which ir 
he takes no account. IT{ence 
oTus does hot mean ‘not expos 
the waves '—for the expressic 
mavredws adxAvoros would in 


eace he tnanniliasnlhla tai tha 


Q , , N ~ \ \ ‘ 
TO dvarremracOat, kat tiva Kal mpooBpaxy Exe Ta TEpt Tov 
peux ov. 


No. 838.—HoOW THE CONFORMATION OF ITALY CONTRIBUTED 
TO THE DEVELOPMENT OF ROME. 


(VI. 4. 1.) 


The summary here given of the advantages afforded by Italy to 
its inhabitants should be compared with Strabo’s remarks in 2. 5. 26, 
No. 8, on the superiority of Europe to the other continents from this 
point of view. 


1. Tooattn pév 5) Kat rotavtn tis 7H “IraAla. oAAa dé Advan- 
a ’ ’ \ ’ a) , ¢,9 @ 9 tages of 
TOAAGY ElpNKOTWY, TA PEyLoTa VvuV éETLONPavoUpEba, UP ay els Italy 
~ lod 3 , € ”~ A S (ad , ( ° 
5 TocovToy twos éfypOnoav “Pwyator. év péy Gre vycov Sixny 1. Pen- 
9 nw a an U , M 4 a insular 
erga: ppeupetrat TOLS TEAayECL ee BAY aad BEPOV, Oh oracter. 
XN nn” v ‘N 
& kat aura terelyiotat Tots dpeot SvaBators ova. Sevrepov SE 2, Coasts 


TO GAiuevoy Kata TO TAEioTOY Kal TO TOUS OvTas Almeévas ree 


peyadous elvat cal Oavpacrovs, dv TO pev mpds Tas EEwbev 

lo €MLYXELpHTErs xpyoysov, TO bE Mpos Tas avTEMLXELpHoELs Kal 
‘\ n 3 “~ bl) , s 4 XN Q * ? ® 
THY TOV EuTroptay ap0oriay ovvepyor. tpitoy b€ TO ToAAats 3. Varied 


and tem- 
perate 


kal pura kal mavd’ GmAGs Ta Tpds TOY Biov xpyowa TAcloTny Climate. 


vnonentwxevat Siadopats ddpwv Te kai kpdcewy, tap’ ds cat (oa 


éfaddakww éxet mpos TE TO BEATLOV Kal TO xEtpoy. exTéTaTat dé TS 

15 PIKOS QUTIs éewt peonpBplay and TOY apxtwy Td TA€oV, TpoT- 
Onxn 8° €otiv 1) SexeAla TO pNKet TorTavTn ovoca Kal ToTOUTW 
nKN ) Sixeda TO pa} n , 


1. mpooBpaxy: the shallowness in the main depend the changes for 
of the Mare Piccolo is its chief the better or the worse, to which 
drawback as a harbour, while at animals, plants, and the necessaries 
the same time it is the cause of the of life at large are exposed.’ The 
abundance of shell-fish, for which — remark isa general one ; had Strabo 
Tarentum has always been, and still intended to apply it to Italy in par- 


re famane tienlar tha acdbuantaaec af which ha 


uuu, 


s. Water 
-upply. 


6. Neces- 
saries of 
life. 

7. Central 
position. 
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5) , ‘ N iN \ 
drareTaperw, ed Exatepoy b€ TO TAEUpOY TEdIa Kal y 


U 3 , ARS , 9 “ . 
KaAALKapTOUS ATOAELTOLTWL, OVOEY MEPOS QUTNS EOTLY 


“a : a \ rn iN na 4 “A U 
TOD Opetwy ayabar Kat Tay TEdiv@v aToAatoy TUyXa 


a N c AY rn vat \ F 
mpoaTiOet TO peyeVos Kut TANVOS ToTAaL@r TE Kat Alpi 


SS n “A en ; N 
d€ TovToLs Oeppar TE Kal Wuyper VoaTwy ara;oAas * 


“ e ’ , AS \ 
mpos vyletay prioet TapecKevacperas, Kat pry Kat | 


evTcplas TavTobaT wv. 


dAns b€ Kal tpopys avOpw7o 


4 bNe bs) o 3 ‘ 9 “~ ‘ 3 ‘ 
Booxypacw ovd’ agiws éoriy elmet tiv adéori 


TapexeTat Kal THY xpnatoxaptTiay. 


8 U SS \ 
év peow O€ Kal T 


wn nn ere IN “A ° ¢ 
TOV peyioTwy ovaa Kai THs “EAAddos Kai ToY apt 


> U ~ “a ‘ 4 3 ba = ‘ 
Actas LEp@v Tw MEV KPATLOTEVELY EV apeT?) TE Kat pL 


A 9 ‘ € lod wv “a 
TEPLETT@TA QUTIV Tpos yyepmoviay evpvas Exel, TH 


. oY ~ 
elvat TO META paoToOrys UTUVpyetcOat TETOpLTTaL. 


1, KaQatep pépos: Polybius with 
greater insight, when speaking of 
the position of Sicily relatively to 
Italy (1. 42. 1, 2), lays stress on its 
being separated fiom it by a strait, 
in which respect it differs from the 
Peloponnese, which is united to the 
rest of Gieece, and consequently 
was associated with it historically. 

17. "Actas: Meineke maintains 
(Vind. Strabon. p. 8 that A:Buns 
should be read here, but he has not 
adopted this in his text, as C. Miller 
has done in the Didot edition. As 
Strabo is speaking of the central 
position of Italy, the reading AcBens 
gives greater completeness to the 
passage; but “Aotus is defensible, 
the point being that Italy lay be- 
tween the €0vn péytora—Spaniards, 
Gauls and Germans—on the one 


side, and Greece and W: 
on the other, At the sa 
expression Te éyyls dv 
much more applicable to 
to Asia. It is very diffier 
mine the exact meaning c 
passage from év peay. t 
the following rendering 
which the Greck admits 
lying intermediate betwe 
important races of Inure 
one hand, and Greece ar 
prosperous partsof Asia a 
is naturally well adapted 
from the superior excc 
greatness of its surron 
Tepieot@ta autyy, ‘tl 
stances in which it 1: 
and from its proximity t: 
countries is able easily tc 
of their services.’ 


BOOK VIL. 


ENTRAL AND EASTERN EUROPE. 
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No. 34.—GERMANY. 
(VII. 1. 3.) 


drmation which Strabo here gives about Germany and the 
: inhabited it, is very imperfect, and hardly extends at all 
e Elbe. It was principally derived from narratives of the 
s of Drusus and Germanicus, which no doubt added 
» the knowledge which the Romans possessed of that 
but if Strabo had not disbelieved the truthfulness of the 
aller Pytheas, who had visited Germany, and whose state- 
ough the Geographer took every opportunity of discredit- 

are now generally accepted as trustworthy, he would 
much more to communicate. A map of Ancient Germany 
ind the best general commentary on this passage. 


Te 5€ Ta péy Tpata pépy THS X@pas TavTHNS TA TPS The | 
the w 


| péxpt Tov exBoAav and THs mys ap£apevors’ 
HEXp jis mys ap£apévors’ ) ™ 


, A a) v @ / ” 4 € 
‘ve Kal Toit éote TO éomeptoy THs ywpas mAdTOS, 7 
rn , SS Q \ 9 “ Cd “ , 

Taga. Tautns o€ Ta pev Ets THY KeATiKyy peETHyayov 


v Se me: ‘the valley of the time of Augustus: see 4. 3. 4 


\ 421U€ }. 


Amasia 
(Z's). 


The Suevi. 


b , qa ‘ ‘ ? , ? b] / 
TMS EKELVW PEL TPOS TOV WKEaLOY, OUK €Ad 
bd b] - > _\ ‘ \ \ oo 
ymep exeivus, elot 5€ peragv cat GAAot + 
év tw ‘Apacia Apotoos B 

» ‘Apacia Apotoos Bpovkrepous xarei 
e r A 
@oa’TWS ATO VOTOV Tpos Boppayv Kat Tor 

XN e A x 4 n ~ 
yap  x@pa Tpos voTov Kal curext) Tats ” 
, «A 
TLWG TOS EW TETALELNY, WS GY MEpos OvOAL 
, 

57) Kat anedyvavtd Tiwes ovTws bia TE 7) 
Via N A “ x, oN v 9 U ~ 9 
Kat 61a TO THY aUTHVY VAnY ExEpery’ ov p 
bos dvicyer Ta TavtTn dpyn. ervtavda 8 

ge EOX N Opn. 
A Q a 
dpuyos kat Ta Tov NonBwv €61n, Ta pev 
dSpupod, ev ols €or xat TO Boviaipov 76 Toi 
A n~ 
Aevov, ely Ov ExEtvos TOTOV GAAOUS TE METAL 


7. warevaupaxnoe: this defeat this district 


of the Lructeri, which is not men- 
tioned by any other author, may have 
taken place in 12 B.C., when Drusus 
made an expedition as far as the 
ocean. 

13. 6 ‘Epxivos Spupos: Her- 
cynia Silva was at this time a 
general name for the mountains of 
southern and central Germany, 
commencing from the Black Forest. 
‘Its relics remain in the Black 
Forest, the forests of the Hartz, and 
the woods of Westphalia and Nas- 
sau’; Elton, Ovigens, p. 51. 

15. Boviaipov: ‘ Boiohocmum’ 
in Vell. Paterc. 2. 10g; ‘ Boihae- 
mum’ in Tac. Germ. 28; the name 


says (loc. cit. 
vam Khenun 
Helvetii, ult 
que gens, t 
Boihaemi n¢ 
terem mem¢ 
cultoribus.’ 
MapoBd5e 
which Marc 
Romans is ¢ 
hook 2; ar 
while conte 
and Velleius 
about a tre: 
powers, its « 
plicd by T 
‘Tiberius as 
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éméotn yap Tots Marobo- 
duus. 


57 Kal Tovs dpoebvets éavra Mapxoppavov 

n s opoedr » Mapxoppavovs. 
mpaypaciw outros €€ liiwrov pera thy ex “Poduns émavodor' 
véos yap vy évOdde Kal evepyeteiro Und TOU TeBacrod, émaveA- 

\ \ 93 t \ , BY 2 
Owy 5€ éduvactevoce cat KaTextHoato mpds ols etmov Aovylous 
\ \ 

Te, weya €Ovus, kat Zovpous cat Tovtwvas cat MovyiAwvas kat 
StBivous cai tév LonBwv avrav peya €Ovos, Séuvwvas. TAH 
Ta ye TaV LonBwv, as Edny, €Ovyn Ta pev Evros olxel, Ta be 
€xTos Tov dSpvyov, Suopa tots Lérats. peéytotov peyv ovy Td 
tav TonBwv €Ovos' Sinxer yap amd rod ‘Phvov péxpte Tod 


“AA Bios" 


xadatep ‘Epyovdopot xat AayxoSapior' vuvi 6 Kal reAéws els 


pépos 6€ Te avTay Kal mépay Tod “AAPtos veperat, 


kowvov 8 éativ Migrations 
of tribes. 


THY TEpaiay ovToL ye EexTEMTWKACL HevyorTes. 
dmac. tois tavtTn TO Tept Tas peTaractacers Evpapes b1a Thy 
AtroTnta Tov Blov Kat d1a TO pH yewpyety pndé Onoavpice, 
aAN’ €v kaAdvPiots olkety Epnuepov Exovet TapacKeuny’ tpod) 
8 and Tov Opeppatwv 1 wWAElotn Kabamep Tois vouaow, dor 
éxeivous piyovpevor Ta olkeia Tais Gppayatats emapavtes om 
av d50£n Tpémovrat peta TOV Booknpatwy. adAa d’ évdedotepa 
éatiy €Ovn Teppavixa Xnpotoxot te kai Xdrrot Kal Tapa- 


3. évOade: from this expression 5. Zovpous: for the emenda- 


it has been argued that this passage 
was written in Rome; but Strabo 
uses both év@ade and devpo, not only 
of the place at which he was com- 
posing his work, but also of the 
place of which he was speaking at 
the time: ec. g. 3. §. 5, of the Straits 
of Gibraltar, rds ZupmAnyadas (vOade 
perapépovat tives. See Gen. Introd. 
p. 25, and Tlablers remarks in 
Hermes, vol. 19, pp. 235-241, where 
numerous other instances are given. 

4. Aovyious te, péya <Ovos: cp. 
Tac. Germ. 43: ‘ Dirimit enim scin- 
ditque Suebiam continuum mon- 
tium jugum, ultra quod plurimae 
gentes agunt, ex quibus latissime 
patet Lugiorum nomen in plures 


tions which have been proposed for 
this and several other names of 
tribes in this passage, see C. Miil- 
ler’s Index Var. Lect. p. 981. 

Tovrwvas: if this, which is 
Cluver’s conjecture for Bovravas of 
the MSS., is the right reading, these 
are the ancestors of the Goths, 

6. wAyv: ‘only, while some 
tribes of the Suevi, as I have said, 
dwell within the forest, others dwell 
outside it.’ 

8. Spopa tots Téras: ‘ border- 
ing on Dacia’; cp. 7. 3. I. 

15. waAuBios: wigwams, like 
those of the Gauls and Britons, 
which are described in 4. 4. 3, No. 
17. and 4. &. 2. No. 18. 


, Q hd , >. S S “ >] es .Y , 4 
Bptrovioe kat Natrovapior’ pds 6€ TW wKeavw LovyayPpor re 
n \ - “~ , ‘ , “nw 
kat XadBor xat Bpov«tepor xat KivBpor Kadxot re cat KaodAxou 
‘ \ \ x8 a“ 
kat Kapyravot xat GAdou mAclous. émt tatra 5€ Tw 'Apacia 
4 , 7 ‘ 4 Ld id € , 
dépovrat Bicovpyis te kat Aovtias motapos, diexwv Pryov 
‘ € , (4 \ , a 9 
mept é£axoalovs atadiouvs, péewy 1a Bpovxtepwy tev €Xdat- 
, wv SS Ag ’ > ‘ \ “a ‘p , 
TOvwr. €aTt d€ Kat Sadas worapuds, ov petagv Kat Tod ‘Pyvov 
“ N fa) “ ° 4 e a 
mo\epov xat xaropOav Apotoos ereAeuTncev oO Teppavexos. 
3 “A “A a \ A 
éxetpocato & ov povoy Tay eOvav Ta TAEtoTa, GAAG kal 
. 9 na , r oan c 3 \ @ B of A é 
Tas €v Tw TapaTAw vicous, wy €oTt Kat n Bupxaris, nv €x 
moAtopklas etre. 


No. 85.— THE TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION OF GERMANICUS. 
(VI. 1. 4.3 


Every detail is valuable which throws light on the history of 
Arminius—‘the man, but for whose heroism and skill Germany 
would not now be Germany, nor England England; the general, 
who stemmed once and for ever the full tide of Roman conquest in 
the hey-day of the carly empire.’ Tacitus, who carefully narrates 
the campaigns of Germanicus that led up to this triumph, has 
described the triumphal procession itself in brief words ; and while 
his eyes are fixed on his hero, the Roman general, he forgets to 
mention, except collectively, the German captives. Hence we 
learn nothing from him in this connexion about the fortunes of 
Arminius’ relations, who had either surrendered themselves to the 
Romans, or had been made prisoners by them. This omission is 


3. éml ravtra S€ to ‘Apaciq: 
‘in the same dircction as the kms.’ 


to have dwelt on the east, the lesser 
on the west of the Ems, extending 


Strabo seems to be in error with 
revard to the Lippe, since it is a 
tributary of the Kbinc. and does not 
reach the German Ocean, like the 
Ems and the Weser. 

5. Bpovuxrépwv tay eAattovwv: 
the division into preater and lesser 
is found in several other German 
tribes. The greater Kructeri seem 


as far asthe Lippe and beyond it: 
Lick. Geogr, art. Bructert. 

6. ZaAas tmotapes: the Saale in 
Thuringia, a tributary of the Elbe. 

7. €reXevtnoev: he was killed 
by a fall from his horse in 9 B.C. 

. Bvpxavis: now Borkum, an 

island off the mouth of the Ems. 


names of several of them, as they have come down to us in his text, 
like those of some of the German tribes which are here mentioned, 
are doubtfully genuine. On the question whether Strabo himself 
was present at this procession see Gen. Introd., p. 27. 
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THY Kowwrlay ths €xOpas. ipEavto b& rod moA€uov LYovyap- 
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lo KaKetOev 15n SLed€xovTo GAAoT GAAOL Svvactevovtes Kal KaTa- 
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kal of TovTots Un1KOOL, Tap ols tpla Taypata ‘Pwaiwy pera 


Tov oTpatnyod Ovdpou KouvwwttAAtov mapactovdynbévra amwA€To 


Pze 


ef évedpas. Ericay b€ dixas Gmavres Kai TapesxXoy THO vEewrépw 


Tepparixa Aapmporatov OpiauBov, évy & eOptapBev0n tev Triumph 
Germani- 


9 J a) nN an , Q “~ Vv ~ oe 
ETLPAVETTATWV aVvopavVv TWRATA KQAL YLVALKOV, mEYLUOVVTOS TE cus. 


10. SteSéxovto: Coray’s correc- 
tion for deryov of the MSS. 

16. 7@ vewrépw Teppavixo: so 
called to distinguish him from his 
father Drusus, who also bore the 
title of Germanicus. 

17. Aapmporarov OpiapBov: the 
date of Germanicus’ triumph, as we 
learn from Tacitus (sf. 2. 41), was 
May 26,17.4.p. ‘The Roman histu- 
rian’s description is—‘ vecta spolia, 
captivi, simulacra montium, flumi- 
num, procliorum’; aud of the 
general himself he says—‘ augehat 
intuentium visus eximia ipsius spe- 


cies currusque quinque liberis onus- 
tus.’ Medals commemorating this 
triumph are still extant; one is 
figured in Dect. Biogr. vol. 2, 
p. 262. 

18, Zeywpotvros: the passages 
in the second bovok of the Annals 
of Tacitus which introduce the re- 
lations of Arminius here mentioned 
are (ch. §5)—* Spes incesserat dissi- 
dere hostem in Arminium ac Seges- 
tem, insignem utrumque _perfidia 


in nos aut fide... . Segestes quam- 
quam consensu gentis in bellum 
tractus discors manebat, auctis 


€7t GCE LETLOAKOS, REyluNPOV Los Twr’ AY 


yuvn tovtov ‘Papis, Ovxpoyrpou Ouyar 


privatim odis, quod Arminius 
filiam ejus alii pactam = rapuerat.’ 
When Arminius proceeded to attack 
his father-in-law, and  Sevestes 
sought aid from the Romans, we are 
told ‘ch. 37 —‘addiderat Segestes 
legatis flium, nomine Segimuncem : 
sed juvenis conscientia cunctabatur. 
quippe anno quo Germaniae desci- 
vere -acerdos apud aram ULiorum 
creatus ruperat vittas profugus ad 
rebelles. adductus tamen in spem 
clementiac Romanae pertulit patris 
mandata benigncque exce;tus cum 
pracsidio Gallicam in ripam missus 
est. Germanico pretium fuit con- 
vertere aymen, pugnatumque in ob- 
sidentes, et ereptus Segestes magna 
cum propinquerum et clientium 
manu. inerant feminae nobiles, 
inter quas uxor Arminit cademque 
filia Segestis, mariti magis quam 
parentis animo, neque evicta in 
lacrimas neque voce supplex, com- 
pressis intra sinum manibus gravi- 


dum uterum intuens.” Of Armi- 
nius’ child, whom Strabo calls 
Thumelicus, we read ‘ch. s8:— 


‘“Armini uxor virilis sexus stirpem 
edidit : educatus Kavennae puer quo 
mox ludtbrio conflictatus sit, in 
tempore memorabo.’ As the notice 
which is here promised is not to be 
found in Tacitus’ extant works, it 
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One of the most remarkable features in the geography of Europe 
is the nearness of the upper courses of its two principal ‘rivers, the 
Danube and the Rhine. The sources of these are, indeed, 80 
miles apart, and, as Strabo observes, the Lake of Constance 
(Brigantinus Lacus) intervenes between them ; but Donaueschingen 
in the Black Forest, where the Danube rises, is less than 35 miles 
distant from the stream of the Rhine. 


5. ‘O 5¢ “Epxtvios dpupds auxrorepos té €ate Kal preyadd- Hercynian 
> ’ , a , , > forest. 
devdpos €vy xwplots épupvois KvKAoy TeptAayBavwy péyay, ev 

4 ‘ 4 “A 9 “”~ ‘ LY Ca 
wéeow d€ TdpuvTat xwpa KadGs oixetaOar duvayevn, wept 7s 
eipyxapev. €ote d€ TAnoloy a’Tns 7 TE Tov “loTpov mNyi) Kai Sources of 
e nm Cry 7 , e@ . 9 a , \ \ a \ 9 ~ Danube 
7 Tod ‘Phvov cai 7 peTaky aGugoty Aipyyn Kat ta EAN Ta EK TOD and Rhine 


“Pyvov d:axyedpeva. ote 5 9 Aluyyn thy pév TEpipeTpoy oTa- 


1. AevSdpeg: the same name as pévy: the upland country in the 


Theodoric. ie ees of the Alps; cp. 
11, ‘Epxvvios Spupds: sce note 4. 6. 9. 
on 7. 1. 3, No. 84. 15. Ta An: the Untersee, where 


13. x@pa Kadds olxetoOar Svva- the Rhine expands below Constance. 


Kegion 
north of 
the Euxine. 


Opupoy LOvTL TpwToy peV OLaTEpacat TH 
"lorpov, ett’ Hdn de evmererTepwr ywpiw 
mpoBacets totetcOat &: dpomedlwv. 7 
Aipuns mpoeAOav dddv TiBeptos etde Tas : 


No. 837.—ICE OF THE PALUS 
(VII. 8. 18.) 


The intense cold of the region to the n 
almost as proverbial in ancient times as, fo 
reason, a ‘ Crimean winter’ has become in ou 
dilates upon it (4. 28), and notices the fact w 
tions, that the Cimmerian Bosporus was fro 
traversed by waggons. Similarly Virgil, in 
in which he depicts the rigours of winter (( 
chosen the ‘ Maeotia unda’ and the lands ir 
the scene of his description. 


18. "Anaca & 1 xwpa dvoyxetwepds 
daddrrn témwy Tov petaty Bopuabevovs 


1, tevraxogiwv: this is substi- Vindelici ' 
tuted by Meineke for tpiaxociay of that occas 
the MsSS., which it is impossible _ the valley 
for Strabo to have written, since he the Lake 
says that the lake was nearly 200 there laun 
stades across. he surpris: 

2. vygov: probably the island where he 


10 


Marios’ airay b¢ tév emt Oadarrn Ta apKxtixwTatTa TO TE 
oTopa tis Matwridos cat ért pGAAov Td Tod BopvaBevovs xai 
e 


6 pvxos Tov Taxupdxou xdéAtrov, Tod Kat Kapxwvlrov, xa’ dv 6 
loOuos ths peydAns yEppornaor. 


SnAot S ra Woyn, Kalmep év Cold in 


winter. 
nediots olkovyrwy' dvous TE yap ov Tpépover (Svaptyov yap Td 


” ? e ‘ wv A lo) b “A 
(pov), of te Boes of pev axepw yevvavrat, Tay 5 amoppiwwGart 
Ta Képata(xal yap Todro dbvcptyov Td pépos), of re T7014 puxpol, 
Ta 8€ mpdBata peyada’ pytrovrar b& yoAxat vdpia, tra 8 
évdvta ovpnnrrera. tay d&€ Tdywv  THodporns partora éx 

fol a ‘ Q id “~ A wn“ é 
TOV cuuBavorvtwy Tepi Td oTOpa THS Matwéridos dyAOs éotey, 
auafeverar yap 6 didmAovs 6 els Pavaydpecay éx tov TTavr- 
Kataiov, mote kal mAody elvat cat dddv' NeomroAepov 8€ dace 


3. Tou Tapupdxou néAmov: now 
the gulf of Perekop. 

4. THS peydAns xeppovagor : 
the Tauric Chersonese, now the 
Crimea. 

6. dep yewSvrar: this is also 
mentioned by Herodotus, 4. 29, but 
the cold was certainly not the cause ; 
see Rawlinson’s note ad Joc. 

8. pfrrovrar &é xaAnat USpiar: 
the cause of this is probably to 
be found in the freezing of the 
contents, which is mentioned in the 
following clause. Virgil mentions 
the same thing as _ happening; 
Georg. 3. 363 ‘Aeraque dissiliunt 
vulgo.” In an earlier part of his 
work (2. 1. 16) Strabo quotes from 
Eratosthenes an epigram on a vessel 
that was broken in this way, and 
was afterwards dedicated in the 
temple of Asclepius at Pantica- 
paeum (Kertch) :—et tis ap’ avOpw- 
wav pr) weiBerar ola map’ Hpiv | 
vyiyverar, eis thvde yrwTrw ldov 
vdpiayv' | fv obx ws drdOnua Geov 
kardyv, dArd’ eniderypa | yetpmvos 
peydAou 67,’ iepevs Erparios. 

11. 6 SidAovus: the width of the 
Cimmerian Hosporus (Straits of 
Kertch) in its narrowest part is 
hardly 4 miles, but from Panti- 


capaeum on its western to Phana- 
goria on its eastern side the distance 
was I5 miles, 

12. Sore wai wAotv elvat Kai 
650v: mAouvv is Coray’s emendation 
of wnAdv of the MSS.; thus mAovy 
and ddgv represent the condition of 
the strait in summer and winter re- 
spectively, as Virgil says (Georg. 3. 
361)—‘ Undaque Jam tergo ferratos 
sustinet orbis, | Puppibus illa prius, 
patulis nunc hospita  plaustris.’ 
The contrast is such as Strabo ap- 
pears to affect; so he says of places 
like the basin of the Copaic lake— 
TOUS QUTOUs TUNOUS TOTE pey TAELCOA 
more Se weCevecOa ; g. 2. 16. These 
remarks seem a sufficient answer 
to Madvig’s objection (Advers. 
Crit., p. 549): ‘Atqui mari glacie 
constricto nullus est mAois,’ though 
his emendation of the passage, Wore 
kal xamAciov elvac xa’ dd0v-—‘ so 
great is the number of persons who 
drive across, that a tavern is set up 
on the way ’—is ingenious, and is 
approved by Cobet. 

NeorwtéoAepov: one of the 
generals who took part in the expe- 
dition—mentioned also in 7. 3. 17 
and 7. 4. 7—which was sent by 
Mithridates the Great to the assist- 
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TOD TaXous TOU aépos ExOEpuatvoueLov Tr. 


, € a Aw 
veeowy Ol TapNHAtoe ToLovorr. 


ance of the Greeks of Panticapaeum : 
see Mahaffy’s Greek World under 
Roman Sway, pp. 88, 89. 

3. OpuKrot ré eiow; ‘they are 
obtained by digging’; see note on 
4. 1. 7, No. 15. Juvenal (4. 42° 
speaks of the fish, *‘quos operit 
glacies Maeotica’; but Ovid goes 
further, and describes them as being, 
partly at least, imbedded in the ice ; 
7rist. 3. To. 49, 50 ‘ Vidimus in 
glacie pisces hacrcre ligatos: | et 
pars ex illis tum quoque viva fuit.’ 
Strabo scems here to imply that 
they were imbedded alive. On the 
interesting question whether these 
statements of ancicnt authors have 
any foundation in fact, Prof. Rav 
Lankester writes to me as follows :-- 
‘There is in my opinion sufficient 
evidence that fish not unfrequently 
survive after being frozen with the 
water in which they occur into solid 
blocks of ice, they themselves be- 
coming firm and hard. I should 
add that, whilst I do not doubt 
that some fish often survive freezing, 
a vast number are &7//ed by frost. 
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No. 38.— THE THRACIAN BOSPORUS ; TUNNY-FISHING IN THE 
GOLDEN HORN. 


(VII. 6. 1, 2.) 


The tunny was formerly, and is to some extent at the present 
day, an important element of food in the Mediterranean. With 
regard to the migration of these fishes the prevailing view of 
naturalists in antiquity was, that they came from the Ocean, and 
skirting the coasts of Spain, Gaul, Italy, Sicily and Greece, passed 
through the Propontis and the Black Sea to the Palus Maeotis, and 
that after the breeding season they returned by the shores of Asia 
Minor and Africa. In accordance with this view, Strabo notices 
the passage of the shoals from the outer sea to Sicily along the 
southern coast of Spain (3. 2. 7) and the shore of Etruria, where 
there were look-out stations (@vyvocKoreia) at Populonia and Cosa 
(5. 2. 6, 8), until the Straits of Messina were reached; there they 
were hemmed into a narrow space, and became the prey of the 
sword-fish. The capture of the latter fish on these occasions by 
the natives is graphically described in a passage quoted from 
Polybius in 1. 2. 16. Modern authorities, on the other hand, main- 
tain that the Mediterranean, and not the Atlantic, is the special 
home of the tunny; and that though the shoals passed, and still 
pass, along the coasts just mentioned, so that fisheries exist at the 
present day at the same points as formerly, yet no great migration 
took place along the whole area, and that they bred at different 
spots, and not only in the Palus Maeotis. Still there is no doubt 
that that piece of water was their chief breeding-place for the east 
of the Mediterranean, and that Strabo is accurate in his account of 
their migration, after the breeding season, along the north coast of 
Asia Minor, and through the Bosporus to the Aegean. The early 
date at which tunnies were caught in the neighbourhood of the 


air. Aristotle considered that mock- this phenomenon; #d:d., 3. 2. 6 
suns were associated with a dense pecovpavovrvros dé [Tov HAivu] omaveov 
atmosphere; Afefeorol. 3.6.5 6 5t re yéyovey, olov év Boondpy wore 
maphAros [yiveras) Sray Ort padtora = auvémecev® 8" Ans yap ris Hudpas 
dpadds 7 6 anp xai muxvds dpoiws.  auvavacxdvres Sv0 mapndtor Suere- 
He also speaks of sn ale (Panti- Accay péxps Svopwr, 

capaeum) as especially noted for 


The 
Thracian 
Bosporus. 


1. Ai 5€ Kvavear mpds to oropare : 


, Q S ” J ? AY ‘ 
vyoidia, TO pev TH Evpwian mpocexes TO 


Sietpyopuera dooy eixoot atadiwy. 


1. At 8 Kudveat: Strabo’s state- 
ment here is very explicit, that the 
two Cyaneae were situated, the one 
near the European, the other near 
the Asiatic, shore of the entrance 
of the Bosporus; and this is con- 
tirmed by Dionysius Byzantius in 
his Anaplus (Geogr. Gr. Afinor., ed. 
Miiller, vol. 2, p. 71°. That writer 
describes the rock on the Asiatic 
side, which he says was only visible 
when the sea was calm. Gillius, 
the translator of Dionys. Dyz., 
writing in the first half of the six- 
teenth century, states in his note 
on this passage that this rock was 
to be seen above water in his time. 
It is now submerged, and forms a 
submarine reef in the bight of Ka- 
bakos : see Joanne, Grece e¢ Turquie 
@’ Europe, p. 600. The European 
Cyaneae are a group of rocky islets, 
which lie off the coast on the Thra- 
cian side. It would seem from 
Pliny, A’. HZ. 4.92, and from beth 
the Jermplus Pont. Lux. of Arrian, 
and that of the Anonymus (Geogr. 
Gr. Minor., vol. 1, pp. 401, 422), 
that the name Cyaneae was often 
restricted to the last-named rocks; 
and this is hardly surprising, when 
we consider the insignificance of the 
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tod lepod rot Bu avriwy xat tod tepod rod Xadxndoviwr, 
oumep éort rot ordparos tod Evfeivov rd ctevaratoy’ spoi- 
dvtt yap déxa oradlovs axpa éort mevractddioy towica Tov 
mopOuov, etra diulorarat emt mA€ov Kat moveiy Gpyerar Thy 
5 [Tpomovriéa. 
2. "Amo péy ovy tis Gxpas THs T6 Tevractad.ov ToLovons éni 
‘ e€ N ”~ ~ a , / Q 4 
roy imo TH Vuny Kadovpevoy Atweva otadw. wevte Kai Tpid- 
4 
kovta, évred0ey & emi td Képas td Bu(avriwy mévre. Eore 5€ The Horn. 
tO Képas mpocexijs to Bulavriwy relyes xéATos dvéxwv ws 
4 
10 pds Svow emi ocradlous EEjKxovra éoixws edAadov xépare’ els 
yap mAelotous ayiferar xdAtovs ws dy KAddous Tivds, els obs 
€umintovoa 7) mnAapus GAioxerar padlws bia Te TO TANGO 
avrns Kal thy Blav tot avvedavvovros pov Kai Thy oTEevdTynTa 


yevvarat pév ovp Migration 


T@Y KOATIOV, MOTE Kal xepoly GAloxecOat. 
of tunnies. 


15 TO (pov éy Tots EXeoe THs Matwridos, icxtoay 8€ puxpor 
9 \ a ’ 9 ‘ \ , ‘ . 
éxninres 54a Tov oTopatos ayeAndov xal éperar mapa TH 
"Actaviy nova péxpt TpateCodvros cat Papvaxeias’ évradda dé 
Acvariy jéva péxpr Tp pvaxeias’ évraiba dé 
mp@toy ovvicracba ovpBalver thy Onpay, ov moAAY 8 éoriv’ 


1. Tod lepod rod Bulavriwv: the 3. dxpa dori: according to the 


two hiera were called the Serapeium 
and the temple of Zeus Urius; their 
position is marked at the present 
day by the two powerful Turkish 
forts, which command the entrance 
of the Bosporus. 

2. otmep: this is Coray’s emen- 
dation for Swep, which latter Meineke 
retains : ovwep improves both the 
syntax and the sense; it must be 
taken in a general sense, ‘in which 
neighbourhood,’ because of ‘ydp 
which follows, for the narrowest 
point, Strabo tells us, is not actually 
between the hiera, but ro stades 
further on—unless, indeed, a distinc- 
tion is intended to be drawn between 
the narrowest part of the mouth of 
the Euxine and the narrowest part 
of the strait, the former being at the 
hiera, the latter at the dpa. 


distance given this would be the 
promontory at the foot of the 
Giant’s Mountain on the Asiatic 
side. 

4. kat toveiv dpxerat tiv IIpo- 
arovr(Sa; this is certainly erroneous ; 
the Bosporus throughout 6 miles 
of its lower course is narrow—nar- 
rower in parts than it is above. 

7. TOV Owd TH LuKq: the modern 
Galata. 

10. €Adgov Képart: Strabo uses 
this similitude also of the harbour 
of Brundisium, 6. 3. 6, No. 32. 

12. twyAapus: a kind of tunny. 

17. Papvaceias: the tunny-fsh- 
eres at this place are mentioned also 
in 12. 3. 19 €xovoa evpuiay ri éx 
THs WnAapvdeias (spwriora yap adric- 
xeTas évrav0a 7d OYow Touro): those 
of Sinope in 12. 3. 11, No. 56. 


Fishery at 
Byzantium. 
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~ x. 4 “#9 As ’ \ , / ‘ 
mrovoa poBet To (wov war’ edvOds eis THY mEepatay TpémETOat 
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OvTwY Tpos TO TOV exEt pobdy THs Badarrns emi rd BuCavtioy Kat 
TO Tpos att@ Képas retpdpOat, pvoixds ovvedavvetar detpo 
kat mapexet Tots Buavriots cat to dypw tév ‘Pwpaiwy 
mpoaodov aficAoyov. XaAxnddyoe 8 emi tis tepaias idpv- 
péevot mAnoloy ov petéxovcr Tis evmopias Travtns dia TO p21) 

, ° 7 A ‘ , 2 “ \ \ 

mpoomeddcey Tots Atwéeow avTav THY THAaLVSa 7 On Kat TOV 
-AtoAAw gaol rots xricact to Buavrioy Dorepoy pera THY 
@ “\ s ld ad / / 
m0 Meyapewy Xadxndovos xtiow xpynotnpraCopevors mpooragat 

U4 ‘ 3 , a A ‘ 
moujcasOat thy ldpvow anevavtioy tav tudA@v, tuddAovs 

? \ ’ , o i 4 ‘ 
KaAéoavta Tovs NaAxnéoviovs, OTL TpoTEpot TAEVTAYTES TOUS 
romous, apévTes THY Tépay KaTacyety TocotToy TAodvTor 
éxovear, etAovTo THY AUTpoTEpay. 


4. Aeven mis tétpa: this rock is 
also mentioned by Pliny, NW. //. 
g. 50 ‘saxum miri candoris a vado 
ad summa perlucens.’ Nothing cor- 
responding to it is found at the 
present day, and the force of the 
current must under any circum- 
stances have been the principal 
reason why the course of the shoals 
was diverted; Khode, of. cit. p. 34. 
The same writer gives an account, 
with references to modem author- 
ities, of the @uvvocxoneia — called 
by the Turks ‘dalian ’—-which are 
erected on the shores of the Bosporus 
at the present day. 

6. wapaAaBav: there is an ana- 
coluthon here. 

10. mpécoSov: a strong proof of 
the value of this fish to the states 
which took part in its capture is 

"ts heing introduced as 


an emblem on the coins of as many 
as twenty cities; Rhode, p. 67. 

14. xpnornprafopévors : the story 
is repeated in this form by Tacitus, 
Ann. 12. 63, but Herodotus attri- 
butes the saying about the blindness 
of the Chalcedonians, not to the 
Delphic oracle, but to Megabazus ; 
4: 144. 

16, wAevoavres TOUS ToTroUs: 
Kramer, following some MSS., in- 
serts els after mAevoavres; and, unless 
the words can mean ‘sailing in these 
waters,’ it seems to be required, for 
though wAew is used with the accus. 
when water is spoken of, as wAety 
@adagaar, this does not seem to be 
the case when the place to which 
the voyage is made is referred to. 
Eis or és would easily be omitted 
after the final syllable of sAevoayres. 
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ed the fate of the Roman world, was hardly less remarkable 
the battle itself. The land-locked Ambracian gulf is separatec 
the Ionian Sea by two promontories, one of which project: 
wards from Acarnania and terminates in the low headlanc 
ctium, while the other extends southwards from Epirus tc 
it, and at the present day bears on its extremity the 
tian town of Prevesa. The diagonal strait which intervene: 
2en these two headlands is only half a mile in width, anc 
e the gulf itself is entered from it another lake-like piece o 
‘has to be passed, which is enclosed on the inner side by othe: 
ontories a mile and a half apart. It was in this basin (now 
1 the Bay of Prevesa) that Antony’s fleet was stationed, anc 
assage of the strait was guarded by his vessels; but the battle 
place at the entrance of the strait on the side towards the oper 
vhen Antony was trying to make his escape. The camp o 
ny was established at Actium, while that of Augustus occupiec 
w isthmus, which joins the northern peninsula to the mainlanc 
virus about three miles from Prevesa. This isthmus is abou 
e and a half wide at its narrowest part (Strabo, 7. 7. 5, is ir 
in giving the width as 60 stades), and here, in commemora-: 
of his victory, Augustus built on the site of his camp the city 
copolis, of which extensive ruins now remain, though the place 
‘een much altered by reconstruction, probably in the time o 
van. The high ground to the north of it, which command: 
w both of the inner and the outer seas and of the strait itself 
he position of Augustus’ own tent ; and on the site of this, a: 
Cassius tells us ($1. 1. 3 TO ywptoy év @ €oxnynoe: Cp. 50. 12. 4) 
id out the sanctuary of Apollo, which Strabo mentions in thi: 
ige. Of the two harbours of Nicopolis, which are spoken of ir 


City of 
Ambracie. 


éxov Kat vewpta, éy ols avebnxe Kaicap 
Oiviov, amd povoxporou péxpe dSexrpovs* 

aOat Kai of vedootkor A€yovtat Kat Ta Tw 
9 NexomoAts xat tav "Hretpwray of Ki 
puxyod tod cata "Ay Bpaxiay’ tmépxetrat 
puxpov, Topyou tov Kuwedou xriopa’ 1 
“ApatOos worapos avdmAou eéxwy éx 

dAlywy oradiwy, apxyopnevos ex Toydys a 
paias. nurvxet ev ody Kal mporepon 1) 76 
(tHY yobv éemwvupiay evredbey Eoxyxer ¢ 
éxdoopnoey avtiy [lvppos Bacwrelp yf 
Makeddves 8 dortepov Kat ‘Pwpator xal rT 
KaTeTOVHTAY ToOls TuvEexeat TOAELOLS bia 
TO TeAevTatoy 6 LeBaords dpa@v exrAcer 


I. tptaxoolwv oradiov: this is a slight di 
considerably less than its realextent. = pinpy Tes 

3. lepov tod ‘Axtiou “AmoA-  éffs péxpe 
Awvos: this is mentioned by Thucy- 10. 6 
dides, 1. 29 év "Axriy rHs “Avaxro- otherwise 
pias ys, ov TO iepoy tov "AmoAAaves knownast 
éoriv,énitaordépari tov Apnpaxiwov the mode 
xéAnov. The position of thetemple = Ambracia. 
probably was not at the extremity of — district of 
the headland, but near the entrance rises, are 
of the strait, for Strabo elsewhere —bourhood 
speaks of the harbour that was con- tral point 
nected with it as being outside that from whic 
piece of water: 10. 2.7 % Gxpa 4 riversof n 
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Baver xa’ nuepay émidocw, xwpav te Exovoa ToAAHY Kal Tov 
Ex TOV Aadipwy Kdopoy, TH TE KaTACKEVaTOEVTE TEmEevN ev TO 
mpoactelp TO péy eis Tov ay@va Tov TEevTETNpiKOY ey drAcE 
Exovtt yuuvaody Te kat otadiov, 76 8 ey TO drepxetpevw Tod 
aAgous tep~ Addy Tod ’AmOAAWwYVOS. 


10 amodédecxtat § 6 dyav 


"‘Odruvumos, Ta “Axtia, tepds trod "Axtiov "AmdéAAwvos, tiv 8’ The games 
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mepitoAton THs NeuxomoAeds elouv. 


¥ SS (4 ‘ 
nyeto b€ Kal mpdrepov Ta 


w ie i / > 4 ¢€ bY _ 4 i. ‘ b] 
Axria Tw Oew, orepavitns aywy, umd Tay Teptoikwy’ vuvi 


9 ig 3 € ” 
€vTysorepov etroinoev 6 Katoap. 


7TH Te Katackevacbivre Te- 
pévyn: Madvig's excellent emenda- 
tion for Td re KaTacKevacbey TépeEvos : 
Advers. Crit. 1. p. 550. These two 
sacred enclosures lay on the northern 
side of the city. The site of the one 
in which the games were celcbrated 
is marked at the present day by the 
ruins of the stadium, and by those 
of a large theatre on the neighbour- 
ing hillside, which is not mentioned 
by Strabo, but is described by Leake 
(Northern Greece, 1. p. 192) as one 
of the best preserved Koman theatres 
in existence. ‘The other, the sanc- 
tuary of Apollo, was, as has been 
already stated, on the summit of the 
mountain above. 
10, dwodéSenrar 8’ dyav ‘OAvp- 


mos: ‘the games have been made 
to rank as one of the Olympian fes- 
tivals.” The title ‘Olympian’ was 
attached to such festivals as were 
established in imitation of those at 
Olympia; a list of the places at 
which these are known to have 
existed is given in Dect. Ant. vol. 
2, p. 273. Dio Cassius (51. I. 2) 
tells us that the contests at the 
Actia were in gymnastics, music, 
and horse-racing. 

13. tepitoAco, ris NuxoroAews : 
‘dependent on Nicopolis’; cp. 14. 
2.22 al 5 dAAa wepircAcan ToUTOV: 
also 17. 3. 21, where the substantive 
mepimoAtoy is used for ‘a dependent 
city’: ras 5€ Kupyyns tori neperddcca 
% re "AwodAovia kai  Bapen x.7. A. 


BOOK VIII 


THE PELOPONN: 





STRARO’S eighth, ninth, and tenth book 
Greece, are unfortunately the least satisfact 
‘This may in part arise from his having hir 
portion of that country: still, in the case of 
he was personally unacquainted, such as G: 
has not prevented him from presenting ° 
information, which he derived from the ni 
gent travellers ; and of such sources of kno 
been no lack in the case of Greece. Perh 
influenced by the feeling that that countr 
treated of by previous writers, and for th 
omitted many facts which would be valuak 
day. But the chief reason for Strabo’s w 
this part of his treatise was his extravagan 
as a geographical authority. This feeling 
to devote a considerable part of the introd 
to combating the views of Eratosthenes. 
underrate the value of the great poet’s opini 
now that he comes to Greece itself he make 
and employs himself chiefly with the examin: 


= ° e 
etntamante Tewan hie cranoral infnymoatinn cu 


importance. The most interesting facts that these books contain 
are derived from Ephorus, whom Strabo several times quotes, 
especially in 9. 3. 11, where he says that he relies on him as his 
chief authority. 


No. 40.—ELIS ; SOURCES OF THE ALPHEIUS AND EUROTAS; 
OLYMPIA. 


(VIII. 8. 4, 12, 30.) 


Elis was divided politically into three parts— Hollow Elis, Pisatis, 
and Triphylia; and these correspond to the geographical divisions 
of the country. The first and northernmost of them, which is Elis 
proper, or ‘the Vale’—for it is generally agreed that that name, 
which appears on coins in the form FAAEIQN, corresponds to the 
Latin ‘ vallis’—was composed of the valley and plains of the river 
Peneius, together with the slopes of Mount Erymanthus, which 
stands at the meetingpoint of Achaia, Elis and Arcadia. The 
second, Pisatis, consisted of the lower valley of the Alpheius and 
the country in its neighbourhood; while the third, Triphvlia, was 
the coastland towards the south, extending as far as the confines of 
Messenia. The promontory of Chelonatas, which forms its ex- 
treme boundary towards the west—a lofty flat-topped mass of rock, 
running from north to south— is evidently an island which has been 
joined to the mainland by a belt of sand. A country such as this 
was not easily defended, because its long coastline was level and 
exposed, and the passes by which it is approached from the interior 
were in the hands of others. Its prosperity arose from two causes 
—the richness of its soil, and the immunity from invasion which it 
usually enjoyed on account of the sacred character attached to it 
as the land in which the Olympian festival was celebrated. 

The phenomenon which is noticed in the second of the para- 
graphs in this extract—the community of origin, or at least the 
close proximity of the sources, of the two chief rivers of the 
Peloponnese, the Alpheius and the Eurotas—was a feature of the 
country that was certain to attract the attention of the imaginative 
Greeks. The district of Asea, from which they were both believed 


a re ease presen sey wees meegee wee Smee teen ee presen ee 


Marmaria, and reappear—as far as we can 
of anything that passes underground—on | 
intervening mountains at no great distance 
as the Eurotas, and towards the west as t 
identification of the sources of the two did : 
head of the plain, at a place now called Fran 
Springs, two copious fountains issue from 
spots ; and as these are the chief supply of 
below, they were regarded as the headwate 
These are the dvo mnyai of Strabo; and 
amore detailed account of them (8. 44. 3,. 
streams joined their waters and flowed fo 
mon channel—a description, the truth of wh 
verified. The Alpheius however was bel: 
source far off on the side of Mount Parnon 
identical with the stream which flowed n 
district of Sciritis into the plain of Tegea, 
underground, after which it was supposed t 
Asea (Paus. 8.54.1, 2). The connexion her 
by Leake as possible, because the cafavoth 
this river formerly descended (its waters 

immediately on the opposite side of the mo 
It seemsto be the supposed subterraneous p 
that Strabo refers to (6. 2.9), when he me 
two votive crowns were thrown into the 
underground course, reappears at Asca, the 
stream of the Eurotas or the Alpheius, a 
dedicated to the one or the other. See 
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4. "Eort 3€ tis dxpa tis HAclas mpdoBoppos and é€jnxovta Araxus 
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foavoy éAehavtivov. pera 5€ KvdAAnvynyv axpwripioy ear 6 Chelonata 


Xedwvdras, dvepixworaroy tis TeAotovynoov onpeiov. tou 


12. Eté’ 6 "AAdetds exdlBwor, 3idywy Tot XeAwvdta ora- Nearness 


of the 
kovta Tévte. pet d éx tay avtay témwy €€ dv cat 6 Evpdras’ he ee 
kaAeirat 5¢ ’Acéa, xwun THs MeyadomtoAtridos, tAnoiov ddAAn- on asia 
Awy éxovoa do amnyds, é€ dv péovow ol AexOévtes ToTapol’ Eurotas. 
duvres 8’ U7d yns emt avyvots oradlovs avaréddAovet mdALD, 

ei 6 pev els thy Aaxwyixny 6 8’ els thy Ttoatw xardyerac. Their sub- 


6 wey ovy Evpwras xara riyy apxny tis BAeuwwaridos dvadelfas ack ei 


Slovs d:axoalovs dydornxovra, Apagov 5¢ wevraxoalous rerrapa- 


2. “Apatos: the ‘Wave-breaker’ ; 
this promontory formed the limit 
between the coast-line of Achaia 
and that of Elis. The other head- 
land here mentioned, Chelonatas, 
was named from the resemblance of 
its long flat ridge to the back of a 
tortoise. On this now stand the 
ruins of the mediaeval fortress of 
Castel Tornese. 

4. KvdAnvy: the port of the 
Eleans, which formerly used to be 
placed at the modem Clarenza, at 
the northern extremity of Chelo- 
natas, is now believed to have been 
situated on the shore about half- 
way between that promontory and 
Araxus: Curtius, Peloponsesos, 2. 
P- 33- 

8. trav "Emedv: in Homer Elis 
is described as being inhabited by 


two tribes, the Epeians and the 
Pylians, the former occupying the 
northern, the latter the southern, 
part of the country. 

9. Kodwtov: Colotes was a 
sculptor, who assisted Pheidias in 
executing his statue of Zeus at 
Olympia; Plin. 34. 87. 

IL. onpetov: ‘ boundary,’ ‘limit.’ 

17. ém ouxvous oradlous: Poly- 
bius (16. 17. 6) estimates the sub- 
terranean passage of the Alpheius 
at 10 stades. It was in consequence 
of this, apparently, that it received 
the name of Nyctimus, or the river 
of night. 

19. BAepwardos: the city of 
Blemina or Belbina was situated in 
the extreme north-west of Laconia, 
near the northern extremity of 
Taygetus. 


than Ulympia. 
II, 0 oradtov: the stadium lay 
on the north-east side of the sacred 


enclosure at Olympia, and ran from 
_ W.S.W. to ELNLE. 


games. 

19. 5 xpucots odupyAaro: 
this statue is mentioned ag 
Strabo in 8. 6. a0, No. 42. 


7 Kat xvavénow én’ ddppiat vetoe Kpoviwr’ 
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GpBpoota, 5 apa yxairat émeppwaoavTo avaxtos 
Kparos am dOavaroto, péyay 8 édéAcev "Odvprov. 


No. 41.—MESSENIA AND LACONIA. 
(VIII. 4. 8; 5. 1, 6, 7.) 


The determining feature of southern Greece from the point of 
view of political geography is Mount Taygetus, which runs from 
north to south in a well-marked range 40 miles in length, and 
reaches the height of 7,904 ft. Owing to its remote position 
it is sheltered from invasion by the countries in front of it, 
and thus forms the acropolis of the Peloponnese, just as that 
country, to use Strabo’s remark (8. I. 3), is the acropolis of 
Greece. The state which possessed both sides of it had it in its 
power to become supreme in the peninsula, because it formed 
a natural stronghold, the inhabitants of which could issue forth at 
will, to conquer or take command of their neighbours. The valley- 
plain of Sparta, the ‘hollow Lacedaemon’ (xoiAn Aaxedaipwv) of 
Homer, which was 18 miles in length by 4 or 5 in breadth, 


6. ypadat woAAai: the subjects Marathon in the Poecile at Athens. 
of these pictures, which were on the Though Strabo calls him the nephew 
barrier walls around the base of the of Pheidias, he would seem from the 
statue, are described by Pausanias testimony of Pausanias, Pliny, and 
5.11.5,6. Panaenus was also famed Plutarch to have been his brother : 
for his painting of the battle of Duct. Ant. 2. p. 409. 


Il. 1. 523. 


Similar 
position of 
Messene 
and 
Corinth, 


to Sparta, because the passes that com 
were in the hands of the latter power ; for 
Taygetus rise immediately above Sparta, « 
mountain descends in gradual slopes to t 
climate of the two tended to produce the s 
was endowed with extraordinary fertility 
while Laconia was braced by fresh wind 
sons the active life of a mountaineer. Th 
of these countries depended on the poss 
which commanded both the upper and the 
and in consequence of its height (2,631 ft.) 
steepness of its sides, was easily defensibk 
a protracted resistance. As soon as it » 
cause was lost also. 
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PLEV A\AKEOAYLOVLOL, TAAL O GALEAGOY Wj[saLot KaL PETA TaVTA 
3 
Pirtimmos “Apvvrov’ ai 8 axpomdAets aotkntoe diépetvar. 
5. 1, “Eoted’ ot pera tov Meconuiaxoy KkdATov 6 Aaxwvtxos a 
a aconiar 
metaéy Tatvdpou cat Madea, exxAtvoy pixpov amd peonuBplas Gurr 
mpos €w’ Si€xovor 5 oradiovs éxatov tpidxovta at Oupides 
tov Tawwapov év ra Meconriaxw ovoat KOATW, powdsys Kpnyvds 
p t on KG O K 1? p }s p 1B : 
tovtwy 6 wrépxettat TO Tatyerov' gat. 5° dpos puxpov twep Mount 
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THS Oadatrns VYrnAOv TE Kat dpOtov, GuVdTTOY KaTa Ta Tpoo- 
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UnoTentwKe S€ TO TavyéTw 7 Uraptn év pecoyata cat Apv«Aat, Sparta. 


“a » nr 
ov TO Tod AmdAAwros lepov, Kai 7 apis. 


1. AaxeSatpévioe: the Lacedae- 
monians destroyed the Messenian 
nationality, but no city of Messene 
existed before that which was built 
by Epaminondas. This city, of 
which extensive remains are visible, 
was situated on the western side of 
Ithome, with the summit of that 
mountain for its acropolis. 

2. biAummos ‘Apuvrov: Philip 
of Macedon forced the Spartans to 
cede certain territories to the Mes- 
senians as a reward for their taking 
ho part against him at Chaeroneia. 

5. Ovupises: this remarkable pro- 
montory, now called Capo Grosso, 
which is formed by a broad precipi- 
tous face of rock, received its ancient 
name of ‘the Windows’ from its 
caverns, which are the resort of in- 
numerable doves: Curtius, Pelopon- 
tsos, 2. p. 281. 

6. powdns : 
currents.’ 

7. pixpov Umip: ‘rising at no 
great distance from.’ 

10. avA@va: Strabo here correctly 
describes the depression between the 
chain of Taygetus and the mountains 
of Arcadia in the neighbourhood of 
the modern Leondari, where there 
runs a narrow pass, through which 


‘exposed to the 
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there is communication between 
Laconia and Messenia. 

12. ro TOU ’AméAAwvos lepév: this 
was especially famous on account of 
the colossal throne for the statue of 
Apollo, the bas-reliefs on which 
were executed by Bathycles, the 
celebrated sculptor: Pausan. 3. 18. 
9 foll. In the course of excavations 
recently made by M. Tsountas on 
the hill of Hagia Kyriake, three 
miles to the S. of Sparta, this temple 
was identified by the discovery of a 
number of fragments of tiles, by 
comparing which we learn that they 
were inscribed with the words ‘AmoaA- 
Awvos év “Auvedaiy (cp. Thuc. 5. 23 
nap ‘Amdd\Aame év 'Apvedaiy’s. M. 
Tsountas also discovered what he 
thinks probably to be the foundations 
of the throne. ‘Eppyyepis "Apyaco- 
Aoyiay for 1892, pp. 3, 15. 

apis: this ancient city, 
which like Amyclae is mentioned 
in the Homertc Catalogue (ll. 2. 
682), was situated to the southward 
of that place in the plain of Sparta. 
In its neighbourhood, at the modem 
Baphio, a fho/os or domed chamber, 
like the ‘ Treasuries’ at Mycenae, 
was excavated in 1889, and yielded 
a rich find of prehistoric works of art. 
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Taenarum. 
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and 
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1. kaltep arroAapBavov: the 
meaning is, that Sparta, though it 
embraced a number of hills in its 
circuit, was itself ina depression, but 
in its existing state no part of it was 
built on marshy ground, as the name 
Limnae seemed to suggest. These 
hills lay in the neighbourhood of the 
right bank of the Eurotas, and the 
city was at first confined to them, 
but afterwards it spread out over the 
plain towards the south; and the 
suburb of Limnae occupied the part 
of this plain which borders on the 
river, Where the ground in places is 
swampy at the present day. 

3. TO TOU Atovicoy tepov: the 
Lenaeum at Athens. lence the 
Lenaean festival, the second in order 
of the Dionysia, was known as the 
‘festival in Limnac.’ Similarly the 
name Lacus at Kome continued to 
be applied to places originally 
marshy, long after all traces of water 
had disappeared. 
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evoetotos 8 9 Aaxwyxy xat 61 Tod Taiyérov xopupds twas Laconia 
exposed t 


8. broBds: ‘alittle below’; cp. 
6. 2. 4, No. 31. 

wav wadwv: ‘he says that of 
the lots... the first gained posses- 
sion of &c.’ The story referred to is 
that of the Dorian partition of the 
Peloponnese. 

10. @avAou xGBovds: gdavdAos is 
used of two terminations even in 
prose; Thuc. 6. 21 gavAou orparias. 

13. Tpadévrwy: this passage 
affords a good instance of the way 
in which a Homeric yAwooa was 
treated by grammarians. Buttmann 
(Lextl. pp. 378-383) doubts whether 


. 
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mentions as being assigned to that ¢arth- 


word, viz. that of ‘having many 
chasms or hollows.’ This certainly 
ayrees with the appearance of the 
country in the neighbourhood of 
Sparta, the most striking feature in 
which, especially when seen from 
above, is formed by the numerous rifts 
and fissures with which it is seamed. 

17. kaverot: cp. 5. 3.6, No. 23 
Ta yap koiAa navra Kaéras of Aakaves 
mposayopevovaww. The Caeadas at 
Sparta is mentioned by Thucydides, 
1. 134. 

21. evoetoros: on this,as a charac- 


No. 42.—CORINTH. 
(VIII. 6. 20-23.) 


Strabo visited Corinth himself, and his des: 
and good, enables us to realize the excellen 
possessed in perfection the three qualifica 
(Pol. 7. 11. I-3) regards as most important f 
aspect, a good water-supply, and a site wh 
facility of egress, was difficult to attack and ° 
the north and east, which direction accor 
in Greece the most favourable for health, a 
the year it is fanned with fresh breezes. It is 
with good water by the fountain of Peirer 
Isthmus, the Corinthian and Saronic gulfs, a 
Peloponnese ; and its massive acropolis, wh 
of 1,887 ft.,is an almost impregnable stron 
of Lechaeum and Cenchreae, which commt 
the far west, and the other with the far e: 
mercial situation the finest in Greece; an 
between the northern and southern parts of t! 
passed through its territory. By these circu 
Corinth was materially affected throughout i 
extended relations with foreign countries im 


the great carthquake of 464 B.C., were at C 
which was followed by a revolt of | northward 


ost 


he 2) 
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politan character which was wanting in other Dorian states, and 
the dependence of its prosperity on commerce caused it more than 
other cities to have the interests of peace at heart. 


20. ‘O d& Képw0o0s adpvetds pev A€yerat bid 7d epmdptoy, Advan- 
éml To IoOu@ xeiuevos cat dvety Atwevwv Oy Kvptos, dv 6 pev 
ths "Aolas 6 6 tis “IraAlas éyy’s éort' wat padias troret ras of Corint! 
éxatépwlev duorBas Tav dopriwy mpds AAANAOVS Tots ToTOvTOY 


apEecTacty. 


@ , € 4 > y e \ \ 
yy & w@oTEp O TOopOuos oVK EvTAOUS O KaTa THY 


tageous 
position 


for com- 
merce, 


yy , N 4 ef \ X U \ s \ € NAN 

SuxeAtav TO TaAatov, oUTw Kat Ta TEAGyN Kal padtoTa TO UTEP by sea 

MaAcop 61a Tas dvrTimvoias’ ad’ ob Kat Tapowptacovrat: 
Madéas 5& xapias émAdbov Tov oixade. 

> Q na ¢€ , ? ° 9 “A > 4 \ 3 nw 

ayamnroy ovv ExaTepots iv Tots Te Ex THS ItaAtas Kat Ex Tis 


’Agias éumdpos, adetoe Tov tept Madéas mAodv, xatayeo Oat 

- \ n n 
toy ddprov avrdOu' xal me(n 5& TOV ExxourCopevoy ex Tijs 
TeAotorvicov Kai tay eloayouevwy emimTe TA TEAN Tois TA 


KAetOpa exovct. 


dudueve 5 TodTO Kal els Dorepov péxpe 


mavtos’ Tots 6 barepov kal mAEiw Tpoceylvero TAEOVEKTH MATA’ 
‘ ‘\ e 3 \ bJ N - , 5d b] , 
kat yap 6 loOpixos dyav éxet ovvredovpevos OxAous emnyeETo, 


I. adveos pev A€yerat: by 
Homer, //. 2. 570, which passage 
Strabo has just before been quoting. 

2. émt tm ‘IoOp@: Corinth was 
regarded as being on the Isthmus, 
because it commanded that strate- 
gically important point, though it 
lay somewhat to the south-west of 
it; Euripides (Zroad. 1097) well 
describes Corinth as dimopov xopupav 
“loOucov, €vOa mvAas TléAomos éxovarv 


€5pas. 

Svetv Atpévwv: hence the 
‘bimaris Corinthi’ of Horace, Od. 
Dey 3: 


5. 6 twopOpos & Kata tiv SuKe- 
Aiav : the Fretum Siculum (Straits of 
Messina), which was the traditional 
abode of Scylla and Charybdis. 

8. Madéas 5¢ xapas: ‘ Double 
Malea, and forget your home.’ It 
was at this point that the currents 


of the Sicilian and Aegean seas met 
one another, and the violent winds 
that prevail there at the present day 
will be familiar to most travellers 
who have rounded it. Hoth Aga- 
memnon and Ulysses are represented 
in the Odyssey as being driven out 
of their course by storms and currents 
off that promontory (Od. 4. 5143 9. 
80). 

II. TOv exkoplopéevwv : Thucy- 
dides (1. 120) represents the Corin- 
thians at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war as arguing that 
those states which were less on the 
line of traffic than themselves, if they 
declined to assist them, would find 
increased difficulties in bringing 
their saleable articles down to the 
sea, and receiving in return what the 
sea had to supply them with. 


and land. 


6 Msweews 


sapctuary 
of Aphr O- 
dite. 


Kat TO éurdptoy dde@s Exaptwaariv .. 
Katadvoas autos éTuparinoe, Kal peypt TpLyo: 
cuvepetve’ tod S€ TEpl TOV OlKoY TOtTOY TAOt 
‘Odupriacw avadnua Kueédov, opupyAatos 
9 , , , ’ ° a 9 
eupeyeOns Aros. Anpapatos Te, els tay év 
, A 
TevoarTwr, gevywy Tas Exel aTacEts TO 
”~ 4 9 ‘ 4 ad ’ 
awovTov otkobey eis THY Tuppnrlav wate av 
nx b “ . ¢ 
deEapérns avtov moAEws, 0 8’ vids avTOD Kat 
Bacirevs. Td TE THs Adpoditns tepdy otrw 
Cad 7 “a , e 4 9 , 
WOTE TAELOUS 7) XLALas LEpOdOvAOUS EKEKTNTO | 
decay 77 Oew xal drdpes xat yuratkes. Kc 
ToAVwKXAEtTO 7 TOALS Kal ETAOUTICETO’ Ol yay 
4 r \ . “A e , 
éfaynAicxorto, Kat d1a TuiTo 7 Tapotmia dy 
ou TavTos arvdpdos €s KopiOov éo8 
‘ ‘ 4 , , € , 4 ‘ 
KQL 01) KQL PINMOVEVETAL TLS ETALpa TOs 77 
9 Q Ww 3a) 3 , >] 
ov idrepyos ein ovd €piwy Gntowto, e€iz 
TOLAUTH Tpets 7/62) KaOetAoy ioTous ev j3pax: 
21. Try 5€ romodeciay Tis TOAEwS, € 
elpnxe kat Evdogos xal GAAot Kat avrot b€ 


2. Staxooia érym: this probably finished th 
includes part of the time during ‘I have ' 
which the Bacchiadae possessed the ‘1 have 
royal power, previous to the estab- Ka@atpew 
Nehment of their oligarchy: see was ‘to! 

eek done wh 


OpOS The Acro- 
5° Corinth. 


Andbeions b7d tov ‘Pwpalwv, tordvde efvat cupBaiver. 
e N ad nw (ad , vw SS , “\ 
vWnAov Ocoy TpL@V HuLoV oTadiwy Exoy THY KabeTov, THY 
2 7 \ ’ , ne a ,. 
avaacw Kat Tptaxovta atadiwy, els d£etay TeAEvTA Kopudyy 
Kadctrau 6@ "AxpoxdpivOos, ob Td ev mpds GpxToy pépos earl TO 
5 paAcota opOoy, tp’ w KEiTarH TOALS emi TpaTECWdous emiTEdoU 
Q bf i “ es n 9 4 7 A a = 
xwplov mpds aity TH pi¢n Tod ‘AxpoxopivOov. avtis ev ody 
THS TOAEwWS OG KUKAOS Kal TEeTTapaKovTa atadiwy Warpyev’ 
»] 4 9 ad “ a a 9 ~ ¥ . . 
éTeTelxtato & Ocov THS TOAEWS yUMVYOY NY TOV Opovs’ cUp- The city 


- walls. 
mepie(Antro S& Te TEpiBdAw TovTw Kal Td dpos avTd 6" 


o ’AxpoxdpwvOos 7 


duvaroy wv Tetxtopov S€facdat, Kai Ayiv 
) , g a ee ee n ,  . wv _ ai & wn 
avaBaivovow Hv dnAa ta épeitia THs cxowias’ 08’ 1) Taca 
DJ A , 93 / / 9 ‘ “ 
mepluetpos éylvero wept Tévre Kal dySonxovta atadiwy. amo S€ 
a v a - , 8 . 3 , 
Toy GAAwy pEepGv Hrtov GpOtov Eat TO Opos, avatératat pévToe 
9 aN e n N , , 9 € S * ‘\ ef 
evOevde ixavds kal mepiomtoy éotiv. 7 mév oY Kopud?) vatd.ov 


Fountain 


5 €xee "Adpodirns, tro b€ TH Kopupy thy Tetpyyny etvar ovp- 
of Peirene. 


, , ” Q b) wv ‘ > 9 A “~ 
Batvet xpynvny, Expvow pév ovK Exovoay peotiy 6 aet dtavyovs 


\ , le 
Kal ToTiwov vdaTos. 


B.C. Julius Caesar restored Corinth, 
sending a colony thithcr from Rome. 
This colony seems to have been 
composed partly of dsbertinz, as 
Strabo tells us in § 23, and partly, 
as we learn from Plutarch (Caes. 57), 
of veterans, Pausanias (2. 1. 2) 
speaks of the Corinthians of his 
time as bcing descendants of these 
colonists. 

2. tTHv KdOerov: (sub. ypaypny) 
‘perpendicular height.’ The esti- 
mate of 35 stades here given agrees 
very nearly with the real height. 

5. émméov xwpliou: this level 
is 200 feet above the plain, which 
lies between it and the Corinthian 
gulf. 

8. yupvov rod dpous : 
tected by the mountain.’ 

11. tHS oO XoLvias: ‘of the enceznte 
of fortifications.’ 

13. Tov GAAwv pepdv: this is 


‘ unpro- 


act 5& Kal évOevde cai €€ GAAwY UT0- 


opposed to Td mpds dpxrov pépos 
above: dvarérara: in the next clause 
has sometimes been taken to refer to 
extent, ‘is spread out’; but it rather 
refers to the height. Translate :— 
‘yet here too it attains a considerable 
elevation, and is a conspicuous 
object.’ 

14. vat&tov: this was situated in the 
north-castern part of the Acrocorinth, 
where some traces of its foundations 
remain. Strabo is right in spcaking 
of it as a ‘chapel,’ notwithstanding 
the widely-extended cult of which it 
was the centre, for the small terrace 
of rock on which it was built does 
not admit of the construction of 
a larger cdifice. 

15. Tlepyvyv: a representation 
of this fountain in its' marble 
cistem is given in Dict, Ant. 2. 


p. 870. 


Story of 
Pegasus. 


na 4 
tov 6’ ov Evpitidov pycavtos ovtws, 
of , ~ 9 
KO TEplkKAVITOY TpPOALTOVT 
tepov OxOov, mOAwW ‘Adpodiras 
“ , wv \ zy f XN ‘ 
TO TEPLKAVGTOV TOL KaTAa Badous OEKTEO 
@ ld Ia 4 b % ~ «& 
vTovopot Arjsades SunKovor bt avrov, 7 : 
\ , b) , AN , 
THY Tletpyuny emimoAa(ew Kat Kxatap; 
evytad0a b€ hace aivovta tov Wiyyacoi 
uvrov, TTHvOv imzov ek TOD TpaxrAou 
ELTA KATA THY yopyotoutay’ Tor 6” avT 
Kpiuny dvajsadeiy ev ta “EXtx@re a 


~ , 
vmovcay TéTpay. 


SN ~ , 
uno be 1H Mewar 


1. ovvOAiBerOar: ‘is formed’; — terns (¢, 
cp. 5. 3. 13, No. 26, where also this — indeed, | 
word is used of a stream formed by — lines be 
the combination of many sources: — conciling 
éxAcinovow almnyai kai madw avvOAi- = to EL. ¢ 
Bovrat. regards 

Tv mpos TH Pily Tod spovs to eSop 
Kpyyynv: this is more exactly de- fomnesos 
scribed by lausanias | 2. 3. 1-3) as 6. HK 
being beyond the Ayora on the way certain | 
to Lechaeum, for it issued from the = /ragm., 
ground close to the northern edge pointed 
of the terrace on which the lower — that the 
city was built, where there sull are and tha 
copious springs. This was the — written 
rendezvous of the inhabitants of Strabo s 
which Euripides speaks (J/ed. 69) he misu 
gepvoy adygt Tepnyns vdap. There — mepixdAva 
is no need to suppose with Leake _ the ‘ bir 


on 


b] f 9 bd ld 
€Epeimta ovK OAtya. 
adoparat & re Tlapvacods kat 6 ‘EAtkov, pn tWnAd Kal viddo- 
Boda, xat 6 Kpicatos xéAmos tromentwxws apdorépots, TEpt- 

, @e N ”~ , \ an , A nn , 
ExOevos UTO THS Pwxidos Kat TIs Botwrtas xai tis Meyapiéos 
Kat THs avTimopO 7 Pwoxide Kopi di > fas’ mp0 

pOpov Ty Pwxide Kopirdtas cat Xtxvwvias’ mpos 

€ ld XN e 4 > , € / \ , 
eomepay b€... umepkertat 6€ ToUTwY aTayTwWY Ta KaAovpEVA 
w 4 4 , , ‘ n J \ a 
Oveta Opn dtaretvovta pexpt Bowwrias kat KiOatp@vos amo tay 
Tketpwvidwy TWerpOv, avd THS Tapa tavtas dod mpdos TV 
"ATTUKIDY. 


amd d€ Tis Kopupdys mpos apxtov pév \ 


22. ’Apyi) 5€ tis mapaArlas éxarépas ths pev TO A€xaroy Tis 1 


‘ \ , \ bs b , a , v € 4 
d€ Keyypeat xwun Kat Ayuny amexwv THs TOAEWS OoOY EBdSop1)- 
KovTa oTadiovs’ TovTw wev OUY xpwrTat mMpos ToS EK TIS 
"Aclas mpos 8€ rovs ex ths Iradias TO Acxalw. 1d 5€ A€xatov 
@ , “~ , , w 3 , e a 
UTOTETTWKE TH TOAEL KaTOtKtay Exov ov TOAARY’ aKEAn dE 
kaeidxvotat otadiwy mept dwoexa ExatépwOev THs 6508 Tis 
émt tO Aé€yatov. evret0ey && mapexteivovoa 7) Jay pexpt 
Xatov. p 7) Ww EXP 
Tlay@y ris Meyapidos xAvcerar pev vd Tod KoptyOtaxod 
4 , » 9 ‘ \ a Q , ‘ N « f 
KOATOV, KotAn 6 €oTt Kal Tovet TOv dSioAKOY mpos THY ETEpaV 
>, ‘ . yy Pree t r , v “~ K “a b] de 
nova TIv KaTa Sxowovvta TAnotov ovta Tay Keyxpeoy. ev 6€ 
a \ a , \ a Lo 9. , a 
T@ petagy tov Aexatov cal Tayay 16 tijs ’Axpatas pavretov 
0 ea ‘ 4 \ [ \ 5 “A b , 
Hpas umnpxe TO TaAaov, kat at OAptat TO ToLtovy axpwrnptov 
‘ , 3 - oe . 7 \ , N AS a , 
Tov KoATrov év w 7 Te Olvon Kat Tlayat, ro pev tov Meyapewv 


2. amo &¢ rijs kopudis: the view 
from the Acrocorinth is undoubtedly 
one of the finest and most interesting 
in Greece. A description of a pano- 
rama, such as is here given, is of 
Tare occurrence in ancient literature, 
and shows that Strabo had a real 
interest in geography. 

8. “Overa opy: Strabo has here 
confused the Oneian mountains, 
which barred the entrance to the 
Peloponnese to the south-eastward 
of Corinth, with Geraneia, which 
lay on the northern side of the 


Isthmus. 

g. amo THS: probably xat dd 
tnhs should be read; ‘and from the 
road which passes along them in the 
direction of Attica.’ 

Ig. Tov SioAKov: this was a sort 
of roadway, by which vessels were 
drawn across from one sea to the 
other ; cp. 8. 2. 1 Tov SioAxoy, 5c’ vd 
Ta mopOpeia UmepveAKova amo THS 
érépas eis riv érépav Oadaccay, To 
this process Thucydides (8. 7, 8) 
applies the expression umeppépey or 
Siapépery Tov ‘IcOpor. 


bod. 


Works of 
art des- 
troyed or 
removed to 
Kome. 


ee Aen ees cael fad ToS tae ey t 


“WOO 


a an 


g@yat yap téely Tapwy eppiupevous ivaxas én’ eddcous, TeET- 


TevovTas 5€ TOS BTpaTLWTAS ETL TOUTWY. 


dvopace. & avtav 


“ ? va 
’Aptateisov ypadyy tod Avwrtaov, é ov Tires eipyjaOat pact 


N FAK ‘ Q , \ \ € , ‘ 
TO ovdevy pos Tov Atovuaoy, Kat Tov IlpaxAea tov Kata- 


2. TO otevov: Strabo (loc. cit.) 
and other ancicnt writers estimate 
the width at 40 stades; it is in 
reality considerably less, being 3} 
miles, or 32 stades, 

5. Tlovedavos tepov: this sanc- 
tuary, the site of which was excavated 
in 1883 by the French School, lay on 
the eastern side of the Isthmus, not far 
from the point where the new Canal 
enters the sea. A plan of it is given 
in the Guzde- Joanne, 2. p. 199. 

16. TfoAuBios S€: this passage is 
quoted from Strabo in Polybius’ 
works as Bk. 40, Fragm. 7. 

1g. én’ éadovs: ‘tothe ground.’ 


21. "AptoreiSou: Aristides of 
Thebes was a somewhat older con- 
temporary of Apelles, in the second 
halt of the fourth century B.c.: 
Pliny (35. gS) tells us that he espe- 
cially excelled in representing cha- 
racter and passion, but he does 
not seem accurately to distinguish 
between him and his grandson of 
the same name; Dect. Ant. 2. 
p. 414. 

22. oUSév mpos tov Ardévucov : 
this saying meant ‘That has nothing 
to do with Dionysus,’ and was 
originally a protest on the part of 
the spectators of Greck dramas, 


te 


10 


— 
am I) 


20 


Ee ER ey 


EE Re Tg re el RE ey SO EB ee ae ea gr nee Poe be eee, 
tw évy Pwun xadAAtoToy Epyov éEwpGyev’ éeumpnarévtos Se Tov 
“ f . ¢€ SS , Q , “ 
vew ovynharicbn Kat n ypapy vewori, cyeddy S€ te kal Ta 
wv 3 / ~ 3 € , X a \ ¥ 3 
aAAwy avadnparwy Tov ev Pwun ta mA€iota Kat aptata év- 

~ n “ € 
TedOev adixrar’ tia d& Kat al KUKAw Tijs Pwuns TdAEts Eoyov. 
° \ a lal “A 
peyadodppwy yap ay paddov 7) dtAorexvos 6 Mopptos, ds pact, 
peTedioov padiws Tots denOetor. AevKoAAos 6@ KaTacKevacas 
‘ nw A n 
To Tis Evruxtas tepdy Kat oroapy Tiva xpijow THoaTo wy elyer 
9 , end? e , a ¢ \ f b] ’ 
avdpravtwr 6 Mopptos, @s KoounowY TO tepov pexpt avadetEews, 
> , 
EiT ATOdWawL' OUK aTEbwKE O€, GAA’ avéOnKe KEAEvVoas alpetv 
et BovAerar’ mpdws 8 aZveyKkev Exeivos ob ppovticas ovder, oT’ 
nudokiwes Tov dvabevTos paddoy. Todvw S€ xpdvov épyun 
peivaca 7 KoépiwvOos avednpOn wadw t76 Katoapos tod Oeod 
N “A n 
dia THY Evpviay, émoikovs TeuWartos TOU aTEAEvOEpLKOD yévous 
a \ 
mAeiotous’ ot Ta €peimia KLvOULTES Kal TOUS Tadous TUVAVvaTKG- 
oe 9 ld J Q . 
mTovres EeUpioKoy daTpakivwy Topevpatwv TANOn, TOAAG be Kal 
xaAkodpata’ Oavyddovres b€ THY KaTacKevny ovdeva Tadov 
a a 
aoKevapntoy elacay, w@oTE EVTOPHTaVTES TOY ToOLOVTWY Kal 
diaTiOépevor ToAAOD veKpoxopivOiwy émAnpwoav Thy “Popnr" 


fed \ “ ‘\ 
oUTw yap éxdAouy Ta €x Tey Tapwy Andlevta, Kat pddtota 


when Dionysus and his satyrs, or 
the dithyrambs sung in his honour, 
were omitted from the performance. 
It is here represented as having been 
used depreciatively of pictures by 
other artists than Aristides, as if the 
meaning was, ‘ That is nothing in 
comparison of the Dionysus.’ 
2. Anpyrpetw: this was the 
temple of Ceres, Liber and Libera, 
which was destroyed by fire in 
31 B.C. According to Canina, the 
church of S. Maria in Cosmedin, at 
the entrance of the valley of the 
Circus Maximus, occupies the site of 
this temple as restored by Augustus 
and Tiberius, and is in part the same 
building; Burn, Aome and the 


Campagna, pp. 292-294. Pliny also 
(35. 24) mentions the deposition 
of Aristides’ picture in this temple. 

6. adterat: Coray’s emendation 
of dgptxy@at of the MSS., which 
Meineke retains. 

13. twoAuv &€ xpévov: about a 
century, from 146 to 44 B.C. 

15. euputav: ‘favourable situa- 
tion.’ 


17. dotpaxivav TOPEUPATWv : 
‘terra-cotta reliefs. 
Ig. aoKevwpytov: ‘not ran- 


sacked’; cp. 16. 1. 11 Tous rapous 
oxevapetabas, 

20. vexpoxopiv@iwv: ‘ Corinthian 
funeral urns.’ 
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they had been choked were wood, pebbles, and maize-stalks, 
carried along by the flood-waters. There is good hope that when 
the catavothvae have been enlarged by the help of dynamite, 
which has already been done in the case of that of Versova, a con- 
siderable amount of marshy ground may be rendered fertile and 
healthy. Revue de Géographie for 1892, pp. 343-345. 

The BepeOpov or ‘swallow’ of the lake of Pheneus in northern 
Arcadia, which communicated with the Ladon, was especially 
famous in antiquity, so that Catullus (68. 109-112) compares to it the 
absorbing character of Laodamia’s love :— 

‘—-tanto te absorbens vertice amoris 
Aestus in abruptum detulerat barathrum ; 
Quale ferunt Graii Pheneum prope Cyllencum 

Siccare emulsa pingue palude solum.’ 
During the present century this lake has passed through more than 
one phase of change. In 1806, when Leake visited it, the marshi- 
ness of the soil of the plain of Fonia (Pheneus) was the only sign 
of the presence of water. Fifteen years later the cu/avothra was 
blocked and the waters gradually rose until they reached the depth 
of 150 ft. in places; but in 1832, about the time of the arrival of the 
young king Otho in Greece—and the coincidence of the two events 
was regarded as a favourable omen—the lake disappeared and the 
Jand which it covered was restored to cultivation, while at the same 
time the Ladon and the Alphcius rose, and the country about 
Olympia was inundated. When I saw it, however, in 1853, the 
whole valley was once more filled with a very extensive sheet of 
water. Leake, J/orvca, 3. p. 151; Curtius, /e/oponscsos, 1. p. 189. 


4. Tlept S€ rod “AAgetod cai tov Evpwra 7d cupBeBnxds Catavo- 
’ y . . > n . 9 , » _a_ thrae of the 
mapadogoy elpntat Kal Td wept ’Epacivoy tov éxdidovta Ex THS Arcadian 
Truupadrisos Atuvys els tiv “Apyeiav vuvl, mporepoy 8° odk lakes. 


éxovta expvow, Tay BepeOpuv, & kadovow oi 'Apxades CEpeOpa, 


1. rod "AAdercotd: cp. 8. 3. 12, Mount Chaon, at the extreme west- 
No. 40. ern angle of the plain of Argos. 

2. "Epacivov: cp. 8.6.8. The 4. BepeOpwv: this is another form 
river issues from a copious source of Bapadpoy: the modern Greek 
at the entrance of a cavern below name is cafavothra. 


Phencus 
and the 
Ladon. 


Stympha- 


Jus and the 


Erasinus. 


CULTETOLTA yap Ta TWept Deveov Bépedp 
9 e U “ 9 s n~A e , 

nv y Popa, olny ETOLNTE TOV pEvLATOS } 
preBav tis myis. Kal ol pev ovTw AE 
a QA LY “ ‘Q 

6€ dyno. wept Pevedv per tov ’Arviav 
Ausvacey TA TPO THs TOAEWS, KaTAabvEds 
ots KadceicOae CépeApa’ Ttovtwy 8 ép 
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a \ Lad 3 \ id ( 
viepyertOar TO vdwp Els Ta TEdLAa, TAA 
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3 “A , 3 ‘ 9 Y U 
GOpour €k TOV TEOtwWY ExTETOL Ets TOY Aa 
€uj3adAew, wate kat THs "Odvprias KAr 

A € A “~ X N ao nm 
TO Lepov yyy, THY S€ AtwYNnY TvaTAaANL 

x. yy f es e , e ‘ 

mapa Stuudadov peovta vaodvvtTa v7 ' 
mdadw dvadarjrar bo 61) Kat "Idexpa 
\) \ \ 

Nrvppadrov xat pndey TEepaivovta enye 
») 4 ld , 

anoppagar ondyyous Topirapevov TAA 
onpias yevouerns. 


1. py Sexopevwv arépaci: ‘not lake of 
admitting of the waters being carried = appears 1! 
off’: in a similar sense the verb foot of a 
dmepaw is used of * disgorging’ a — in other | 
body of water in 1. 3. 6 dmepagcat quite app 
TO mAE€OVacoY. is that ¢ 

2. mwevre: the MSS. and edd. — shingle. 
read omevtyxovra, but Leake has 13. THS 
pointed out that wevre must be = wothra of 
right, that being ‘about the real — the work. 
number of stades between the site — the fleodi 
of Stvmphalus and the margin of © by the ov 
the lake, on an average of the sea- — described 
sons’: J/oread, 3. p. 140. as an inv 


(IX. 1. 3, 4, 15, 16, 19, 23, 24.) 


IT is difficult to believe that Strabo had not visited a place of so 
great interest and historical importance as Athens, and yet the 
probabilities seem to be against his having done so. His descrip- 
tion of the city and of objects in its neighbourhood does not read 
like that of an eye-witness, and the flourish of rhetoric with which 
he deprecates the necessity of giving a detailed account of it points 
in the same direction. Too great stress should not be laid on the 
latter of these two arguments, because in speaking of Rome also, 
though he had resided in that city, Strabo only describes one 
building at all elaborately ; still, in the case of Athens he confines 
himself more completely to generalities. It is noticeable, too, that 
in dealing with one debated point, which, if he had been on the 
spot, we might expect him to have investigated for himself—the 
quality of the water of the Eridanus, which rose close to Athens 
(§ 19)—he quotes the testimony of others. See General Introduc- 
tion, p. 18. 

3. *Axry 8 éorly [1 7Arrixn] ayiOddAarros, orev 1d Shape and 
mpa@tov, «ir els THY pegdyatay TAaTUVETAaL, pnvoErdy 5° ovdev aida 
HTrov émotpod@yy AawBarer Tpos 'Qpwrdv ths Bowrias ré 
kuptoy éxovoay mpos Oadarrn’ totto 8 éott 1d devrepov 

3. TO kuptov: ‘its convexity’; | Cynosura near Marathon. 


this is the part of the coast which 4.70 Sevrepov mAcupov gov : the 
lies to the N. of the promontory of second of the three sides of Attica, 


Q 


Pass of the 
Scironian 
rocks. 


Hpyuvev, tUVPOV YlwWEeoUal TV DOLWT tC 
THs TpiTNS XEppornoor THs AexOelons, a 
mpos TH TeAotorvgjcw thy te Meyapté« 
d€ TodTo Kat ’Axryy dace AcxOjvat 7 
THY viv ’ATtikyy Tapovopacbetaar, Ott 
TO TAEtoTOY pépos avTHs GAuTEves Ka 
ADyw KEXPNMEVOY, TPOTEMTWKOS MExXpt ° 

4. Mera 61) Kpoppvara vrépxevrac 7 
TETpat Tapodoy OVK AToAEiTOVTAL TpO: 
8 éorly 7) 60s 9 emt Meydpwy kal 
ToOpod" ottw 8€ oddpa TAnoacer 


(od “~ \ t , 9 
WOTE TOAAAXOU Kal Tapakpynpvos eat € 


which faces east. Strabo had already passage 
mentioned the south-western side in able w 
the preceding section. Rocotia 
3. ToAvevupds tis: the only garded 
names of this mountain region that — betweer 
are known to us are Parnes and volves : 
Cithaeron. sion of 
4. €v Trois TpdaGev: in 8.1.3 Strabo 10. a 
divides Greece (somewhatarbitrarily) sea’; & 
into four peninsulas: these, com- — inrepre 
menciny from the S., are(1) the Pelo- between 
ponnese, with its isthmus at Corinth; — as com}, 
(2) the district of Geraneia, with its — Attica. 
isthmus between the two ports of 12. T 
Mevara, Nisaeaand l’agae;(3) Attica of rijs 
and Hoeotia, with part of Phocis and — suggeste 
of the territory of the Epicnemidian = Stradon 
Locrians, bounded by a line drawn _ troduces 


across from the head of the Crisaea 
ac g 4 


vest ‘ a1 


necessalr 


xe 
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dvcBardv re kat bWndAcv evradOa S€ pvOeverar Ta TeEpt TOD 
\ “A a Ay A 
Lxelpwvos cal rod Tirvoxdyrrov trav AnCopévwy thy A€exOetoay 


dpewwnv, obs KadeiAe Onceds. 


9 ‘ s a 4 , 
amo 6€ T@Y akpwy ToVvTwY 


katatyiCovta oxatov Tov "Apyéotny SKelpwva mpoonyopevxacw 


"A@nvaiou. 


\ 
peta 5€ tas UKetpwridas métpas axpa mpdxettar 
Mua Tovodca tov év tH Nicaia Atpeva. 


7 5€ Nioaa éni- 


o 3 fo U \ , “ o 
vecov é€oti Tav Meyapwy dexaoxtw otadiovs THs TOAEws 


s , , “ 9 fe, rn 
dr€xov, oxéAEowy ExaTepwOev cuvanTouevony Tpds avTHY’ exadeiTo 


5@ kal rotro Miva. 


2. IIurvoxdptrov: the story sug- 
gested by the name of Pityocamptes, 
or the Pine-bender, was, that he was 
a brigand who fastened his victims 
to the bent branches of two pines, 
by the rebound of which they were 
torn in sunder. But originally, in 
all probability, this name, like that 
of Sciron, was applied to a violent 
wind, and the story of their ravages 
embodied the dangers to which 
travellers were exposed from winds 
on the pass. The line of coast be- 
tween the Isthmus of Corinth and 
Athens was the scene of most of the 
legendary labours of Theseus, and 
the stories connected with them 
seem to have reference to the estab- 
lishment of safe communication 
along that route. Sec Tozcr’s Geo- 
graphy of Greece, pp. 324, 325. 

4. okatov: ‘on the left hand,’ 
from the point of view of one who 
is poing éwi Meyapoy kai THs "Arrixns 
dnd Tuv "Ia6pov. 

"Apytornv: in the account of 
the names of the winds which Strabo 
has given in J, 2. 21 on the authority 
of Aristotle and others, Argestes is 
the north-west wind. In the bas- 
reliefs representing figures of the 
winds on the outside of the Horolo- 
gium of Antonius Cyrrhestes, the 
so-called Temple of the Winds, at 
Athens, this wind is called, not Ar- 
gestes, but Sciron—a fact which 
corroborates Strabo’s statement in 


nT 


this passage. 

6. Mivga: this place, which 
Strabo calls a promontory, was in 
reality an island, as Thucydides 
(3. 51) and Pausanias (1. 44. 3) 
describe it; but these statements 
are hardly inconsistent, for the 
narrative of Thucydides shows that 
it was close to the shore, so that 
it would present the appearance 
of a headland. It can now be 
recognized in a conical hill on the 
sea-coast, which, though not now 
surrounded by water, must once 
have been so, before two streams, 
which reached the sca at this point, 
were diverted in another direction. 
The site of Nisaea is in the plain on 
the eastern side of this hill, where 
there are remains of ancient build- 
ings; and between the two Capt. 
Spratt, who is the best authority on 
the topography of this neighbour- 
hood, found remains of a mole in 
such a position that it would have 
formed a harbour, so that Minoa 
could rightly be spoken of as morovca 
tov év rH Nioag Ameva, Lert. 
Geogr. 2. pp. 314. 315. 

7. Sexaokrad: Thucydides (4. 66) 
puts the length of the walls from 
Meyara to Nisaca at eight stades, 
and as this corresponds to the dis- 
tance between the site of that town 
and the hill above mentioned, we 
shall certainly be right in taking his 
estimate in preference to Strabo's. 


Kioto 7 Movrvyia tapatAioiws woes 


n ”~ , id 
TpocetAnpuia Tw TeptBorw Tov te [Te 


TAnpEts vewpiwy, ev ols Kat 7 dTAOONK 


z a 
TE WY vavoTaOpov Tats TeTpakociats vi 


1. % Movwvuxla: originally the 
name Munychia was restricted to 
the hill which lies on the north- 
eastern side of the Piraic peninsula, 
and forms its highest point; this 
was the acropolis of Piraeus, the 
Mouvuxias €pvpa of Strabo. But 
after a time the name was extended 
to the further part of the peninsula 
beyond the isthmus which separates 
the harbours of Zea and Piraeus; and 
in this passage we see that it is made 
to include the town of Piraeus also. 

KoiAos Kai trédvopos: ‘hol- 
lowed out and undermined ’; this 
was probably in part the result of 
quarrying, for numerous traces of 
quarrics are visible on these hills at 
the present day. For taevopos in 
this sense, cp. 12. 8. 17, No. 61, 
where a district is said to be tnuvo- 
pos mept TE Kai VdaTt. 

4. Aypeves tpets: Piracus, Zea 
and Munychia; these are the same 
which Thucydides (1. 93) describes 
as Aipevas Tpets avTOPuErs, 

5. Gomep f tOv ‘Pobiwv wots: 
i,e. with broad straight streets, the 
houses of which rose one above 
another like the seats of a theatre. 
Under the auspices of Pericles, 
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Tertapdxovta aradlwy 


e si :- ‘ a - ye 


Q a“ “A 
TO phKos, suvantovta TO doTy To 
TTecpacet. of 5€ woAAOl méAEuoe TO TeEtxos KaTHpenWay Kal Td 
THs Movvuxias Epuya, tov te [letpaca ouréoretAay els dAlynv 

td \ 4 Q a, \ A € Q A w~ 
KaTOLKLay THY TEpt Tous Atwévas Kat TO Lepoy Tov Atds Tov 
gwTihpos tov dé lepod Ta pev atoidia Eyer Tivaxas Oavpacrods, 
wv “nw 9 a n \ >] 4 3 
épya tav émdavev texvitav, TO & traOpov arédptavras. 

, \ \ \ \ , AY 

KaTeomactar S€ Kat Ta praxpa Tetyn, Aaxedatpovlwy pev Kxabe- 
AdvTwy mpdtepov ‘Pwualwy 8 dartepov, nvixa SvVAAas €x TOALop- 

, ? \ Q a ‘ 5 
ktas et\e wat tov Tletpaca cat To dortv. 


ond 
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16. To 8 dorv aird mérpa éotiy ev medio meptotxoupédrn . 


KUKAW’ 9_N be ~ Le 4 Oss "AO a e , ad 9 ray 
K : €7Tt € T?) Tre pa TO TS nvas teéepov, O TE apxatos 


vews 6 THs TloAtdéos ev @ 6 da Beotos Avxvos, kal 6 TlapOevay 


= 
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Ov étoinoen ‘Ixtivos, év w TO TOU Ped{ou Epyoy éAeddvtivoy 7 
’"AOnva. 


a, e , XN , 3 “ ‘ bh 
TQUTNS Vuvoupevwy TE Kal dtaBowpe!wy OKV@ TAEOVAaCELY, j47) 


aAAa yap els TAOS euninrwy Tov TeEpt Tis TéAEWwS 


ovpB7 Tis mpobdcews exmeceiy tiv ypadipy. 

19. "Oow 5€ mAcoy éott Td pirctysoy Epi Ta Evdoka kai 
mAgtous of AaAjoarres Tt TEpt avTOV, ToTade pelCwy 6 EdEyXOS, 
€ay pi) xpaty tis tis ioroptas’ oloy éy tH LZvvaywyy Ttaev 


6. tov Atos rot owrypos: this prising, &c.’ 


temple is also mentioned by Pliny, 
34. 74. It is probably the same 
which Pausanias (1. 1. 3) calls the 
temple of Athena and Zeus. That 
writer notices two bronze statues 
of those divinities, which are prob- 
ably the dvSptavras of Strabo; anid 
a painting by Arcesilaus, which may 
have becn one of the mivaxas. 

to. SvAAas: the capture of Athens 
by Sulla in 86 B.c., when that city 
had espoused the cause of Mithri- 
dates, was especially ruinous to the 
port-towns, because it destroyed all 
their commerce. 

13. to THS ‘AOnvas lepov: ‘the 
sacred enclosure of Athena, com- 


14. 6 tis ToArd&os: otherwise 
called the Erechtheium; the term 
‘old temple’ was applied to it to 
distinguish it from the Parthenon, 
thouvh the actual structure of the 
latter was the earlier of the two. 

6 doBeoros Avxvos: Paus. 1. 
26. 7 épmAnoavres 5@ édaiov Tov 
Auxvoy Ty auTiy Tov pédAdovTos 
étTous dvapévovory Hpépav’ Edatov Be 
éxetvo Tov peragy émapKet xpuvov TH 
AUxvw, Kava TA aUTa év Hucpa Kai 
vucTt paivorte. 

21. éav pr Kpary mts Tis toro- 
pitas: ‘if one does not make certain 
of the historic facts.’ 

Zwaywy] tev Twotapav: this 


= — e= 


que Upwe vu ERUINIR OPA XK UD Yvssuv wiyy by, Geudity VUPpPSe YPSEyPoev quy 
tov 'AOnvaiwy mapbevous 
, 4 , ” 
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kal N BN , 9 , > 9 _\ S “a € \ 
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, A , “A 4 . , . \ 
KaAovpevwy TvA@Y TAnctor Tov AvKeEtov’ ampoTtepoy S€ Kat 
, an \ A tN 9 
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xaQ €xaoTa TovovTols ova ovK EvdexeTae SraTpiBev, ov 
‘ Jan a n of ay a) , “ ¢ 
iy ovde ary? mapeAOety woTe pnd ev KEehadatw prnoOyvat 
TLVWY, 
23. Tav 8 dpav ta pév é€v Gydpatt padtoTa eat 6 TE 
‘Yunrros xat BptAnoods xat AvxaBnrros, éte b€ Tlapyns nai 
on a? “a las 
KopvdadAcs. pappapou 6’ éori tas Te “Cunrrias cai THs TMerr- 


treatise on the Rivers of the World — it joined the ITlisus. The objects 


is one of the lost prose works of 
Callimachus. 

3. "HptSavoto: this passage is 
interesting as bearing on the ques- 
tion of the position and course of 
the Eridanus at Athens. Until 
lately it has becn supposed that 
that river was the stream which 
rises on the side of Mount Hy- 
mettus, at the copious source known 
in antiquity as KyAAou Tnpa, and 
flows into the Ilisus on its left bank 
before it reaches Athens. This 
view is still maintained hy Curtius 
in his latest work, Stadteeschichte 
von Athen (1891). Dr. Dorpfeld, 
on the other hand, has. started 
another and highly plausible theory 
about its course, which tums in no 
slight degree on the present remarks 
of Strabo. According to him the 
Eridanus was a considerable stream, 
which flowed from the south- 
western slopes of Lycabettus, and 
passed through the northern part 
of Athens from E. to W., emerging 
near the Dipylon Gate, aiter which 


which Strabo notices as being near 
the source—the vate of Diochares 
and the Lyceum—were on the right 
bank of the Ilisus southward of Ly- 
cabettus; and if we suppose that 
the river traversed the city—in doing 
which it would easily be converted 
into a public sewer—we have the 
explanation of Callimachus’ state- 
ment, that in his time cattle would 
not drink of it.  Dorpfeld, in 
Mittherl, des athen, Institutes, 13. 
pp. 201 foll. A summary of his 
views is given in Miss T[arrison's 
Mythology and Afonuments of An- 
ctent AtAcnS, pp. 222-224. 

14. BptAyooods: it is noticeable 
that while this mountain is not 
called Pentelicus by any writer 
before Pausanias, the marble which 
came from it was called Pentelic 
from the deme of Pentele, from 
which also the mountain subse- 
quently obtained its now familiar 
name. 

1s. Ypyrrias: the ‘trabes Hy- 
mettiae’ of Hor. Od. 2. 18. 3 were 
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Kat péAt Gprorov more. 
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n 3 nw“ e 4 X A 
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BéAtioroOv dace Td €v tots apyupelots, 6 Kal axdmyicTov Ka- 
Aovatv and TOD TpdTOV THS OKEvacias. 
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24. Tlorapol 8 eloty 6 peéev Knduoods éx Tpwvepéwy ras The rivers. 
2 A C4 es S “Q a , 94) hel \ ¢ / ‘ e 
dpxas €xwv pewy 5€ 1a Tov mediov, Ep ov Kat n yepupa Kat ot 
v4 a X aA a nr . in v Q 
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en 


4 A ° “ “~ wv \ “~ 4, ~ ‘ 
TapaXdtay €x Tay vmép THs Aypas Kat tov Avxeiov pepay Kai 
THS THyis Hv Turney ev Paispo TAdrwv. 


slabs of the greyish marble of 
Hymettus. The word pdppapos is 
here used fem., as Ai@os also some- 
times is in the sense of ‘ marble.’ 

5. €xBoAd&Sa kal oxwplav: the 
éxBvdas consisted of stones which 
had been thrown aside as containing 
too little ore to make it worth ex- 
tracting; the oxapia was the slag, 
from which the ore had been par- 
tially extracted. In the extensive 
mining works at Laureium at the 
present day ore—either silver or 
lead—-is obtained from both these 
kinds of refuse; and in 1869 an 
important law-suit turned on a 


- French comnanv. which had con- 


deker’s Greece, p. 127. 

8. axamvorov: taken without 
smoking the bees. 

10. Tewencor: the deme of Tpr- 
vepuets lay in the depression between 
Pentelicus and Parnes, and it is 
there that the western arm of the 
Cephisus still has its principal 
sources. 

11. } yépupa: the bridge over 
the Cephisus, where it was crossed 
by the road from Athens to Eleusis, 
by which the sacred processions 
went; here the yepupopot took 
place. 

17. THS mys: the scene of the 
Phaedrus. however. was on _ the 


BRoeotia 
commands 
three seas. 


Nearness 
of Fnhoaes. 


Boeotia was composed of two basins or | 
of which were Orchomenus and Thebes res; 
the basin of Orchomenus was complctely suri 
and had no natural outlet for its waters, t 
district of Thebes was drained by the Aso, 
the Euboic sea, while Thebes itself lay in a 
internal history of the country turns on thes 
having becn the more important during the ] 
the subsequent period. 

The remarks of Ephorus, which Strabo ¢ 
want of culture in neutralizing the advantage: 
are an excellent specimen of criticism 
geography. He might also have noticed t. 
the people was in part a result of the climat 
the Boeotian peasant is still distinguished 
countrymen by his heaviness of temperamen 
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Kovta’ €ott 6 €m auvTw yepupa dimA€cOpos, ws etpyKa’ mUpyos 


3. émpeAct: thisis Madvig’s (4- 
vers. Crit. p. 554) and Cobet’s 
(Miscell. Crit. p. 180) emendation 
of émet pndé of the MSS. 

g. mpos “EAAnvas: ‘in dealing 
with Greeks.’ 

17. merpwSes yupiov: the Ho- 
meric cpithet of Aulis (//. 2. 496) is 
likewise werpnecca. ‘Lhe city occu- 
pied a steep rocky hill, rising at the 
back of a small peninsula which inter- 
venes between two harbours about 
three miles to the southward of 
Chalcis on the mainland. The larger 


18. rov vaveorabpov trav “EXAX- 
vwv: before the expedition against 
Troy. 

20. tevrakécoio. éBSopyKovra : 
the MSS. read oradio: €B5opyxovTa. 
Some number has clearly been 
omitted, which Kramer conjectures 
to be mevraxdcio: (® being easily 
lost before O). 

21. yéupa SinAeOpos: this bridge 
was first constructed in the twenty- 
first year of the Peloponnesian war, 
when Kuboca revolted from Athens, 
and was the work of the Roeotians, 
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Subter- 
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this (13. 47. 3-6), describes how this char 
dams were carried out into the sea in antiqu 
trom eithershore, andtowerserectel the maa 
at their extremities, while the inter- = Aeschylv 
vening channels were spanned by — ropOpes 

wooden bridges. The strait is and the 

divided in the middle by a rock, on — Euripide: 


which now stands a fort, and the 
two arms together measure 205 ft. 
across, thus approximating closely 


take pla 
twenty-fe 
but at in 


to Strabo's estimate of two plethra)  Manscll, 
(202 ft.). observed 

2. SimKoBdpynrat 8 cis atrovs teen year 
ovpty§: this has usually been taken — discoveri 
to mean ‘a channel for the stream their chr 
has becn constructed between them’; right in 
but this hardly gives the night mean- lunar ti 
ing either to eis or to ovpeyg. It is  Murray’s 
better, with De Brequigny (quoted 7. TOV 


in the French Translation of Strabo, 
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17. Aurr@s &€ rodto yiverau’ Kat yap pevovody axunjtwy Changes ir 
the posi- 
tion of the 


‘\ “a «a «oe 
xvoews ba tdyos rav olkyncewy 7 81a andoracww, kat b1a Cities. 


TOV TOAEwY, GTay 1) avknots TOV VdaTwy Hrrwy THs vrep- 
i ’ ) 1 7 7) 77) p 


dvotxtopoy, Otay TO TANTLATH@ KiwdurevcavTeEs TOAAGKLS ATTAA- 
“ , a , ‘\ , an 4 fons 
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érupws’ TlAaratas yap and tis mAdtyns Toy Kwrav elpjaobat 
mOavoyv xat [lAatatéas tovs av6 KwanAaclas (@vtas, GAAG vov 
amwOev tis Aipyns olxodvTes ovxér’ av mpocayopevouvto 
éruyws. “EAos re xat ‘EAewy xal EiAéotoy éxAnOn ba TO emi 
Tots €Acow tdptaba’ viv b€ oly dpolws éxet TadTa, 7) arotkic- 
Oévtwy 7) THs Aluyyns emiMOAD TaTEwwOeions bia Tas toTEpov 
yevouevas expvcets’ Kat yap totro duvaror. 
18. AndAot S€ cat 6 Kngicods totro padtota tiv Kwzatda Subsidence 


Aipyny TANpav. 


oJ , \ x, A of 4 
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of the 
Copaic 


katanmoOyjvat tas Kamas, as 6 Te mointns évopdcet, Kat am’ lake. 


5. wat ydp: Lat. sez/icet: ‘it 
may be either when the cities do not 
change their site, the rise of the 
waters not being sufficient to sub- 
merge them owing to theirelevation 
or distance off; or it may be from 
removal.’ 

9. THY peTadninv tov xwplov : 
‘ exchange to positions,’ 

12. Tod cupPeBHKoTOS Trom«ds : 
‘local circumstances.’ 

13. T[Aaratas ydp: Strabo is un- 
fortunate here in his etymology. 


and Heleon below, he has rightly 
applied the argument which he uses 
here to prove a change in the con- 
dition of the land. Dr. Lolling is 
probably correct in deriving the 
name of Plataca from the table-land 
(plateau) on which the town was 
built: Hellenische Landeskunde, 
p. 126, 

16. “EAedv xai Eidéovov: villages 
in the district of Tanagra. 

22. 8 re woinrys: //. 2.502; the 
Copaic lake is also mentioned in 


Partially 
cleared by 
Crates. 


yap €étTépa €otiv, 7s 
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Tavoaperns THs TAnppupioos, mabAa xa 
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2. two ys peiOpov: the chief 
cmissaries which carry the waters of 
the Copais into the Euboic sea lie in 
the north-eastern arm of the lake, 
on which the town of Copae was 
situated ; but another drains some 
portion into a smaller lake on the 
eastern side, called Ilvlice. The 
stream which is formed by the first- 
named of these, after a subterranean 
course of about 4 miles, emerges 
near the site of Upper Larymna, 
forming a clear deep basin, from 
which it flows to the sea in a con- 
siderable stream. Of late years a 
large portion of the Copaic lake 
has been drained by a French com- 
pany, who have diverted its waters 
by means of a tunnel into the lake 
Hiylice (2. of /rkert). A plan of 
these engineering works (which are 
still in progress) is given by Herr 
Kraus in the J/rttheslungen of the 
Geogr, Soc. of Vienna, vol. 35, for 
18g2; see also his description on 
p. 3yo. In ancient times too drain- 
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KLOEUS GvaKavalpey Ta éuppaypata éTavoaTo oTactacdvTwY 
tav Bowtép, xaizvep, ws aitos év tH mpds 'Adr€Eavdpov ém- 
aToAn yo, aveyrvypevwy 7j5y ToAAGy, ev ols of wey Tov 
Opxopevoy oixetcOat tov dpyatov treAdpBavoy, ot 8 ’EXevoiva 
\ , , 
kat "A@jvas mapa tov Tpitwva morapdy' A€yerat 8 olkloat 
Kéxpomra, nvixa tis Bowrias émnp£e kadovperns tote "Qyvyias, 
apavicOjvar d€ ravtas émxAvobeicas dotepov. yevéabar bé 
gat kai xara "Opyouevov xaopa, cal d€facdar tov Medava River 
4 er \ a e , \ les 5) a Melas. 
mTotauoy Tov peovta dia THs ‘AAtaprias Kat motodyra évtadda 
TO €Aos TO HUoy Tov avAnTiKdy KaAapOoV. GAA’ oUTOS NoarLoTaL 
/ y “~ , , > A bd] , 
TeNEws, ElTE TOU yxacpaTos dtaxEorros avroy els adzAous 
, 4 A . € a € “ . A 
Topovs, etre Tay Tept AdAtaprovy éAwWy Kat Alwv@y Tpoava- 
, >» 949 ® , a ‘\ 4 e , 
AurKorTwY ator, ap OY ToijevTa KaAEL TOY TéTOY 6 TOLNTHS, 


kat mroujevO’ “AAtaproy A€ywr. Il. 2. 503. 


Griechenland, 1. p. 199) believes 
that the fourteen vertical shafts, of 
which traces remain in the district 
between the north-eastern arm of 
the Copaic lake and the sea, and 
which, though unfinished, were evi- 
dently intended to communicate 
with a tunnel or subterranean pas- 
sage below, were the work of 
Crates, and not, as has generally 
been supposed, of the Minyae. 

I. émavoato: C. Miiller in the 
Didot edit. p. 349 suggests dpfas 
énavoaro, which anyhow gives the 
required meaning, whether dpfas 
is introduced into the text or not. 

3. woAA@v, év ots: ‘many loca- 
lities, in which.’ 

5. Tov Tpitwva mworapév: Pau- 
sanias (9. 33. 8) says that this stieam 
flowed by <Alalcomenae, on the 
southern side of Lake Copais. 


8. tov MéAava totraydv: this 
river —now called Mavropotamo, or 
Blackwater, from the darkness of its 
stream, which flows through peaty 
soil—rises at the foot of the hill on 
which the acropolis of Orchomenus 
stands, and after running for some 
distance parallel to the Cephisus, 
disappears into a cafavothra, 

Sta THs ‘AAvaprias: this is 
a mistake, for Haliartus lay on the 
southern, the Melas on the northern, 
side of the lake, and the stream of 
the Cephisus intervened between 
them. 

10. tov avAntikov kcAapov: the 
reeds of this lake were regarded as 
the origin of the poetic art in 
Roeotia, in the same way as in Ar- 
cadia Pan was regarded as having 
made his flute from those that grew 
on the banks of the Ladon. 


Position of 
Delphi. 


‘The situation of Delphi is one of the mo: 
in all Greece. It hes in the narrow vale of 
shut in on one side by Mount Parnassus, 
Mount Cirphis. At the foot of Parnassus i: 
called Phaedriades in antiquity, and rising 
level of the sea. This rocky barrier faces t 
extremity two lower ridges descend towar 
rocky ground between these two ridges also s] 
river, and in about the middle of the sen 
formed lay the town of Delphi, occupyin 
a great natural theatre, to which its site is cc 
writers. The northern barrier of the Phaec 
the middle into two stupendous cliffs, betwee 
famed Castalian spring, which flows down th 
... Above the town was the sanctuary of 
under the Phaedriades.’ Smith’s Dictionary 


pp. 760, 761. 
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4. Geatpoedés: cp. Justin 24. 6. Avuxa 
6. 8 ‘media saxi rupes in tormam — both of th 
theatri recessit.’ nassus (8,0 
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aA LU \ 
ovdAaBijy, as emt Tod GBavarou Kal dxapatov Kat dtaxdvov. 


I, én’ att@: ‘close to the temple’; 
but Coray was probably right in 
reading um’ avrg, and referring it to 
rérov, in which case tnd forms a 
suitable contrast to ém preceding. 

2. KaoraAtav: the fountain of 
Castalia rises at the foot of Mount 
Hyampcia, which forms the eastern 
part of the Phaedriades. It joins 
its waters to those of a torrent, 
which in winter time descends in 
a cascade through the chasm which 
penctrates those cliffs. In the ex- 
cellent description of Delphi which 
is prefixed to this passage, the only 
point to which objection can be 
raised is, that it secms to place the 
source of Castalia within the chasm. 

3. vatrynv: vann and vamos were 
used, like Lat. ‘saltus,’ as well of 
a ravine as of a woodland glade. 
Pindar calls Delphi corAdwedor vancs 
Pyth. 5. 36) and "AwoAAmvia vara 





7. Gtravrikpy Sicvevos: a line 
drawn S. from Cirrha would in 
reality pass a good deal to the W. 
of Sicyon. 

g. wotAov xatd Bdbous: ‘ open- 
ing out into the bowels of the earth.’ 

16. amo Tov mu@éoGar: whatever 
may be thought of this etymology, 
it 1s happier than that given in the 
Ilomeric Hymn (A foll. Pyth. 194), 
where the name Pytho is said to 
have been given to the spot on ac- 
count of the rotting (wu@ev) of the 
serpent which Apollo slew there. 

17. Siaxovov: as the a of duaxovos 
is naturally long, the word does not 
illustrate the point which Strabo 
intends it to. Meineke, though he 
rctains this word in his text, in his 
Vind. Strabon. (p. 145) argues in 
favour of its omission, because the 
supposed lengthening of the vowel 
in this instance does not take place 
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4. €v péow: Delphi was the most 
central place in Greece in more than 
one sense. Owing to the numbers of 
persons who resorted thither it was 
the greatest centre of information ; 
and to this cause much of the poli- 
tical wisdom was due, which was 
embodied in the oracular responses. 
It was also the chief centre in 
politics, for by it, more than by any 
other influence, the Hellenic world 
was held together, and the ‘centri- 
fucal’ tendencies of the Greek states 
were counteracted. 

g. Spoados TeTatviwpeéevos: Pau- 
sanias (10. 16. 3) describes the op- 
adros as AiOov meroinuévos AEvKoU: 
Euripides (/o 224) speaks of it as 
oréupact y evdurés. The latter of 
these two passages makes it probable 
that reraiwiwpyevos means ‘draped 
with ribands’; otherwise it might 
seem to mean ‘striped,’ though this 
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2. xpynpatwy: the temple at Dolopesand Perrhaebi, were allowed 


Delphi, on account of its security, 
was extensively used as a bank of 
deposit by the Greeks. 

4. ‘Axpiovos: according to the 
Schol. on Eur. Orest. 1087, Acrisius 
was the founder of the Delphic 
Amphictyony: but whether he be 
regarded as having founded it or as 
having reorganized it, it is difficult 
to explain the introduction of the 
name of a king of Argos, or an 
Argive clement at all, in this con- 
nexion, 

7. Ty 5é ped” érépas: the sub- 
division of votes, which is here re- 
ferred to the time of Acrisius, took 
place at a later period, when the 
number of votes was increased beyond 
twelve. The arrangement that was 
then adopted took three forms, ac- 
cording as the votes were (1 } divided, 
(2: doubled, or (3) grouped. When 
a tribe was subdivided into two 
parts, as was the case with the 
Locrians, each of these parts had 
a vote; but those tmbes that re- 
tained thcir primitive unity, like the 
Boeotians—apparently in compensa- 
tion for this arrangement—were as- 
signed two votes apiece; whereas 
less important peoples, such as the 


to have one vote between them. 
Kiepert, Lehrbuch, p. 287. 

8. tds ‘Apducruovucas Sixas: 
the original provisions of the com- 
pact took the form of limitations to 
the severity of war between the 
states that formed the league. They 
were (1) that no tribe might rase 
the dwellings of another; (2) that 
from no city was the water to be 
cut off during a siege: Aeschines, 
Fals. Leg. 115. 

g. kateAvOy : it was suppressed 
by the Komans in 146 8B. c.: Gilbert, 
fandbuch der Gr. Staatsalter- 
thiimer, 2. p. 412. 

10, Td Ta@v 'Axatav: the Achaean 
League. 

11. wéAeas: the votes were given 
not by cities but by tribes ; Aeschines 
(Fads. Leg. 116) says distinctly é*a- 
orov €Ovos. 

12. muAayopav: it was however 
the Hieromnemones, and not the 
Pylagorae, who were the true repre- 
sentatives and gave the votes: the 
latter, whose number was not fixed, 
were advocates who supported the 
interests of their states, and some- 
times were summoned to form a 
largerassembly. Abbott, of. c7t.p. 28. 
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TOAELOS. 


1. wat mAefous: the complete 
number of votes was twenty-four. 

3. €tredy ev [IvAats ovvyyovro : 
this passage, which implies that the 
council met twice a year at Ther- 
mopylae, caused difficulty to the 
earlier interpreters, because it was 
believed that the spring session took 
place at Delphi, the autumn session 
at Thermopylae. Now, however, 
it is regarded as proved, that the 
representatives met twice a year at 
both places. Gilbert, of. cz. 2. 
p. 412. 

4. T] Aypyrpe: in 9. 4. 17, 
speaking of Thermonvlae. Strabo 


mentions Anunrpos lepov, év 
magay IIvAaiav @voiay éré. 
"Apcpixtvoves. 

muAdayépot: both this for 
mudayopat are found. 

*. Oncaupous kateoKevafov 
structed treasuries.’ 

Kpotoos: on the g: 
Croesus to the temple at | 
see Herod. 1. 50, 51; on t 
Alyattes I. 25. 

JO. Xpynpatwv ye xdpiv: 
spect of money’; cp. 13. 2 
Sappho, yuvatna évapiAdov 
ronoews xapy. This usage c 
is post-classical. 


on 


INU. 4¢.— 1 HERMOPYLAE. 
(IX. 4. 12-16.) 


The pass of Thermopylae lay between the sea and the mountains, 
which rise, first steeply, and at last precipitously, to the lofty 
summits of Callidromus, or Anopaea. Owing partly to the exten- 
sive deposit from the hot springs, which has rendered the route 
more level, and partly to the alluvium of the Spercheius, which has 
caused the soil at its mouth to encroach for three or four miles on 
the Maliac gulf, the character of the pass has now entirely changed, 
for instead of the sea a plain extends at its foot, and the rivers 
Dyras, Melas, and Asopus, which formerly flowed into the head of 
the bay, now discharge their waters into the Spercheius. Strabo's 
account of this neighbourhood is taken almost entirely from 
Herodotus, as a comparison of the distances which they respectively 
give will show. 
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pylae. 


13. HpaxXéovs lepd: hot springs 
were usually regarded as sacred to 
Heracles; cp. Ar. ANd. 1051 mov 
Wuxpa 87a nwaor’ eldes ‘HpdxdAcca 
Aourpa; At the present day the 
water of the springs at Thermopylae 
is hot, salt, and sulphureous to the 


taste, and the water, to which Pau- 
sanias applies the epithet yAau«d- 
tarov, has a greyish-green colour 
owing to the sediment at the bottom, 
which may be taken up in handfuls. 

KadAlSpopov : Livy (36. 15) also 
uses this name for the mountains 


R 2 


Difficulty 
of the pass. 


\ a a 
d€ kat TO AotTov TO bt AitwAtas Kai ths "Axapravias bpKor 
pexpt Tov "ApSpakixod xdéAmov KadAlSpouov mpocayopevover. 

NX .y n a \ 4 9 “ wn n 
ampos 5€ Tats OeppomvaAas éort hpovpia evros TOV oTEVar, 
Nixata pév emt OddAarrav Aoxpdv, Tetxtods 5€ kal “Hpaxdrera 


tmétp autns, 7 Tpayly xadovupévn mpotepov, Aaxedatpoviwr : 


I . , N - 3 , n \ a , 
xtiopa’ diexer 5& THs dpyaias Tpaxivos wept &€ oradiovs 
7 ‘HpakAera® é€js 5¢ 7 “Podovvria, xwpiov épuprdr. 

14. Tlovet 6 ducelo Bora Ta xwpia radta Ff Te TpaxdTns Kal 

\ “ ~ e 4 , a f ‘ 
TO 7TANOoS TOv VdaTwy Papayyas TovovyTwr, &s dieLerot. Tpos 
yap to LrEpxer@ TO Tapappeorte THY ‘Avtixvpay Kat 6 Advpas 
5) , o a \ € , ‘at ry 
éotiv, dv pacw émyeipnoat thy ‘Hpaxdéeovs cBéoat tupar 


kat GAAos MeAas btéxwv Tpayivos eis wévte otadlovs. 


TOs 


5& peonpBplav ths Tpaxivos gdynoiv “Hpvsoros etvat Badetay 


behind Thermopylae, while Hero- 
dotus (7.216) calls them Anopaca. 

4. ‘HpdkAea: the Spartans sent 
a colony to the town of Trachis ‘or 
Trachin) in the sixth ycar of the 
Peloponnesian war, in order to con- 
vert It into a garrison (Thuc. 3. 92); 
it was thenceforth called Heracleia. 
In explanation of Strabo’s statement 
that Heracleia was six stades distant 
from the ‘old city’ of Trachis, Leake 
suggests that in Strabo’s time the 
city may have been deserted, and 
the citadel, which occupied the 
heights above, and is spoken of by 
Livy (36. 22) as extra muros,’ and 
as containing the larger population 
of the two, may have been the only 
part inhabited. When the name of 
Heracleia was transferred thither, 
the city might have been spoken of 
as ) dpyxaia Tpayts. Northern Creece, 
2. Pp. 29. 

8. Tlovet ¢ SuceicBoAra: the fol- 
lowing description by a modem 
traveller may serve to illustrate the 
places mentioned in this chapter. 
‘In approaching Thermopylae from 
the plain of the Spercheius the nar- 
row channels of the Dyras and Melas 


are first crossed, and then the Asapus 
is reached, just below where it issues 
from a decp gorge; at the foot of 
the heights to the west of this stream 
stood the city of Trachis. On the 
further bank of the Asopus a con- 
siderable spur is pushed forward 
from the mountains above, just where 
a rivulet of red and lukewarm water, 
strongly tinctured with iron —which 
for this reason was called the Phoenix 
—enters the plain. At this point 
the pass commenced, for the sea 
then flowed where there are reedy 
marshes now; but though, as Hero- 
dotus 7. 200) remarks, it was nar- 
rowest here, yet it could casily be 
turned by crossing the low heights 
behind. Further on is a sloping 
level of considerable extent, the plain 
of Anthele, and at the western end of 
this was the true pass of Ther- 
mopylae, the scene of Leonidas’ 
death. Here the hot springs gush 
out from the foot of the mountain.’ 

It. 6v dacw: the association of 
the death of Heracles with the neigh- 
bourhood of Trachis is familiar to 
us through the Z7yachiniae. 

13. ‘HpdSor0s: 7. 199. 


WN 
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ets THY Oadatray exminre. TH extds TIvAGy, mapadaBov 
‘ 3 “ iy / 3 ” e , 
Tov Poivixa éx THs peonuBplas cvpBaddovTa ato, duevu 
A \ 
T® Tpwt, ov Kal Tddos mAnciov Selkvutar’ arddroe 8 eloiv 
©eppomvaAas dé trod 'Acwrod mevrexaldexa. 
15, Tore péy ody ty évdo$drata ta xwpia tadta, nuixa - 
3 9 / a \ \ A a wv nn 
kAeiOpwv éxupleve TOV TEpt TA OTEVd, Kal Tols E€w TOY CTE: 
mpos Tous évTds joav ayaves mpwrelwy' Kaddmep kal Te 
exdAes Pidtmmos tis ‘EAAados tiv Xadxlda cai thy Kepivt 
mpos tas ex THs Makxedovias adoppas BAétTwv’ émidécpors 
: \ 
ol vatEepov Mpoonydpevoy Tavtas Te Kal ere ty Anpnrptd 
\ iN o LaN @ ? A A ‘ , , 
Kal yap atrn mapddwy iv xupia tév mept ta Téunn, ro 
, wv ‘ “ vy A XN , @ 
TInAtov €xovoa xat tyv Oocav. vtorepoy 5€ TavtTwy U7d p 
eEovoiay tmypéevwv, dravt atedeveTat Tact Kal avéwye. 
16. Ilept 5€ ra oreva tatra of wept Aewviday pera dal: 


1. dpHvupos: there were rivers 
of that name in Sicyonia and in the 
island of Paros, besides the more 
famous one in Boeotia: Strabo enu- 
merates them in &, 2, 24. 

8. dyaves tmpwreiwv: Cobct 
would insert mepi here, but Bernar- 
dakis  Symbolae Criticae in Strab. 
p. 47) shows that in similar construc- 
tions Strabo does not use this prepo- 
sition; ¢€.g. 4. 3. 2 Tov morapou 
épts, ‘contention for the river’; cp. 
Soph. Ay. 1240 TOV "AxXiAdEiov 
orAay aywras. 

xaQamep kai: the word in the 
preceding sentence which is com- 
mented on here is évdofétara, and 
the point illustrated is the import- 
ance attributed to passes, like Ther- 
mopylae, and other commanding 
points, such as Chalcis, Corinth, and 
Demetrias. 

g. PiAurtos: Philip V of Mace- 
don: it was he, and not ol vorepov, 
as Strabo says. who associated the 
name of Demetrias with those of 
Chalcis and Corinth; Livy 32. 37; 


Plutarch, F/aminin. 10. 

10, pos Tas éx THS MaxeSovi 
‘looking to Macedonia as his | 
of operations’; i.e. Maced 
being far from the scene of act 
Chalcis and Corinth formed his fo 
@apputin Greece. Philip, howe 
meant that by means of those pl. 
Greece could be kept in ch 
Some of the translators take adop 
in the sense of ‘ expeditions,’ but 
word does not seem to bear | 
meaning. 

13. €xovuga: ‘commanding’ ; 
was because Demetrias occupie 
strong position toward the heac 
the Pagasaean gulf, and thus sect 
the entrance to Thessaly from | 
side. 

14. areAeverat: ‘are free f. 
toll’; this is Meineke’s somew 
bold emendation of the cor 
redevra of the MSS. The wor 
formed on the analogy of moA: 
Aevonar. See Vind. Strabon. p. | 
Vogel (Philologus, vol. 39, p. 2 
suggests ddevera:. 
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Aakedaiporiay otnAn ovTws Exovoa 
w ev’, amayyeAov Aaxedatpovlo 
keiueOa Tots Kelvwy mreOopevot 


6. & tév’: the inscription,as here dyyéAAev 
given, differs slightly fromtheversion Anpace wed 
in Herod. 7. 228, where @ fei’, 


BOOK X. 


THE GREEK ISLANDS. 





No. 48.—LEUCADIA ; THE CANAL; THE LOVERS’ LEapP. 
(X. 2. 8, 9.) 


THERE can be little doubt that Strabo is right in connecting 
ime of the island Leucas or Leucadia in respect of its etymol 
th that of its southern headland, Leucate or Leucatas, 

ecipitous white cliffs of which, rising above the water to a he: 
2,000 feet, are a conspicuous object when seen from the sea. ° 
ins of the city of Leucas are found on the coast near the no 
st angle of the island, and close to it is the strait, which fi 
ne to time has been either a canal, or an isthmus joining 

and to the continent. The channel, called Dioryctus, wk 
ssed through it, was dug, as we are here told, by the origi 
ttlers, but at the time of the Peloponnesian war it had been sil 
, and ships required to be dragged across it (Thuc. 3. 813 4. 
a later period, however, it was cleared and reopened by 

ymans. At the present day the strait is about 100 yards in wic 
t very shallow, and passable only for boats. To the northw 
It lies an extensive lagoon, which is enclosed by a long spit 
nd, reaching across from the northern extremity of the islanc 
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death.’ Of the same nature was the punisl 
the Tarpeian rock at Rome, which Byron, w 
Lovers’ Leap, calls ‘The promontory whenc 
Cured all ambition’ (Childe Harold, 4. 100 
(5. 6. 7) notices a mountain in Elis, c 
a precipice, over which women were to be th 
approach Olympia at the time of the festival. 
(4. 103) we read of a tribe of Scythians, wh 
cast from a precipice the headless trunk of ; 
performance, which Strabo in this passag 
narrates, is incredible, and it is notewort 
past tense in speaking of it. At the same 
doubt that some such local custom existed 
took its origin. 


8. Attn & qv TO wadatoy pév xeppdv 
“~ va % ~€ Q > SN 3 “ ’ 4 
ys, kaAet & 6 wou)ti)s avtyy axriy nrelp 
"Tdaxns Kat tis KesbadAnvias imetpov Kad 
"Akxapvavia’ wote, Gray i axtiy 1)TEt 
p ) Hl Qy Tr eep 
axtyy SéxerOar bet. tis b€ Aevxddos 7 1 
éXety 6 Aaeptns’ 
7 wey Noajpixoy efAoy évxtipevoy 
axTyy nmelpoto, KebadAnveoow 
Kat as ev katadoyw yal’ 


, 3 . 
kat KpoxvAer eévéuorro xat Alyi: 


“Jt 


\ 
Kopiv6.or 8 meppOevres Ud Kuwedou xat Tdépyou ravrny re 
KaTETXOV TH AKTHY Kat péxpt TOD "ApPBpaktxod KoATOU TpoO- 
NAOov kal q te ApBpaxia cvvwxicOn Kai ’Avaxtépioy, Kat 
“a 4 4 Q Q “ ‘ 
THs xEppovnocov dSuopvgavres tov laOuodv enotnoay vicov Thy The canal. 
/ ‘ / \ , \ ‘ a A ? 
Aevxada, Kat pereveyxaytes tTHy Nypexoy émt Toy Tomov, Os 7V 
more pev lrOpos viv 5€ mopOuds yedipa Cevxtds, peTwvopacay 


Aevxaéda, énmorvunoy S0K@ pow tov Aevxata’ wétpa ydp éore Leucatas 
mM IM pa ydp 

‘ N , , a , 9 \ , \ promonh- 
A€vxy] THY XpOav, Mpoketpern THs AevKados els TO TEAaYOS Kal cory: 


THY KepadAnviay, as évted0ey Ttovvoya AaBetv. 


N N a d 
9. "Exe 5€ 6 trod Aevxdta "AmdAAwvos tepdy Kat Td GApa The 
‘ A v , , . Lovers’ 
TO TOUS EpwTas TavELY TETLOTEVPLEVOV Leap, 
ov 57) A€yeras mpeT) Lando, 
as dnow 6 Mévavépos, 
bY e , nn , b] 
Tov uTepkouTov Onpoca Paw , 
9 lel a ca ‘ 
oloTpavTt TOO plat TETpas 
amo TnAepavovs GApa Kat’ Evy 
, , > w 
anv, dé€amor avaé. 
O pev oy Mévardpos mpétyny GrA€oOar A€yer THY Largo, ot 8 
ére apxatorAoyixwtepot Kepaddy daow épacdevta Mrepeda rov 
4 ‘ \ U n , >, 9 a bp] . 
Anuovews. av 5€ kal marpioy Tots AevKadtots Kar’ évravToy éy Expiatory 
rite. 


1. Pépyov: the MSS. read Tap- 
yacov, but Gorgus is given as the 
name of the founder of Ambracia in 
~. 7.6, No. 39. 

5. peteveykavres: both in this 
statement and in petwvépacav below, 
Strabo is inerror, Nericus seems to 
have occupied the heights overlook- 
ing the isthmus that joined the island 
to the continent, and when the Corin- 
thian colony founded the city of 
Leucas on the low ground between 
it and the strait, Nericus became its 
citadel. But the name of Nericus 
still continued in use, for we find it 
employed in Thuc. 3. 7 for the town. 
Leake, Northern Greece, 3. p. 16. 

6. yebupa feuxros: remains of 
the causeway and bridge are still 


to be seen at this point; Leake, 3. 
p- 17. 

7. Sona por: Meineke (Pes. 
Strabon, p. 171) gives other instances 
of the use of this expression. 

10. "AméAAwvos lepov: this was 
on the summit of the promontory ; 
cp. Virg. lew. 3. 274 ‘Mox et Leu- 
catae nimbosa cacumina montis, | Et 
formidatus nautis aperitur Apollo.’ 

16. &\pa: Meineke, who first in- 
troduced into the text this correction 
of dAAd@ of the MSS., remarks (doc. 
ci¢.) that it is ‘egregia Angli nescio 
cujus emendatio.’ ‘ Nescio quis’ was 
the late Bp. Wordsworth in his note 
to Theocr. 3. 25, who illustrates the 
construction with Jia: by Soph. 47. 
1287 GApa Kougieiy, 


Descrip- 


tian af 
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Teplect@tas ToAAOUS Kal TEeptowley Ets 
é£wm tov avadndberta. 


No. 49.—DELOS. 


(X. 5. 2, 4) 5.) 


The island of Delos is a narrow rocky ridgt 
granite, between two and three miles in ler 
sea with a direction due north and south. 
Rheneia, which is on its western side, by a str: 
breadth, which forms an excellent harbour, 
sheltered from every wind. Just in the cen 
Mount Cynthus, which is its highest poin: 
sea; and in a valley, which descends aln 
towards the strait in a north-westerly direc 
river Inopus. Beyond this, on the norther 
level ground by the shore of the strait, lay 
and the ancient city. Delos has been excav 
great care by members of the French Sc 
excellent summary of the results of their inv 
the Gude-Joanne for Greece, 2. pp. 443-4€ 
inscriptions thus discovered we possess ac 
sanctuary, and an account of the details of it: 
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DELOS. 251 
Opos Widdv 6 KvvOos xat tpaxv, motapds Se dtappet tHv vioov 
"Ivwmds od péyas* Kal yap 7 vioos puxpd. Terivnrar de éx 
Tadaod Sta Tovs Oeovs and TGV NpwikGv xpovwv apapérn’ 
pvdeverat yap éevravda n Anta Tas wdtvas aobécOat Tov TE 
Birthplaci 
of Apollo 


and 
Artemis. 


> n 
A7dAAwvos kat THs ’Apréutdos. 

qv yap tomapode hopyta (pyoty 6 Wlvdapos) xupdreoor 

mavrobanay T avéuwy 

pimatow’ add’ a Kowoyerns éndr’ wdiverot Ovo.o’ 

3 é 9 4 “ ld 4 > 

ayxitéxois é7éBa viv, 8H TOoTE Téecoapes dpOal 

mpeuvwv atwpovoay xGoviwr, 

dy 3 émixpavois cyéBov métpay adapavronédiAot 

, é a 3 9 , > 93 a 

ktoves’ €vOa texotao evdaipov’ émdwato yévvay. 
Vv ’ 9 , > AN e lA ”~ td 
évdofov 8 énoinoay avrny at meptoiides voor, KaAovpevat 
KuxAades, cata Tit méutovoat Snpoola Oewpovs TE Kai 
Ovatas cal xopovs mapOévwy mavnyipes Te év ath cvvayovoat 
peyadas. 


4. Try pev oty AjjAov Evdokov yevoperny odtws Ere pGddov Benefited 
by the de. 
struction ¢ 


MeTEeX@pnoay ot Eumropot, kal THs ateAelas Tod iepod mpoxa- Corinth. 


nv€noe xatacxadeica t7d “Pwpaiwy KopivOos’ éxetoe yap 


/ > A Lon ’ , a ! ‘ a \ 
AOULEVNS AUTOUS Kal THS EVKalpias TOU Aimevos’ év KaAwW yap 
Keita Tots éx tHs IraAlas wat tis ‘EAAddos els tHv "Aclay 
mA€ovoww’ 7 TE Taynyvpis €umopixoy TL mpaypa e€ott, Kat 

4 ? >“ \e - ~ C4 f \o# 
cvvnJets yoay avtn kat Pwpatot Tov GAAwy padtota, Kat OTE 


I. tpaxv: like the rest of Delos, 
Cynthus is composed of granite. 

6. dynoiv 6 IIifvbapos: Pind. 
Fragm. No. 58 in Boeckh. 

8. & Kovoyevys: Hesiod (Zheog. 
404-406) says that Leto was the 
daughter of Coeus by Phoebe. 

11. aSapavromebtAor: ‘supported 


an a hace af adamant? 


in Spain St. James's day, which was 
formerly the great day of the pil- 
grimage to that shrine, is now the 
occasion of a_ horse-fair for the 
province of Galicia. The traffic in 
slaves at Delos at one time was 
immense, for Strabo tells us (14. 
5. 2) that as many as ten thousand 


were cald there in a cinole dav 


Khenaea. 


ee a“ , Q a“ 9 4 
ot Pwpatos wad THY INTO, avaxwpynca 


ToD Bavidews, Kal dretéAeve péxpe vii 


a? A 
éxovor 6 avriyy ’A@nrator. 


Thrata 8 é 


3 ld “~ , , v XN 
ev TeTTapat THS AnAov oTadiots, OTOV Ta | 


’ , 
€OTLY. 


ov yap é£eotiy ev aity tH Andro 


“ , 
vekpov. ovx €€eote d€ ovde xvva ev Anda 


d€ kal Oprvyia mporepor. 


1. "AOyvator: the island was 
conceded to the Athenians by the 
Komans in 166 B.c., but the Roman 
influence remained predominant. 
Prof. Mahafly, who gives an account 
of the information on this subject 
obtained from inscriptions in his 
Greek World under Roman Sway 
(pp. 10o7-112', speaking of a some- 
what later period, after the Romans 
had entered on the inheritance of 
Attalus, says, ‘The whole island is 
tinged with Italian influences. The 
Athenians and Romans jointly built 
quays, marts, and temples.’ 

3. of rou MiOprSarov otpatrnyot: 
Appian in his narrative of these 
events (J/ithr. 28) mentions the 
name of Archclaus; Pausanias (3. 
23. 3) that of Menophanes. 

atogTy|ocas TUpavvos avTiy: 
the revolt of the Delians from Athens 
at this time is mentioned by Appian 
(loc. ctt.); of the tupayves who is 
here said to have persuaded them to 
revolt we do nut hear elsewhere, but 


of the hist: 

6. évdeads 
33. 21 desc 
uninhabite 
guards of | 
however, 
a mistake « 
that Delos 
disaster, fc 
considerab 
Actlen., 8. 

8. ta p 
this necro 
slopes tha 
which sep: 
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been rudel 
desolation. 
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BOOK XI. 


NORTHERN AND CENTRAL ASTA. 





No. 50.— GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISIONS OF ASIA. 
(XI. 1. 1-5, 7.) 


STRARO, who here closely follows Eratosthenes, regards Asiaas 
divided in two parts by the Taurus, by which name is designated 
the whole of the central range of mountains, extending as far as the 
eastern sea. The region to the N. of this is called ro évros rob 
Tavpov, that to the S. 76 éxrds, and the former of these he subdivides 
into four districts: (1) the north-western, between the Tanais, 
which he takes as the boundary between Europe and Asia, and the 
Caspian; (2) the north-eastern, stretching away on the further side 
of the Caspian; (3) the central, between the Taurus, the Caspian, 
and the Euxine; and (4) Asia Minor. 


a ’ 3 , 4 b] « 3 4 \ \ , es 
1. Ty & Evpwrn ovvexns ear 7 “Acta cata tov Tavaiv 
t 9A, \ , * ’ ne t , 
quvattovca avTy’ Tept TavTyns ovv epeis pyntéoyv dveAovtas 
voikots Tit Spots Tov aadovs yep. Omep ovv ’Eparo- 
, > ww “A 9 r 9 , an) € a 9 \ n 
abevns ép OAns THs OlKovperns emroinoe, TOV) Huly ETL TIS 
5 Agias tounréov. 
2. ‘O yap Taipos péony mus d1€(wxe Tadtny THY TELpor aw The Tau- 
aA ee , os g / Los imo 8 , rus the 
THS é€omépas emi THY Ew TETAMEVOS, TO EV aUTHS ATOAELTWY dividing 
line. 
3. "Epatoodévys: he regardedthe rcv Tatpov rov de (wedra rh ’Aciay. 
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atadiwy, pyxos 6 Ogov Kat TO Tis 
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fupiadwr Kal TEvTaKiTyXLAlwy, ATO TH: 


Ta Gxpa THs Ivduxns cal XxvOias mpos 7 


Nations 4. Atnpynrat 8 els pépy ToAAG kal dr 


that inhabit 
it. 


\ 
pelCoot Kal éeAdtrocw adwpiopéeva. € 
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TAQGTEL TOV Opovs aToAapaveTtat Tiva 


tepa Ta 5€ Kal mavTeAGs yvopipa (xa 


Mndia xai ’Appevia cat Kammadoxév 


Tlicidar), Ta pey mAnoacovra ots 


3 “A 4 \ A nn , 
€vtavéa Taxteov, Ta d€ Tots voTiots 
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ev peow O€ THY OPOV KEipEva ta TAs 


mpos Boppav mws Oeréov’ uxpot yap etc 
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EXOVGL TL EVPVES TPOS TO TOLS OpEgLY O 


ets OUo pepy Stalpeow tis ’"Acias’ Kad 


3. kal mpotepov: 2. I. 1; 2. 5. 
31. 
Q. teptypadats : ‘ limits.’ 

14. Ta péev twAnoralovta : ‘those 
tribes which lie near the northern 
regions must be assigned to them.’ 
The reading of the great majority 
of the MSS., which Meineke retains, 


observes 
VOTiots. 
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to the E 
21. €& 
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dividing 
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expt TOD oTopatos THs Kaozmias Oaudatrns’ EewOev S€ avTr 
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er € S BN a 9% 4 ra \ BN “9 \ 

15 peovres 6 wey d1a THs "Appevias Kipos dé 84a tHs “TBnplas cat 
ths "AABavias’ é€x vdtrov 5€ TH awd THs éxBodns tod Kupov 
, n ba , rd , v , > A 
Héexpt THs KoAxtdos, doov tptcxtAiwy ovon oTadiwy ano 
Oaratrns émt Oddatrav, b. ’AABavav kal “ISijpwv, adore 
icOob Adyor éxewv. 

20 «607, Aevtepor 0’ dv ety pépos To bnep THs “Ypxavias Oadatrns, 
a a) K ld “~ , ~ > ? \ NI “ 
ny kat Kaoniay xadotper, pexpt Tov xat Ivdous Lxvdov. 
tpiroy 5€ pépos Td és tw AeyOevte loOua Kal ta ens 
piroy 5€ epos TO ovvExes TW AEXOevTL ioOuw Kal éfns 
TovTw Kal Tats Kaoniats mUAats tay évtds Tod Tavpov kai Tis 
Etpenns éyyutadrw’ taita 8 écrit Mndla xai Appevia kal 


25 Kanmadoxla kat Ta peta. 


5. €omempata: ‘is that portion 
of the area thus divided which first 
mects them.’ 


10. rot Boomépou: the Cim- 
merian Bosporus. 
12. tS Kaorlas Oadrdrrys: 


on Strabo’s erroneous view of the 

Caspian as an inlet from the northern 

ocean, see note on 2. §. 14, No. 6. 
16, TH ao «.7.A.: sub. ypaypy. 
17. tptoxtAlwy: this is consider- 


rétaptov 8 7 e€vtos “AAvos yn 


ably under the real distance, which 
is about 3,800 stadia. 

23. tav évrds: this depends on ta 
éEqs Toure, ‘that part of the region 
N. of the Taurus and nearest Europe, 
which adjoins this isthmus and the 
Caspiae Pylae’: the Caspiae Pylae 
were at the eastern extremity of the 
Caucasus. 

25. ta petagv: Sophene, Com- 
magene, &c. 


Viratical 
tribes on 
the Euxine. 


KQUNKOVTWY TPOS TE THY KaTa Li€poas o 
, \ \ 7 oA ‘N ‘ 
f3tov KoAToy Kat Tov NetAov Kat mpos 
\ 8 
kat TO ‘Tootxdy. 


No. 51.—THE ‘CAMARAE’ VESSELS 


(XT. 2. 12.) 


These vessels are mentioned also by Tac 
nexion with the eastern coast of the Euxine 
description of them, which explains the 
temptim vagabantur, fabricatis repente na 
artis lateribus latam alvum sine vinculo aer 
tumido mari, prout fluctus attollitur, summ. 
donec in modum tecti claudantur. Sic int: 
utrimque prora et mutabili remigio, quandc 
indiscretum et innoxium est.’ Heraeus in 
remarks that they must have resembled tt 
Noah's ark. 


12. Mera d€ rap Sevdexny cat tH Toy 
n a \ a \ 
7 Tov “Axatov Kat Zvyov Kat “Hridy 
s) , \ “ ” U 
GAtpevos kal dpeir7, TOU Kavxacov pépc 
Tov Kata OdAatray Anotnplwy, axdatia 
\ fa ad 5) , , \ v 
Kal kotha, Ooov avOpwemovs TEéVvTE Kal Ets 
as 4 
é€ Tpiaxovta de€acbat Tovs Taras Suva 
ot “EAAnres kapdpas. act 8’ amd Tijs 
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I 
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pev POwtas ’Ayatots thy évOade ’Ayatay olkicat, Adxwvas 5e 
tiv “Hytoxlav, dv ipxov Kpéxas xat "Audiotparos of rap 
Atocxotpwv nvloyo, cai tovs ‘Hyidxovs ad rovtwy elxds 
wvopacbat. tay 8 ovy Kapapav otdAouvs KatacKevaopevot 
kat émemd€ovtes ToTe pey Tats GAKdot Tore Se xw@pa tit 7 Kar 
moAet Oadatroxpatodat. mpocAapPavover 8 éo6 Ste xat of 
tov Boomopoy éxovtes bpopyovs xopnyotvTes Kal ayopay Kat 
dtadeow Tay dpraCopéevwy' emaniovres 5é els TA olketa xwpla, 
vavroxeiy ovK exovtes, avadeuevot Tots pois Tas Kapdpas 
9 4 Q ‘ \ 5) .Y A \ 
avagpepovow émt tous dSpupovs ev olomep xai olxovor, AuTpay 
3 “A na... A , 0 9? \ “~ A 
apobvres yiv' xatadépovor 5é maAww Gray 7} Katpos ToD wAety. 
q 9 9 4 a \ 9 a 9 4 , v e LA 
TO 6 avTo ToLovot Kat év TH AAAOTpiG yywpiba ExovTEs VAwWST 
b 3 ? XN 9 \ “ “ 
xwpla, év ols dtoxpt artes Tas kaudpas avrot wAavGvrat Tey 
vuxtwp kal wed” nuépay avdpatrodiopod ydpw. &8 dy AdBwouw 
émiAutpa motodor padiws peta Tovs avamAovs pnvvovres Tots 
amo\é€cacw. éy pev ouv Tors duvvactevopevots TOTOLs earl TEs 
ondera éx Tay HyERoven Tots adixovupevots’ avTemiTiOevTar yap 
, \ / > 7 Ss , . € >» € 4 
TOAAGKLS KQL KaTayovolty auTavdpovs Tas Kkapapas’ yn 8 vd 
“Pwpatots aBonOnrotépa éort Sia THv dAtywplay Tay TeEp- 
TOMEVWY. 


here given of the origin of these 14. & 8 Gv AaBwow émlAutpa 
tribes and their connexion with mototor: sub. dyvdpanoda: ‘those 
Gsreece are merely etymological whom they take for slaves they set 
myths, sugyested by the names; the at liberty for a ransom.’ 


name of one of them, the Heniochi, 16. Svvacrevopévors : ‘ under 
still remains in the country, as_ native princes.’ 

Hainuch; see Kiepert, Lehrbuch, 19. TiHv dAtywpiav Trav trepto- 
p. 84. pévwv: ‘the negligence of the 


4 
8. &d@eo.v: ‘means of disposing governors who are sent there.’ 
of,” ‘sale.’ 


Ss. 


Features 
of the 
Caucasus. 


No. 52.—THE CAUCASUS; USE Or vu 
TOBOGGANING. 


(XI. 2.15; 5.6.) 


Strabo’s authority for the countries betwee 
Caspian was Theophanes, who accompaniec 
his campaign against Mithridates in 66 B.C., : 
the war. Strabo mentions him in II. 5. 1 
Caucasus is now regarded as the boundary 
Asia, as the Tanais was in Strabo’s time. 
his article ‘Caucasus’ in the Eacyc/. Brit. 
resemblance of the Caucasus to the Pyrer 
general uniformity of direction, its comparat 
well-defined limits towards both the S. and 
average elevation of the ridge for long distan: 
by deep depressions, such as frequently occv 


15. "Eote 8 dpos todro trepxe(uevor 
ny aA \ ~ - 
rov Te Tlovrixov kat tov Kaonlov, drate 
duefpyorra aura. adopicer d€ mpos vdro 
\ by ? , ‘ ¥ ‘ 
kat tv “IBnpiav, mpos apxtov sé Ta 
va > 9 \ (a “ a 
evdevdpor 6 €otiy VAn Tavtobatn T) 1 
cinw. yot 8 “Epatocderns vmo t 
Kaomov rov Kavxacov, tows amo 
aOevta. ayx@ves d€ TivEs avTOD TPC 


ny 


fav, ot thy te 'TBnplav meptra; 
, \ , 


€Tl OC TM “&KvVOLGT] Kat T®@ Liapvacpryy TauTa VU COTE PtpTyy TUU 
¢ a é é 
Tavpov mdvra Tod movotyTos TO vottoy tis ’Appevias mAEvpdr, 
dveppwydta Tws exetOev mpos Apxtov kal mpoonlnrovta péype 
rod Kavxdoov xal tis tod Evfeivou mapadtas tis emt Oepi- 
oxupay diatervovons and THs KoAx Sos. 
5.6. Ta pév ovv tynAdtrata Tod dvtws Kavxdacov Ta votiétara 

éott ta pos "AABavla Kat “IBypla cat KéAyous cal ‘Hyidyors" 

> A 2 ‘ . In. 
olxotvat 5¢ obs elroy Tovs cuvepxopérous els THY Atooxoupiada 

, Q a € “A 4 > € SS XN 

ovvepxovtat 5¢ Td TAEtoTOY GAGY xapivy. TovTwY d of wey Tas 

9 , U 4 S 9 9 ‘4 \ ~ 
akpwpetas KaTéxovoty, ot € év vdtats avAtCoyrat cat (Gow 
dd Onpetwy capKxav 7d TA€oY Kal KapTOy aypiwy Kat ydAakTos. 
ai 5& Kopupal xeudvos yey GBaror, Oépovs 8€ poo Baivovory Crampons. 
e 4 aN b] 4 an \ 
trodovperot KevTpwTa @poBdwwa Slknv Tuyndvwv tAarTeta da 


xataBaivovot & émt dopas Toboggan- 
pas , 


\ 4 \ \ / 
Tas xltovas Kal Tovs KpvaTaAdovs. 
ing. 


, \ “a , A td 4 \ \ 
Kelpwevol avy Tots optiots Kat KaToAtcOaivorTes, OTEP Kal KATA 


1, T Exvbioy kal to Tapuabpy : 
in Armcnia Minor and Pontus: these 
would, strictly speaking, be connected 
with the Anti-Taurus rather than 
Taurus. 

6. Td vorwwrata: as two of the 
highest summits of the Caucasus, 
Elbruz (18,526 ft.) and Kazbek 
(16,546 ft.) lie on the northern side 
of the main chain, this might seem 
at first sight to be erroncous, but 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield assures me 
that this is not the case. ‘The 
statement that the highest parts of 
the true Caucasus are the southern- 
most,’ he writes, ‘seems to me quite 
accurate from the point of view of 
a traveller who lived before sur- 
veyors and exact surveys. The 
ordinary man sees first from the 
south at any height, or from the 
sea, a line of snowy pcaks unbroken 
for 80 miles; from the north (it is 
true) onc super-eminent peak, Elbruz 
(also visible from the south), but no 
such line of snowy heights. When 


he goes to any of the passes, he has 
a fan greater and steeper height to 
go up on the south side than on the 
north, as on the Monte Moro, the 
Col du Géant, or the Great St. 
Bernard.’ 

8. ots elrov: cp. 11. 2. 16, where 
he speaks of seventy tribes, using 
different dialects, as coming to trade 
at Dioscurias, the Greek colony to 
the north of Colchis (Sukhum 
Kaleh). 

13. Kevtpwrd poBdwa Sienv 
tuptavev wAateia: ‘flat plates of 
untanned ox-hide, like timbrels, 
furnished with spikes.’ Mr. Fresh- 
field brought from the Caucasus one 
of these crampons, which was found 
in an ancient grave near Vladikavkas: 
he describes it 1s being ‘ very similar 
to the crampons depicted by De 
Saussure as wom 100 years ayo by 
the natives of Chamonix, when they 
wanted to go over the glaciers of 
Mont Blanc’ (A. Geogr. Soctety’s 
Magazine, vol. 12, p. 463). 


S 2 


No. 538.—THE ALBANI AND THE 
(XI. 4. 1-8.) 


The country to which Strabo gives the nai 
district formed by the valley of the river 
ground that intervenes between it and the ( 
part of that range. It is now called Shir 
composed of wide plains, extending to the 
The Cyrus, rising in the highlands of Iber 
south-east, past the site of Tiflis, the mod 
and in its middle course received the waters 
intervene between it and the Caucasus, tl 
Alazonius, from the former of which this uy 
the Cambysene. It then descended to the 
and formed a wide delta before entering tl 
present day the Kur is joined at some little ¢ 
by the Aras (Araxes), the mighty strean 
northern foot of Ararat; but Strabo states t 
rivers had separate mouths ; sce note on § 2 
sequently to Strabo’s period it was discovere 
not confined to the lowlands, but occupied 
Caucasus, and the land to the northward of 
area is described by Pliny (6. 39) as beir 
Fven Strabo himself furnishes evidence of 
the tribe, for, as Kiepert has pointed out 
twenty-six different dialects which he repres 


Cm 


“Jr 
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arisen in any but a mountainous country. The Albani, like the 
modern inhabitants of Daghestan, were probably of Lesghian, as 
distinguished from Georgian, race: see the ethnological map in 
Erckert, Der Caucasus und seine Volker, Leipz. 1887. 


1. "AABavot 5€ roertxerepoe Kat Tod vopadixod yeévous } 
eyyutépw, TARY GAN ovK Gyptor’ TtavTn be Kal moAepexKot ‘ 
“A XN N “ > , nw , 
petplws. olkodot b& petagd tay "IBnpwv Kat this Kaonias 
Oadatrns, Tpds Ew pev antdopevot THs Oaddtrns, mpos dvoww 4é 
Opopotytes Tots “I Bnpov tev 5€ Aotma@v TAEVPGY TO pev Bopetov 
dpovpeirat tots Kavxaciou dpeor (tadra yap tmépxertar Tay 

’ a“ “ \ ou / ? 
mediwy, kadeitat b€ Ta mpds TH Oaddtrn padtota Kepavyia), rd 
d€ vortoy wrovet 7 “Apyevla tapynKovca, ToAAT ev TEedtas TOAAT 
6€ xat dpewn, xabanep 7) KapBvonvn, xad’ iv Gua xal rots 
w \ nw ? a e 9? / , 

[Bnpot cat tots AASavots ot Appeviot cvvattovor. 

2. ‘O 8€ Kipos 6 8tappéwy thy AABaviav kai of GAAou 7 
ToTaot of wAnpovvTes éxetvoy Tats pev THs ys apetats 
7) yap xovs 

, \ A Q , C4 \ \ 3 
TpocntmTovea TOAAN TANPoOt Tov Wopov, WATE Kal Tas ETLKEt- 


mpooAapPBavovet, Thy S¢ Oadatrav adAoTpLovouy. 


nm 9 “A ‘ a 9 s \ 

pévas vnotoas e€nmetpotcdat kat tevdyy totety avwpadra xal 
9 4 . nw 

dvopvAakta’ thy 8 avwyadrtay emireivovow al é€x Tov TAnp- 


I, Totpevixewrepot: sc. than the 
Iberians. 

2. TavTy Sé: ‘and for this reason 
they are only moderately warlike.’ 

4 KapBvoynvy: the district 

east of the modern Tiflis; see the 
introductory notice. Strabo describes 
it below as ‘a rugged country, defi- 
cient in water,’ and this account is 
confirmed by modern travellers. 
13. tpooAapPavover: ‘contribute 
to.’ 
GAAorpiotow: ‘alienate,’ i.e. 
deprive the land of advantages to be 
derived from the sea. According to 
Ker Porter ( 7ravels tn Georgia, &c. 
2. p. 113) the Kur is now navigable 
for vessels of some size up to the 
point where the Aras Joins it. 


14. tov mépov: the passage or 
channel of the stream. 

15. Tevayn . . . advwpada Kai 
SvogvAakxta : ‘uneven shoals hard 
to be avoided.’ 

16, al é« trav wAnpprupibev ava- 
wotrai: ‘the flood-water left by the 
inundations of the sea.’ The sense of 
the whole clause is, that the effect 
of these inundations is to raise the 
level of the shoals in some parts, 
and to lower them in others. The 
meaning here given to dvaxom7 is 
probably the right one, as in 3. 5.9 
THs Tu’ Bairios advaxomns, and Plu- 
tarch, sllex. 44 THs Maiwrrdos Aipyns 
avaxomny : sce Liddell and Scott sub 
voce. The word is elsewhere used 
in the sense of ‘ reflux,’ as in Strabo, 


Kal Tots ToTapols, GTay Etvat MEepos avTi 


d€ yoy Kal péxpt tevtaxoclwy Tap 


nN \ bf , 
Towovcay TOV atytaduy. 


3.2.4. Asto the mAnppupises, it is 
to be remarked that there are no 
tides in the Caspian. 

I, oropata Sadexa: this number 
is also given by Plutarch, /'omp. 34. 
Both he and Strabo obtained their 
information from ‘Thceophanes, the 
historian of Pompey’s campaign ; see 
introd. notice to No. 52. 

2. émroAata 6vra: this is Coray’s 
emendation for ém-yeAwv7a of the 
MSS. ‘They say that some of these 
mouths are blind, while others 
[though they have an outlet] are 
quite shallow, so that they do not 
even leave sufficient depth of water 
for a vessel to anchor in,’ 

4. GpduxAvorou: ‘whereas the 
shore is washed on all sides by the 
sea and the rivers, [and thercfore 


tion of the ground about the mouth 
of the Cyrus in ancient times, but 
what we now find there may help us 
to understand the statements in the 
text. At the present day a narrow 
alluvial promontory, thirty miles in 
length, is thrown out at the mouth 
of the combined stream of the Kur 
and the Aras, and the main channel 
of the river. turning at an anerle. 


mAnotov 6€ K 
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WUPEUFULY HULWY bu pRLUpUr, sue vo aRUpUDs usurp 
3. Tdxa peéy ody T@ ToLtovTH yever TOY avOpeTwY ovd 
Oadarrns’ od yap TH yi xp@vTat Kar’ afiay, mavT 
Expepovon KapTov cat Tov NuepOTaror, Tay 5é gurdv" Kc 

Ta aeOary déeper’ tuyxaver 5° empedclas ovde pixpas* 
GAAQ Tay aonapta Kal dvnpota mdvta dvovrat, 


xaddmep of orpatevoavrés hact, KuxAoredy tiva binyo 

Biov’ moAAaxod yap onapeicay Gra€ dis expepew Kap: 

Kal tpis, tov 8€ mp@rov xal wevtynKovTdayour, avéacTo 
“A ? ¢ - 9 9 3 4 b] , 

TavTa ovdé otdi}pw TunOetoay GAA’ abrokvAw apetpw. ToT 

d€ may TO Ted{ov Tod BaBvAwviov Kai Tot Alyumriou p 


through its old and its new channel. 
See his paper, entitled ‘Der alte 
Lauf des Armenischen Araxes,’ in 
the Bulletin de la classe des sciences 
historiques &-c. de Académie im- 
pértale de Saint Pétersboury, vol. 14 
(1857), p. 330. He also believed 
that he discovered the ancient bed 
of the Araxes, by which it originally 
reached the sea; zded. pp. 321 foll., 
with the accompanying maps. 

I. fv 8é éxetvos: ‘the deposit 
which the Araxes carries before it, 
thus clearing a passage for its stream, 
is replaced by the Cyrus’; dvatrAnpot, 
lit. ‘ makes up for.’ 

4. WavTa péev éxepovoy Kaptov : 
the same district is famed for its 
fertility at the present day. ‘The 
principal products of Shirvan are 
rice, silk, wine, some cotton, and 
tobacco.’ Eel. Cyclop., Geography, 
sv, Georgia. This, however, does not 
apply to the delta of the Kur and 
Aras, or to the neighbouring plain of 
Mogan, which is now a desert steppe; 
but von Baer has given proof from 
history of the existence of an exten- 
sive system of irrigation in that 
plain in former times, of which 
traces remain in half-ruined canals 
at the present day; and he thinks 


that Strabo’s statement below 
the fruitfulness of the land bei 
to the rivers (rots morapois | 
ddAos d5acr), and his compar 
this district to the Babyloniar 
point to the existence of can 
gation in antiquity (pp. 32: 
sce plan 2 zézd.). e is: 
opinion that this plain mig 
once more made productiv 
healthy by renewing the cana 
levelling the swampy grou 
349). 

8. of otparevoavres : 
phanes is meant. 

KvuxAw@reov: careless anc 
because well provided with t 
cessaries of life; like that 
Cyclopes, which is described 
passage of the Odyssey just qu 

10. avéacrov Kat tratra: 
that too without being plc 
[between the crops], and, [v 
is ploughed], it is not ploughe 
an iron share, but with a plot 
of wood.’ The peculiar anas 
of xai ravra is found elsewlt 
Strabo, e.g. 15. 1. §3, N 
dypapos Kai ravra vépos x po) 
for other examples, see Me 
Vind. Strabon., pp. 185, 186. 
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5. Atadépovor: ‘are held in 
honour amony them.’ 

g. Tov épTerav Eva Tav Gava- 
gipwv: Plutarch (/omp. 36) says 
that Pompey, when within three 
days’ march of the Caspian, td 
mAnOovs éprerav Oavagipwy amerpann. 
The poisonous snakes of the plain of 
Mogan are noticed by von Baer, 
P- 347. 

10. gaAddyya: the description 
shows that these were tarantulas. 
Liinemann, in his Descriptio Caucast, 
p. 58, says on the authority of the 


eightecnth-century traveller, Gul- 
denstaedt—' In collibus argillosis 
prope Alazonium multae cavernae 
inveniuntur, in quibus tatantulae 
deyunt.’ 

13. tTyHv SeAqvyv: cp. 12. 3. 31, 
No. 57, where Strabo identifies this 
divinity with the goddess worshipped 
at Ameria in Pontus, who was the 
Anatolian Great Goddess. The 
mention of numerous lepéSovAor in 
this connexion seems to confirm this, 
as they were commonly found in the 
sanctuaries of Asia Minor. 


Old age 
held in 
honour. 


8. “YzepBadrdAcvtws S€ TO yppas Tim 
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No. 54.—THE TAURUS RANGE; THI 
TIGRIS ; THE LAKE AR 


(XI. 12. 2, 33 14.8.) 


An accurate description is here given of 
Western Asia—theTaurus running through 
at the eastern extremity of that country thro 
to the N., and the Amanus, the commen 
Syria and Palestine, to the S.; then, as it pt 
the E., forming a marked boundary betwee: 
tamia, and increasing in elevation until 
Niphates near the sources of the Tigris, a: 
and S., especially through Armenia. That 
great elevation (the ordinary level is from : 
the sea) forms as it were the roof of Wester 
of the Euphrates and Tigris. Each of thes: 
and runs in two separate streams in the 
Strabo however only mentions one of these 
western affluent, the modern Frat, for the 
river of Bitlis; but he rightly represents th 
N., the latter in the S., of the Taurus., 1. 
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5. arroAapBaver: ‘encloses.’ 

7. 74 Képava: the Cappadocian 
Comana is here distinguished from 
the city of the same name in Pontus ; 
see below, No. 57. It is situated 
in one of the avAGves just mentioned. 

12. StaxémTea; the rapids and 
cataracts which are formed by the 
river in passing through the ravines 


of the Taurus, have been explored, 
though at great risk, by one Euro- 
pean, Count von Moltke, who passed 
this way in 1838; see his Briefe 
tiber Zustande in der Turket aus 
den Jahren 1835 bis 1839, p. 221. 

14. paAtord éonw & Tatpos : ‘is 
the Taurus proper.’ 


5. GAAnv émortpodyy: this refers 
to the great bend which the river 
makcs where it approaches Amanus ; 
were it not for that chain of moun- 
tains it would enter the Mcditer- 
rancan. 

7. ZeXevkerav: this city on the 
Tipris had risen on the fall of 
Babylon, and was in turn superseded 
by the neighbouring Ctesiphon ; 
near this place the two rivers were 
connected by means of canals. 

8. mpos avtov: ‘relatively to 
it, and so ‘ with it.’ 

10. StaxtAious kat revraxocious : 
Diodorus (2. 11) gives the same 
estimate, but half this distance 
would be nearer the mark. 

13. Kuava éppyvevdetoa: this is 
a translation, not of Mavriavn, but 
ot the name for this Jake which is 
viven in 11. 13. 2, Kamavra (crro- 
neously in the MSS. Zravrai, which 
means ‘blue.’ for its ald name in 


‘blue lake’; Kiepert, Zehréuck, 
p. 71: it is the brackish lake ot 
Urumia. 

15. “Aponvy: called in Ptolemy, 
5. 13. 8, Arsissa, which name is 
thought to be recognized in that of 
the town of Arjish, on the no:thern 
shore of the Lake of Van; Sainte 
Martin, AL‘motres sur TArmcnic, 
1. p. 56: Assyriologists find a name 
corresponding to Arsissa in the 
accounts of the Assyrian invasions 
of Armenia; see Duncker, //tstory 
of Antiquity (Eng. Trans.), 1. pp. 
520, 521. The other name, Owns, 
is more accurately given by Ptulemy, 
5. 13. 18, as Owamrts, for this lake 
is called by Armenian writers Lake 
of Dosp, from its being situated in 
the province of Dosp, of which the 
city of Van was the capital; Saint- 
Martin, of. cz?., pp. 55, 131. 

I, €or S€ virpiris : ‘it contains 
notash ’” 
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stituted this, which Eustathius reads 
in his quotation of the passage 
‘see Miller, /udex Var. Lect., p. 
1018), for Anrre:, the general read- 
ing of the MSS., which Meineke 
follows. For the meaning cp. 
Southgate’s Narrative of a Tour 
through Armenta, Kurdistan, &c., 
vol. 2, p. 306: ‘I found in the 
bazaars at Van a singular substance, 
which the people informed me rose 
and formed on the surface of the 
lake, and was collected and used 
by them in washing clothes. It 
was in flat cakes, none of which 
were more than an inch thick. It 
was white, imperfectly crystallized, 
and extremely fragile.’ An analysis 
of a specimen showed it to be 
‘alkaline salts, composed chiefly 
of carbonate of soda and chlorite 
of sodium,’ 

I. déperar S€ 8’ avrys: there 
is no connexion between the Lake 
of Van and the Tigris, but as the 
eastern source of that river is 
separated from the lake by an 
interval of only a few miles, and 
the watershed between them is low, 
the belief in a subterranean com- 
munication would easily arise. The 
stream which enters the lake at its 
head would then come to be re- 
garded as the upper course of the 
Tigris. See Tozer's Zurkish Ar- 
Menta, Pp. 292, 294. 

2. Gptkrov: cp. 6. 2. 4, of the 
Rhone passing through the Lake 
of Geneva, @ ouppéves TO fetpa bia 
Aipyns idv, dpariy owCov Thy puow. 


The idea is suggested by the differ- 
ence of colour of the water of the 
two for some distance below the 
point where the river enters; in 
the case of the Rhone this is trace- 
able for more than a mile. 

3. Mndev rtlypw Kadotvrwav ro 
Togeupa: this is true; but the 
Semitic form of the name, Diglath 
or Dekel (the Hiddekel of Gen. 
2.14, and Diglito of Pliny, HN. 
6. 127), was the earlier, and is still 
in usc among the inhabitants of 
Mesopotamia in the form Dijleh. 
Kiepert, Lehrbuch, p. 79, and Duct. 
of the Bible, art. Hiddekel. 

5. €is Bdpadpov éepmecdv: this 
statement is repeated with some 
exaggeration of detail in 16. 1. 21, 
and is found also in several Latin 
authors, as Pliny, /oc. c7t., Seneca, 
Nat. Quaest. 3. 26, and especially 
Lucan, Pharsal. 3.261, ‘ At Tigrim 
subito tellus absorbet hiatu, | Oc- 
cultosque tegit cursus, rursusque 
renatum | Fonte novo flumen pelagi 
non abnegat undis.’ It would seem 
as if Milton had one of these pas- 
sages in his mind, when he repre- 
sented Satan as entering Paradise, 
‘Where Tigris at the fuot of Para- 
dise | Into a gulf shot underground, 
till part | Rose up a fountain by the 
tree of life’; Par. Lost, 9. 70. 

*", Kata my Xoadwvitw: this 
is impossible, since Chalonitis 1s far 
away in the eastern part of Assyria, 
Sir KE. H. Bunbury (A/zs/. of Ancient 
Geography, 2. p. 289) suggests that 
there is a mistake in the name. 
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ASTA MINOR: NORTHERN 
PORTION. 





No. 55.—MOuUNT AR 
(XII. 2. 7, 8.) 


THIS gigantic and solitary volcanic m 
of which are visible from several sides at 
the highest point in Asia Minor, reachi: 
feet. The craters which once occupied its 
away, but all round its lower slopes th 
cones. Its fires are now extinct, but in | 
eruptions took place, there was considerat 
its sides and base. Strabo could hard] 
acquainted with it, since his home at Ar 
and he speaks also (12. 2. 3) of having re: 
Cappadocian Comana. 
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I. tats aiOplats: ‘on cloudless 
days’; cp. 4. 5. 2, No. 18. 

Gudw td meAdyn: this has 
already been noticed in connexion 
with Strabo’s description of this 
part of Asia Minor as an io@pos 
(11. 1. 7, No. 50). A glance at 
the map will show that the distance 
and the intervening mountain chains 
render this impossible; if further 
evidence is required, having been 
on the summit of Argaeus, I can 
affirm that neither sea zs visible. 

2. rd pév otv GAAa dduq: ‘its 
other conditions (except its neigh- 
bourhood to Argaeus, which is 
spoken of below as a mAcovéxtnya 
on account of the supply of timber) 
are unfavourable.’ 

6. wai ov «uBeAcis: the reading 
of the MSS. is «ai éuBedrcis, but it 
is generally agrecd that the negative 
must be supplied; the meaning 
then is—‘ lest, trusting in their wall 
as a defence, they should take 
vigorously to brigandage, since the 
plain in which they dwell has com- 
manding heights, which are not 
within range’; that is to say, the 


only thing which would deter them 
from brigandage on a large scale 
is their not having a fortified place 
to retire to. Meineke (Vid. Stra- 
ton., p. 192) suggests éxBeAcis or 
daveuBeres, but these words are not 
found elsewhere. 

8. trometpa: ‘rocky beneath 
the surface,’ as in 16. 2. 36 (No. 
77). Similarly tpvdpo. below means 
‘with water beneath the surface,’ 
and dpapuos in 1. 3. 4 means ‘sandy 
beneath the surface.’ This epithet, 
together with apywdn, exactly de- 
scribes the present state of the plain 
of Kaisariyeh, which is covered 
with volcanic stones and powder. 

11. &fvAovu: this arises from the 
elevation of Cappadocia, the level 
of the plains being not less than 
4,000 feet above the sea. Hence, 
as Strabo remarks (12. 2. 10), this 
country, though lying further south 
than Pontus, is the colder of the 
two. 

13. Spupov: at the present day 
there are no forest trees on the sides 
of Argaeus, and springs of water 
are rare. 


River 
Melas. 
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No. 56.—SINOPE, AND THE MOUTH 


(XII. 3. 11, 12.) 


The greatness of Sinope as a trading s 
position which it occupied in respect botk 
stands near the northernmost point of A: 
coastline of that country, halfway between it 
extremities, projects into the Euxine, so that 1 


10, MéAas: it is now called vated,’ wh 
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of sea on either side. From this point of view it may be compared 
with Carthage, which in the same manner held the key of the two 
basins of the Mediterranean, and of the communication between 
them. As regards the interior of the country also it was a place of 
great importance, for, until the inland route to Ephesus was organized 
during the last centuries before Christ, it was the outlet of the 
commerce of eastern Asia Minor (see Ramsay, //7st. Geogr. of Asia 
Minor, p. 28). Thus Strabo tells us (12. 2. 10) concerning the 
valuable red earth (piAros, ruérica) which was found in Cappa- 
docia, that it was called ‘Sinopic earth,’ because it was brought 
down to Sinope for export. The description of the city which is 
here given closely corresponds to that of Polybius (4. 56. 5, 6), and 
would apply equally well to the modern town, which occupies the 
same site, and retains its ancient name. The following description 
of the place, as seen from the sea, may serve to illustrate this: ‘It 
occupies the narrow isthmus which joins a triangular peninsula to 
the mainland, and consequently has two sea-faces. It is enclosed 
by massive walls, with towers, which follow the shore and run 
across from the sea to the harbour; and on the side towards the 
mainland there is a large castle. The peninsula spreads, and rises 
steeply towards the sea, where the ground which forms the base of 
the triangle falls in precipices.’ 
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2. Tept ov eipyxapev: cp. 7. 6.  compr 
2, No. 38; the port of Pharnacia I was 
between ‘Trapezus and Sinope, is circul: 
there said to have had the first catch those 
of the tunnics; see also 12. 3. 1g. name 

6, xowixtSas: this was evidently a which 
local name, for the word is not used — inches 
in this sense elsewhere ; 1t was sug- two f{ 
gested, apparently, by aresemblance — ever, 
ta the vos measure. What Strabo wontle 
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1. tov AvréAuxov: the story of 
2 finding of this statue, and the 
cam of Lucullus connected with 
are given by Plutarch, Laced. 23. 
8. 4 tod “AAvos exBoAy: the 
rer, the water of which throughout 
course is very turbid, here forms 
larye delta, and discolours the 
a by the sediment carried down 
to At. 

g. amd tov ddav: the gender 
the relative following shows that 
ay is from daAai, ‘salinae.” The 
ymology here given scems to be 
rrect, the root being a/, the Ar- 


10. Ty pEyaAp Kasrrabdoxig : ( 
padocia Proper, as distinyuis 
from Pontus; cp. 12. 1. 4. 

13. Aevxoovpous: another n 
for the Cappadocians ; cp. 12. 3 
Herod. 1. 72. 

16. tds tpamélas: orname 
wood for tables was a consider: 
article of trade at this time; Str 
mentions it as being brought 
from the Ligurian coast .4. 6 
No. 19). Otber kinds of wood 
spoken of by the Roman poet: 
coming from the northern cvas 
Asia Minor; Hor. Od. 1. 14. 


(XII. 2. 3; 3. 31, 32, 36, 


The researches of Professor Ramsay hav 
the subject of the primitive religion of | 
doing have explained many passages of $ 
which were obscure before. It appears t 
prevailed throughout that country was tha 
and female, who were the object of comm: 
and stood to one another in the relation 
3.15). In various parts of the country, b 
and Cappadocia, as we sec from the extract 
known by the names Men and Ma, in P. 
Agdistis (10. 3. 12,153 12.5. 3), and elsewh 
Greeks applied to them the names of the 
Apollo, Dionysus, and Asclepius to the on 
Ge to the other—according to the attribu 
they traced the most marked resemblance 
Anatolian goddess was also the Great Ma 
whose origin the Greeks themselves referre 
god was Attis. The subordination of tk 
divinity points to the existence of the soc 
descent through the mother (Ramsay, in /« 
vol. 9, pp. 350-352). The idea that these tw 
moon-yoddess, which has found favour both 
times, probably originated in the similarity ¢ 
pnvn. The name of Anaitis, by which, as w 
the goddess was frequently called (Ramsay, 
foll.), disposed Strabo towards tracing these 1 
he speaks of the gods that were worshipped 


sleeOR chelate Weekes is Meta teebon Stunt Wee e bended eases bs been ead 
of the Hermus (13. 4. 13; cp. Pausan. 5. 25. 5,6; Tac. Amn. 3. 62). 
That the rites themselves did not come from Persia seems to be 
proved by their having nothing akin to the ceremonies, which 
Pausanias (duc. ct.) ascribes to this Persian colony. An additional 
element of complication is introduced by the appearance of 
a Semitic characteristic in the eastern part of Anatolia in the 
abhorrence of the pig as an unclean animal (12. 8. 9, and Ramsay, 
Hist. Geogr. of Asta Minor, p. 32), while this feature was wholly 
absent from the western districts. This is best explained by sup- 
posing that, whereas the ruling tribes in the western region, 
Phrygians and others, were akin to the Greeks, and, entering the 
country as invaders from the side of Thrace, overspread that part of 
Asia Minor, the primitive inhabitants either were of Semitic origin, 
or had been exposed to Semitic influences—a view which might 
account also for the Oriental character of their worship, resembling, 
as it does, both in its beliefs and its temple organization, the Syrian 
cult of Astarte and Adonis (see Gardner, New Chapters in Greek 
History, p. 33). The great centres of this native religion In Cappa- 
docia and Pontus were the two sanctuaries called Comana, and 
those of Ameria and Zela. As Strabo resided for some time at 
Comana in Cappadocia, and the other three sanctuaries were in 
Pontus, within easy reach of Amasia, he must have been acquainted 
with all of them. The rites which were obscrved in these and 
similar places of worship in Asia Minor were orgiastic, and at the 
great festivals processions took place in honour of the divinities; 
with a view to this ceremonial a large body of votaries was main- 
tained for the temple services. But this organization had also its 
political side, for as long as the various districts of the country were 
subject to native rulers, the office of high-priest was closely con- 
nected with their families—a custom which we find to have 
prevailed, not only in Pontus and Cappadocia, but at Pessinus in 
the west of Galatia (12. 5. 3), at Olba in Cilicia (14. 5. 10; cp. 
Mr. Bent’s remarks in /. #7. S. vol. 12, p. 206), and elsewhere. 
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2. td Kopava: the first explorer Cappadocia was Tschihatscheff, in ( 
who saw the ruins of Comana in 1849, who speaks of them as lying 
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Ameria. 
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3. 31. Tavrnpy 83) ri xopav éxet acar 1 [Tvdodwpis po 
@ a s aA ’ 7, A ‘ N 
ovcay TH BapBapw TH Un avTHs KaTExouery, Kat THY Zn. 

\ ” XN , 
cat MeyaAomoXirw. Ta d€ Kasetpa Mounniov cxevacavto 
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in a deep secluded valley full of rich together with the neighb« 


veyctation near the Sarus (Serchua- 
chai); Reisen in Aveinasten, p. 34. 
‘The inodern name is Shahr: Ster- 
rett, a ae pe 233: 
Aws pév ... TO mAéov: 
ean a general allegiance ... 
but in most respects, &c.’; adAAas 
means ‘in points which did not 
affect their service to the chief- 
priest.’ 
18, Tavrny 54 Hv xopav: Pon- 
tus, to the sovereignty of which, 


country of Colchis, Pythodori 
wife otf Polemon I, succceded « 
death of her husband. The 
of Pythodoris is mentioned i 
ae 

23. Mnvos Papvakcov: the 
ing of apvaxov in this titl 
not been explained. 

tyv ‘Apeplav kwpémodAry: t 
in apposition to +6 tepov, the 
and the sanctuary being prac 
identitied. 
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Comana in 


Pontus 


Tovrm, duavupa tots év th meya\n Kamnadoxia xai tH abth (Gumenes). 
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37. “H d€ ZyAtris €xer méAw ZijAa émi yopare Teptpausdos 


5, td év 'AABavots: cp. II. 4. 7, 
No. 53, and note there. 

év T@ Spwvipeo tromw : the place 
was called Mnvds Kwpn, and was 
the village attached to the sanc- 
tuary of Mav Kapou (12, 8. 20) near 
Attoudda, between Laodiceia and 
Carura: see Ramsay, //. G. of Asta 
Alinor, p- 137. 

6. to tot ‘Ackalov: called 
"Apxaiov in 12, 8.14: iepwovyn tis 
Mnvos ’Apxaiov, #AnOos éxouta lepo- 
SovAwv Kai ywpiwy lepav. Ascaenus 
seems to have been the regular form ; 


Ramsay, pp. 396 and 121. 

g- TY aur Ge: the goddess Ma. 

13. €o50us: ‘ processions’; cp. 
15. 3. 55 % €mi tas Ovoias éfodbus: 
Herod. 3. 14 éw éxaory é{d5y. 

23. mt xapane ZepipaprSos : 
cp. Hamilton, A’esearches, 1. p. 361: 
‘At length we came in sight of the 
black hill of Zilleh, the ancient 
Zela, rising in front of us above the 
level of the plain, and crowned with 
a Turkish or Byzantine fortress ; 
while the rest of the town, situated 
lower down, only became visible 


Its 
festivals. 


Zela 
(Zelleh, 


Its priest- 
kings. 
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No. 58.—AMASIA, STRABO’S B1 
(XII. 3. 39.) 


Amasia, which was the Geographer's birtl 
the royal residence of the kings of Pontus, is 
magnificence of its position, and for its ex 
chambers, called the ‘Tombs of the Kings 
ravine, hemmed in between steep and lofty c! 
river Iris runs, forming at this point a se 
enclosing on three sides the precipitous rock, 
which stood the acropolis. The ancient 
between the river and the castle-rock, and 


about a mile farther. Its singular  papidos, x 
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included the palace and the tombs; but it extended also to the 
further or right bank of the stream, where there was a suburb. It 
is on the site of the latter that the modern town is chiefly built. 
The Tombs of the Kings, five in number, are vaults hewn out to 
a considerable depth in the face of the cliff, within each of which 
the chamber that forms the sepulchre stands detached from the 
rock at its sides. It is characteristic of Strabo, that in describing 
a place with which he was so familiar he does not depart from his 
accustomed conciseness of statement. 
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5. TH pev €xovca: the meaning 
is, that the city is enclosed by one 
wall which runs along the river- 
bank, and two others which ascend 
the castle-rock on either side: the 
only remaining difficulty is that 
there is no verb in the sentence, and 
it is probable that some words may 
have fallen out. 

7. 8vo 8° eiot cupdveis aAAn- 
Aats: the two summits with the 
ridge (avxyv) that joins them, at 
the head of a gully which runs up 
behind the ancient city, are clearly 
visible from the river. Hamilton 
(Aesearches, 1. p. 367) identified the 
xopypat with two Hellenic towers 
which occupy one summit, but 
Barth (Aerse von Trapezunt nach 
Sculart, pp. 33, 34), who ascended 


the gully, felt no doubt that, though 
the second summit has hardly any 
traces of ancient fortification, these 
two are what Strabo meant. The 
fine masonry of the towers Just men- 
tioned justifies the expression tretrup- 
Yopévar trayxdaAws. 

8. te wep.Bol@ tovTm: ‘the 
space thus enclosed,’ sc. between 
the river and the heights. 

Io. wévte H € orabiwy: the 
length of the ascent is rightly ex- 
plained by Hamilton (62 supra) 
as being due to the circuitous routes 
by which it was made, the starting- 
points being the two extremities of 
the castle-rock (éxarépw@ev), out- 
side the limits of the city (awd 77s 
TmoTaias Kai TAY TpoagTEiay). 

amo THs motaplas : sub. 6xOns. 
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THE GALATIANS. 283 
native Phrygians, whose religion they adopted, the ancient 
sanctuary of Pessinus, where a priestly dynasty had long held sway, 
being recognized as its headquarters. The rule of the Druids, to 
which they had been accustomed in their original home, would 
naturally dispose them to acquiesce in this system. The curious 
evidence of the Celtic nationality of this people which the following 
passage affords will be traced in the notes. Much valuable infor- 
mation on the subject of the Galatae has been collected by 
Bp. Lightfoot in the Introduction and Appendices to his Com- 
mentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Galatians. 
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; organiza- 
yAOtrwy Kai kar’ dAdo oddey é£nAAaypevwr, Exactov SeACVTES tic, 


3. TodtoroBwyrot: both parts 
of this name are Celtic, the former 
part being the same as Tolosa, a 
common Gallic name for places, 
while the latter, which is found also 
in Adobogione (13. 4. 3', is the 
same as the name of the tribe of the 
Boii in Gaul: Lightfoot, p. 237. 

4. Texrooayes: the Gallic tribe 
of this name, of which Strabo gives 
an account in his description of 
Gaul (4. 1. 13), inhabited the dis- 
trict between Toulouse, the Pyre- 
nees, and the Mediterranean. 

7. TadAoypaxiav: this appel- 
lation was due to the Greek settlers 
in the country, who came in with 
the successors of Alexander. 

g. Aeowopros: the names of the 


10. SveAovres: at first sight the 
elaborate organization here described 
has a= suspiciously symmetrical 
appearance, and seems unsuited to 
tribes in the condition of the Galatae. 
M. Perrot (Exploration de la Ga- 
fatie, 1. pp. 181, 182) believes that 
Strabo’s account is erroneous, and 
that he was led astray by the title 
tetrarch, which at that time had 
come to be used in a general sense 
for any native ruler below the posi- 
tion of BaaAevs (e.g. Hor. Saé. 1. 
3. 12 ‘modo reges atque tetrar- 
chas, | Omnia magna, loquens’), 
without reference to the division 
into four, from which it was origin- 
ally derived. To this view, how- 
ever, there are two strong objections. 


Sanctuary 
at Pessinus. 
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3. Heaowots 8 eoriv euncpioy ta 


éxov Tis pytpos Tav Oedv cefacp 


that he would be unacquainted with 
the political history of the neigh- 
bouring country of Galatia; and 
secondly, on this supposition the 
offices which he mentions as sub- 
ordinate to that of tetrarch must be 
treated as the creations of his ima- 
gination. Mommsen, on the other 
hand (Hermes, vol. 19, pp. 316 foll.), 
accepts Strabo’s account, and regards 
these Galatian tetrarchics as cor- 
responding to the fourfold division 
of the tribe or community. which he 
belicves to have prevailed among 
the Celts. Asa marked instance of 
this system he adduces the organ- 
ization of the Helvetii, of whom 
Caesar (4. G. 1. 12) tells us that 
they were divided into four page. 

2. UmO TO TETPAapXy TeETAypeE- 
vous: frum this we see that the te- 
trarch presided over the administra- 
tion of the law. as well as over the 
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No. 60.—SELGE AND ITS PRODUCTS. 
(XII. 7. 3.) 


Prof. G. Hirschfeld, who visited the ruins of Selge in 1874, 
speaks of the situation of the place as one of extraordinary grandeur 
and beauty in a remote valley not far from the Eurymedon, high 
up in the Taurus range. ‘The ancient name is preserved in that of 
the modern village of Seryk. Sce the Afonatsbericht of the Berlin 
Academy for March, 1879, pp. 289-292. The site has recently been 
explored by Count Lanckoronski, and is described in his S/adte 
Pamiphyliens und Pistdtens, vol. 2, pp. 173 foll. He found ample 
evidence from inscriptions to identify the place, and both he and 
Prof. Hirschfeld remark that its position corresponds to Strabo’s 
description. 
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4. kateoxevacorat: the ruins of — vered by Texier at Bala Hissar. 


Pessinus, which give evidence of 6. petrarepapevor: sce Livy, 
former magnificence. were disco- 20. Io. 
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1. & orvpat: ‘the storax-tree,  wardly 
the botanical name of which is does m 
Styrax officinalis, The following — it is p 
remarks in the Lwglish Cyclopacdia, who fc 
Arts and Sciences, 7. p.864, illustrate — near tt 
the statementsinthe text:—‘ Thetree semble 
grows in Greece and Asia Minor. _ never ; 
Asiatic Turkey supplies whatever is  //e/. 
met with in commerce. It is pro- 14. | 


cured by incisions in the bark, or — of the 
perhaps from the punctures of day use 


insects, What flows from these PRs. * 
openings is a liquid resinous sub- — peculia 
stance... . Thecommercial article — the iris 


is of various degrees of purity and good 1 
excellence. One kind is called storax who r 
ralamirta palo av ccohe horactynt makine 


OPp@y by TIY LIGHPMUANLAV CAKTLTTOVIES VUAGTTaGD yewpupat Vv the city. 
énixervrat Tats ddots. Sa S€ tHv epvurdrnra ovre TmpOTEpov 
ov0” torepoy od’ a&ma€ of Ledyets em’ GAAots eyevovto, AAAG 
\ ‘ v , 3 “~ 9 “~ e “X nw a *~ 
THY pey GAAnV x@pav adeds ExapTrotvTo, UTep bE THS KaTw TiS 
n , ‘ Lon 3 ‘ A , 4 b 
te €v TH TlapdvAta cat THs Evtos TOU Tavpou Stepaxovto mpds 
\ , » 7%, Q AS DS e / oN a 
Tous PBuctreas aet’ mpds 5€ Tous Pwpatovs é€mt Taxtots Tice 
KaTéixov THY xwpav' mpds ’Adé~avdpoy b€ mpecBevoduevor 
, “ * “ , 5 ~ \ , 
d€xeoOat Ta TpooTtaypata €tmoy Kata PiAtay’ voy 5€ VaNKOOL 
/ Ld ? 3 “” e \ 9 ¢ 4 
TEAEWS yeyovact, Kat elow é€v TH UTO ApuvTa TeEeTaypEevy 
TpOTEpOV. 


No. 61.— VOLCANIC PHENOMENA IN WESTERN ASIA MINOR. 
(XII. 8.17, 18; ATI. 4. 11, 14.) 


The volcanic district in the extreme west of Phrygia is the 
starting-point of a succession of volcanoes, which extend eastwards 
in the direction of Persia, reaching their greatest elevation in 
Argaeus (13,150 ft.), Sipan by the Lake of Van (about 12,000 ft.), 
and finally Ararat (17,260 ft.). 

The petrified terraces of Hicrapolis are at the present day an 
object of wonder to every traveller. A recent visitor, Mr. Cochran 
(Pen and Pencil in Asta Afinor, p. 388), describes them as ‘a series 
of wavy white terraces, rising above the plain to the height of about 
300 feet,’ and looking as if ‘a Niagara had been instantaneously 
frozen.’ They have been compared to the famous terraces of Lake 
Rotomahana in New Zealand, which were destroyed by an erup- 
tion in 1886. The city occupies the summit of the cliff which forms 
the terraces. 


‘N \ n 
17. Syedov b€ te nal waca ctoeictds eotw 4 wept Tov Earth- 


qe? , es , aN - uakes 

Matardpoy xwpa Kxai vrdvoyos mupt Tre Kat BOaTe peéxpe THs wo the 
Maeancer 

8. mpos ’AAdtavbpov: this is con- 13. tmévopos : ‘undermined’; valley, 


firmed by Arrian, Anad. 1. 28. similarly in g. 1. 15 the hill of 
10, two "Apuvtg: see note on Munychia is said to be «oiAos xai 
No. 59. Uadvopos. 


at Phila- 
del phia, 


A\pameia, 


I, \ 9 
Wadupa mAnpns Te GApupidwy Kal Eve 
kat 6 Matavdpos 61a totTo oKoAuos ¢ 
/ 5G A land 
AapBavet TO petOpor, kal ToAARY you 
/ “ “a , . ‘ ‘ 
pepe Tov alytad@y mpootiOnau To b€ 
td 3 a“ S AN N N It 
oapevos €EwOet. Kat 67 Kat THY [pup 
, , 
OUTAY METOYEW TETOLNKE TETTAPAKOLTE 
18. “H re DiradbeAdera ove Tovs Toi 
ka0’ €pay TpoToy Tira TaAEvorTat ka 
~ , ~ a 
d€ mpowexovtes Tots Tadect Tis yijs Ko 
9 an 3 
auTa. Kat Tov GAAwy b& ToAEwD ‘Aj 
s U 
M.dptdatov otparetas eoeicOn ToAAan 
e ‘ ¢€ Sy U ’ 3 , 
6 Baairevs Exatov Tadarta els émarop 
, ‘ , f aN soa 9 9 
pevny tTyv ToAw. AE€yeEeTat GE Kal ET 
nw , ’ \ 
ovup/sirvar SuTep elkOs €oTL Kal TOY 
avTols KaimeEp fLETOyAlOLs OUTL, Kal aT 
da@vos €x KeAatvods, uwtas Tov Aaratida 
‘XN , 9 , “A aN n , 
THY TOALW ETwWLYLOP, H bta TOV ALWwY T 
\ ‘ 
meAaviar. Kal Ta TEpt Lizvdoy b€ Ka 


2, Xapwvia: ‘entrances to the Aegean 
infernal regions’; this term, like — thrown 
MaAoutamoy, which is used below in’ the ho 
the description of Hierapolis, was shocks. 


applied to places where there were 18. 
mephitic vapours. his cha: 
5. wAnpys te GApupidwv kal 21. ¢ 


evexmrupwros : ‘full of salt particles = was sit 


yer «4 11 ’ Pm) ar. 
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poddov ov bet tlOecOar’ Kai yap viv tv Mayvyolav thy tr 
“A \ A 
avT@ katéBadov cetopol, nvixa Kat Sapdets kat Tov GAAwy Tas 
émipaveotatas KaTa TOAAG pépy SteAvprvavto’ éemnvapbwce d 
\ las 
6 nyeuav yxpyuata émodovs, xabdnep Kat mpdtepoy ent tis 
yevouerns cvpopas TpadAravots (nvixa Té yupvaorov Kat GAAa 
pépn ouvemerev) 6 TaTHp avTOD Kai TovToLs Kat Aaodtixetory. 
XIII. 4.11. Mera 8¢ rate’ éoriv 7 Kataxexavpeérvn Aeyouévy 
XOpa piKospev kat Tevtaxociwy cradlwy mAGTOs 5é TeTpAaKoT iw», 
4 ! , N “ v ! f \ b) , 
etre Muoiav xpi) xadety etre Mnoviav (A€yetat yap augorepws), 
a “ b) ’ “ AY , 
dmaca Gdevdpos mAnv aumedAov ths Tov Karaxexavyevitny 
epovens otvoy ovderds Tov €AAOyinwy apeTn AEtTOpEVOY. EoTL 
povon yiuwy dperi NecTopevov. 
S a a e b 
6€ 7 emupdvera Teppwdns TaV TEediwy, 7 5° dpeEtvi) Kal TETPwWOdrs 
€ 5B) 3 4 9 a nN a 9 
péAawa ws dv €& émtxavoews. eixacCovor méev ovv Tives €x 
K€pavVOBOALOY Kal TpnoTHpwVv TUYE}VAlL TOTO, Kal OvK OKVOOGL 
Ta Tept Toy Tudova értadéa pvOodoyeiv. Eardos 8€ xat 
> ) “ 4 ~ 4 , / bd W 
Aptovy Twa A€yet THY TOTWY TOUTwWY BamtrEa. oUK EevAOYyoY 
5€ Und ToLwvTwY Ta0Gy THY Tocav’THY xwpay eurpnoOHvat 
9 , bd \ a e N fa) , b] “ S “ bs 
abpows, adkAa@ padAoy uae ynyEevovs Tupos, ExAuwety 6€ VY Tas 
amnyas’ Seixruvrar 5@ Kat BdOpor tpets, obs piaas Kadovdow, 


1. pvOov . . . riPeoOat: ‘regard phon was regarded here as the repre- 
as fabulous.’ sentative, not of storm, but of earth- 
tyv Mayvyciav: the cata- quake and eruptions; see Neumann 


strophe here mentioned, and the 
measures set on foot by Tiberius 
(6 thyepav) for the relief of these 
cities, are described by Tacitus, cian. 
2.47. : 

7. ) Karaxexaupévy: the district 
which bore this characteristic name 
is the volcanic region about the 
upper course of the Hermus and its 
tributaries. Its appearance and 
geological features have been well 
described by Hamilton (of. cit. 2. 
pp. 136 fell.), who confirms Strabo’s 
account in all points. 

13. péAawa : the modern name of 
one of the craters is Kara Devlit, or 
the Black Inkstand. 

15. tov Tudava: probably Ty- 


and Partsch,/’hy's. Geogr. uv. Gritechen- 
land, p. 318. 

16. "Aptpovv tiva : the name does 
not appear to occur elsewhere, but 
he is probably a representative of 
the Arimi, whom Strabo has been 
discussing in § 6 of this chapter, 
with reference to Hom. //, 2. 783 
eiy Apipors, 0c pact Tupweos €ppevac 
evras. 

1g. Béd0po. stpeis: these three 
‘blast-holes’ or ‘bellows of He- 
phaestus’ (@te@at) are three conspic- 
uous craters, about seven miles 
distant from one another. Kara 
Devlit, of which Hamilton pives a 
view, is 2.500 feet above the sea. 
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Hierapolis 
(Lambouk 
Aalesst). 


The Pluto- 
nium. 


Mephitic 
vapours. 


The Galli. 
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TLVES E(KOTWS TUpLyery) TOV Atovudon A 
TOLOUTWY Ywpiwy TEKLaLpOMeEroL. 

14. Karavrixpu Aaodixeias [éorin'| 
Geppa voata xat TO TlAovrwomor, aude 
5d é x ‘ \ rn ov € as 
€XOVTA’ TO MEY YAP VOWP OUTW padlws 
TNTTOMEVOY wat OXETOUS ETAyOITES 
povoAtdous, To 6€ WAovt@vioy U7’ ddpve | 
Opes GTOuLoV EoTe TUppETpoY Goon a1 
pevov, Besadvvta O emt TOAV' TpoKEL 
Twa TEeTpaywroy Soov TurTAEOpov TI! 

n , 8 e gn , 9 7 
TAPES ETTLY OLxAWOOUS TAXELas ayAu 

o r Q a , ! & 
KaGopar. Tots Mev OY KUKAW TANTLAK 
¥ 4 3 e 97 lA 3 , 
uduTus €oTiv oO anp, Kadapevwry eExeEtv: 

v X nn 
vyveyiars’ oupperes yap e€rtos Tov 7 
Tapwrte (ow Ouratos Tapaypipa 
° , / \, 98 f 
ecayOertes mintoute Kal €€€AKorTat ve 
> 74 \ y > ys b) , 
emeuwapev Kal emerey evdus exTVeEde 

a \ 

PudAot waptacw anadets, woTE Kal pey, 


4. THS Katavaias: cp. 6. 2. 3 separate 
H pev ov onodds, AvmMaaca mpos material 


KQLpuv, EVEPYETEL THY Xwpav x povols 135° 
vaTepov’ evaumeAov yap napexeTar: — size.’ 
and 5. 4. 8, No. 29, of Vesuvius. 23.0 


Il. oxeTous émayovres: ic. when — cp. Plim 
they wanted tea mark ant their nro. enneti oo 


est 


Et TO TOAU TO TYELPA EWPwWLEY yap EK TNS OWEws ws aV 
Tyty@dous Tivds maBous eudaci, er’ ent mavtTwy Tdv otTw 
TeTnpwpevov elre povwy tav mept 7d lepdv, cal etre Oelg 
U “ a 
Tpovota, xabanep emt Tav évOovatacpar elkds, ere avTiddrots 
\ a 
tot Suvdyeot TovTov cvpBalvovtos. 1d 5€ THs aToAOdoEws 
XN $0 “A b) nr ? , 
Kat émt tay év Aaodixela wotan@v gact ovpBaivew Kainep 
ovtwy Totipwy. €éote d5€ Kat mpos Badiy épiwy Oavpacras 
4 A \ “ € \ , an Cd XN 9 an 
ouppetpoy TO kata THY ‘lepdv méAw Ddwp, @oTE Ta €K TOY 
e “ , 9 s * a “ , A n 
pic@v Bamropeva évaptddAa eEtvat Tots ex THS KOKKOV Kal Tots 
aAoupyéaty’ ottw 8 éotiv adOovoy 1d AROS Tod TdaTos 


~” € ld SS) “A 9 U , b] , 
WOTE 1 TOALS METTT TOY QvTOLaTwY Badaveiwy éoTi. 


‘ornithological necropolis’; Journals 
of a Landscape Patnter in Calabria, 
p. 223. 

3. etr’ émi: the general reading 
of the MSS. is efre navrow obra 
nemnpwpévav rovro: Meincke follows 
Coray in inserting émt and ray, but 
tetains (doubtfully) rouro; unless, 
however, we either omit this, with 
Kramer, or insert ragyovray without 
éni, with Groskurd, the syntax is 
imperfect. 

5. mpovola: here ‘ providential 
care.’ 

av7iBorors Suvdpeot: ‘counter- 
acting influences,’ le. the use of 
antidotes. 

8. wpdos Badr éplwv: Chandler 
(op. cét., p. 292) found an inscription, 


in which a company of dyers is 
mentioned. 

10. Pav: madder is meant : the 
distinctive name for this in ancient 
Greek was épv@ pddavoy, but in modern 
Greek it is called JcCaps. The mean- 
ing of the passage is that, when this 
watcr is used, wool dyed with madder 
can rival what is dyed with kermes 
and sea-purple. 

kéxxou: the kermes, which 
Webster’s Dict. describes as ‘the 
dried bodies of the females of the 
Coccus tlicts, an insect found in 
various species of oaks around the 
Mediterranean.’ They contain colour- 
ing matter analogous to carmine, 
and are used in dyeing. 
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NO. 62.—MOUNT IDA AND THE TROAD. 
(XIII. 1. 5, 6.) 


MOUNT Ipa, which from its height and steepness is a con- 
spicuous object in the north-east of the Aegean, forms a well-marked 
range to the south of the Troad, overlooking the gulf of Adramyt- 
tium. It is everywhere richly wooded, except where the summit, 
the ancient Gargarum or Gargara, emerges in a bare limestone 
peak, 5,750 ft. above the sea, which for many months of the year is 
covered with snow. The Scamander issues from a deep cavern 
high up on its northern side. 


5. Totoypadet 6€ xdAAtora THY OvtTws AEyouerny Tpoiay 
7 THS “léns Geos, dpous VYHAOD BA€TOr'TOS Tpds SVaLY Kal TIDY 
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n OadatTay, pikpa 6 emiaTpEdovTos Kal TpOs CpKTOV Kat 
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THY Tav7n Tapadiav. €att 6€ abtn pev THs TIpovorridos ano 
n VN Wa 5 a +) \ \ y Q \ - 4 
TOV Tept Ajzvdoy sTev@v Ent Toy Alonroy Kat THY Ku exnnpy 
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~ , @ N ~ 3 9 la , 
oxoAoTEvopwdys olaa TO TYHMA EcxaTots adoptCeTue TovTOLs, 
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Tw TE TEPL THY LEAELAY AKPWTNPLW Kat TW KAAOVLEVY AEKTY, 
a Q a >) \ ig Q es. “ , a 
TM wey TeAEvTOrTL Els THY pEeTdyatay piKkpov UTép THs KuCixnvijs 
\ A e A td a“ 
(xat 9 Kat éore viv 1 ZéAeta tov Kuixnvdv) rd 5€ Aextdy Promon- 
5 / 7 ‘ 9a 3 , ~ 3. tory of 
ELS ee méhayos Kabyxet TO Alyatoy év mapdt\w KEetjevov Tots Ex Techni 
Tevédou mA€ovow els A€oBov. 
“Ldnv 8 txavoy woAuTidaxa pntépa Onpar, Il. rq. 283. 
Aextov, 601 mporov Airérny GdAa 
"Yavos kat "Hpa, rots ovow olkelws Tod motntod ppdovtos Td 
+, \ ‘ oe ~~ w b) \ Q ‘ , , 
Aextov’ cat yap ore THs ldns €ort 7O Aextov kat d10Te 7peTN 
. os, 9 ee a ‘os 9 a v 
amdBacts x Oadarrns atry Tots emt rHv “ldnv aviodcty, elpnxev 
opdas. 
Tovs 61) mpdmodas tous éoydtous ef’ Exatepa ppd wy obrws 
7O Aextov kat THv Zederav, olxelws TovTwy dkpepecav aopicer Il. 2. 824. 
Tapyapov, adxpov A€ywv"* kat yap cal vov Tdpyapoy év rots dyw Gargarum. 
la , ’ ~ Ld ° e 2. 
pepert THs “lons dSeckvuTat TéT0s, a’ ov Ta vuv Tapyapa méAts Betaea) 
AloAtKy. 


3 9 “ , 9 , \ w~ ’ 
éatw and ths Lpomovridos apgayévos ta péypt tav Kar 


a \ “A “A n 
évTos ev ovv tis Zedeias xat tod Aextod mpara 


“ABvdov atevar, ett’ E€w tis Tpotovtidos ra pwéexpe Aexrod. 
6. Kauwavte 5€ ro Aexrov dvayeirat xdAmos péyas, Ov 7 

“In movet mpos thy iTEtipoy Atoxwpotca amo Tod AexTod, Kal 

ai Kdvat, ro éx Oarépov pépous avtixeimevoy Axpwrrptoy To 


Aext@’ Kadotot 8 of pev ldatoy xéAmop, ot 8’ “Adpapurtnvey. 


I. T@ TE TWept THY ZeAciav dxpw- 
typiw: Zeleia is SW. of Cyzicus. 
The word d«pwrnprov in this con- 
nexion does not mean ‘headland,’ 
as it does when applied to Lectum, 
but ‘extreme point,’ for it sinks down 
eis THY peodyaray. 

g. Stor: here used in the same 
sense as Ort. 

13. thy ZéAeav: J//. 2, 824 of 
52 ZéAccay évatov tral muda veiaroy 
“157s. 

15. ta viv Tdpyapa: this town 


was identified by Mr. Thacher Clarke 
in 1888 with some ruins seven miles 
to the E. of Assos; dmertcan Jour- 
nal of Archacology for 1888, p. 291. 

16, évros pév otv: the coast-line 
is here being described. 

19. avaxetrat: an expression used 
of spaces of sea, ‘ extends.’ 

20. al Kavat: asa matter of fact, 
this place lies too far towards the S.; 
the Ilecatonncsi are the boundary 
of the gulf of Adramyttium in that 
direction. 


SAMOS is one of the most conspicuous of the Aegean islands in 
consequence of its elevation, in which respect it is inferior only to 
Crete and Samothrace. The mountain-chain that intersects it is 
a continuation of the range which forms the promontory of Mycale 
on the mainland opposite ; and the highest point which it reaches, 
Mt. Kerketeus (now called Kerkis), near the western extremity, is 
4,725 feet above the sea. It has been an interesting spot at various 
periods of history, and is so at the present day, since, though it 
forms a part of the Turkish empire, it enjoys a constitution of its own 
and has a Christian governor; but its fame is chiefly derived from 
the story of Polycrates and the remarkable architectural and 
engineering works which were connected with his city. Herodotus 
(3. 60) speaks of three of these—the mole, the temple of Hera, and 
the tunnel, 7 furlongs in length, by which water was conveyed 
through the base of a hill—as among the greatest wonders in 
Greece. The omission of all notice of the last-named of these, not 
only by Strabo, but by all writers, ancient and modern, subsequent 
to Herodotus, is not a little striking, and enhances the interest of 
the discovery of it, which took place in 1883. This silence is best 
cxplained by the supposition that its existence was a state secret, 
the knowledge of which was confined to a few persons, so that it 


SAMOS. 295 


was liable to be forgotten. See Tozer, /slands of the Aegean, 
pp. 167-175, where the tunnel is described. 
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AN “A , “A 3 a , U wv 
d€ TOD TANGovs TOY EvTadda KEtpevwy TLVvaKwy AadXAat TLVAKO- 
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fed e ld nN b] , 3 \ na > ° 
Te UmaOpoy Opoiws peotoy avdptdvTwy €oTt Tov apiotwr ap 


1. THY Sdpov:;: i.e. the city of 
Samos. 

3. vavoraBpov: it was here that 
the breakwater which Herodotus 
mentions was built; part of it  re- 
mains at the present day. 

éor. & auras: the fortifica- 
tions of the ancient city, which can 
be traced throughout the greater 
part of their circuit, and were very 
massive, followed the crest of a hill 
between 700 and Soo feet high—the 
paxis Tov ovpeos of Herod. 3. §4— 
the line of which runs parallel to 
the coast at a little distance from it; 
at the two extremities they were 
carried down to the shore. The 
city lay, as Strabo describes it, 
partly between the shore and the 
foot of the hill, partly on its lower 
slopes, up which it rose, until the 
ground became too steep to admit 
of building; at this point are the 
remains of the theatre. Jslamds of 
the Aegean, pp. 165-167. 

6. tov énracrabiov mopOpov : 


this channel—now called the Little 
Boghaz or Strait—is rather more 
than a mile in width at its narrowest 
part, but this is considerably to the 
k. of the promontory of Poseidium. 

8. vynat&tov } Nap@yxis: now 
called the Island of St. Nicolas; 
Guerin, Patmos et Samos, p. 144. 
St. Nicolas is the patron saint of 
Greck sailors, and his shrine not 
infrequently replaces a temple of 
Poseidon. 

gy. 6”"IpBpacos worapos: a clear 
strcam, at no great distance to the 
east of the Heraeum, now called 
Potoki. On its banks, according to 
the local legend which is given by 
Pausanias (7. 4. 4), Hera was born 
beneath a bush of agnus castus, 
Islands of the Aegean, p. 177. 

760 ‘“Hpaiov: this temple, only 
one column of which is now standing, 
was situated near the shore, about 
four miles to the west of the ancient 
city. It was one of the largest 
Greek temples. 
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Island of 
Samos. 


Not good 
for wine. 
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4 wn «A s 
aonpdtepor TOTOL Stadopws xpnaTomvovory 7) Tpes aToAaUE 


2. "Avrwvios: Antony carricd Samos; see 10. 2. 10. 


off these and other works of art as 
presents for Cleopatra; cp. 13. 1. 30 
Ti yap KaAAtora dvaOnpara éx« THY 
émipavectarwy lepay 6 pev("Avrwrios | 
pe, TH Alyuntia xapCuperos, 0 dé 
[ ZeBaords Katvap] Oeos dnédwxe. 

&. otadiwv éakociwv: Tliny (5. 
1325) estimates the circuit of the 
island at $7 Roman miles, or about 
"oo stades; and this, according to 
M. Guerin (op. crt, p. 142), is not 
far from the truth, if the indentations 
of the coast are not taken into 
account. 

7, etra Zapos: Strabo has elsc- 
where (3. 3.1y; 10. 2.17) given the 
true derivation of the name, where 
he says that aapyos formerly meant 
‘a height... The word was of Phoe- 
nician origin, from the root ‘shamah,’ 
which signifies ‘to be high.” The 
idea of a colonisation from Cephal- 
lenia, which is here suggested, arose 
from the similarity of name, that 
oe. a 


1 a : a] ut 1 


g. “AptreAos: the statemen! 
this faces Icaria is erroncous. 
mountain that bure this nami 
southward at tight angles t 
main chain, and ends in the c: 
the neighbourhood of the Her. 
which is now called Cape C 
from the standing column o: 
temple. 

11. ox evowos: this is surp! 
for the sweet Samian wine 
muscat flavour is famous at th 
sent day; thus, when Byron, 
song ‘he Isles of Greece,’ exc 
‘Fill high the bowl with S¢ 
wine, he intends by that epit 
desiynate a choice beverage. 
enumeration of good wines th 
lows is characteristic of Strabe 
throughout his work shows ; 
terest in this subject. 

14. MnyrtpomoAims: the c 
Metropolis was on the road be 
Smyrma and Ephesus; see 14. 
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\ 6 , b J d ; i = ¥ b) , 9 ” 
Tpos Gtaitas latpikas. Tepl ev ody olvovs OU Tavu EvTLYEL 
U S b ca n~ 
Lapos, Tad GAAa evdaipwv, ws SpAov ex TE TOD TEpisaxnTor 
, \ “A A wn 
yeverOat Kat €x Tov Tovs émavodyTas 2) OKvEety ehapydrrety 
avTi) Ty A€yovcay Tapoimlay 6 : t dpvid a 
7) yo Tapoystay OTe eper Kat Opvidwy ydaAa. 
TOUTO O€ Kal T@Y Tupavyidwy altLioy a’TH KaTéoTn Kal THs mpos 
? 4 yw 
AOnvatous €xOpas. 


No. 64.—EPHESUS. 
(XIV. 1. 20-24.) 


The city of Ephesus was built on two rocky hills, separated 
from one another by a valley, on the S. side of the plain of the 
Cayster, about 3 miles from the present mouth of that river. The 
more easterly of these hills, Mt. Pion (called Dyptwy by Strabo, 14. 
1. 4, but iw» by Pausanias, 7. 5. 10, which scems to be the correct 
form) had the chief buildings about its slopes, while the temple of 
Artemis stood on the lower ground to the eastward of it. The 
western and higher hill was called Coressus, and the city wall was 
carried over its ridge, but this name was applied also to the rest of 
the mountains that intervene between that point and the sea. 
Ephesus had two harbours, the City Port and the Sacred Port. The 
former of these, which was the nearer to the city, lay close to the 
northern foot of Mt. Coressus, and was connected with the Cayster 
by means of a canal; it may now be traced in a marsh of oblong 
shape in the plain. The Sacred Port, or harbour of Panormus, 
occupied a position rather more than a mile from the existing 
shore-line. The Athenaeum, where the first Greek settlement was 
made, was on one of the spurs of Mt. Coressus, which project north- 
ward into the plain ; it lay outside the walls of the later city. The 
inhabitants then removed to the lower ground about the temple of 
Artemis, where they scem to have been subject to the domination of 


4. Opviwv ydAa: ‘pigeons’ milk,’ vis wpos “AOnvatous €xOpas : 
i.e. any rare dainty; cp. Aristoph. the reference is to the revolt of 
Vesp. 508. 440 B.C., which was put down by 


5. Tav trupavvi6ww: those of Pericles. 
Polycrates and Syloson. 





Sacred 
harbour. 


(srove of 
Cortypria. 


the priests, in the same manner as the population of the sacred cities 
of Pontus and Cappadocia (No. 57). Finally, in the time of 
Lysimachus, Mt. Pion became the centre of the city, and thus the 
priestly influence was probably lessened. From the words nypiv 
6 eGexyvuro below we gather that the Geographer had visited 
Ephesus. The honour of having excavated the temple of Artemis 
and other buildings on this site belongs to Mr. Wood, but the best 
information about the topography is to be found in Prof. E. Curtius’ 
Beitrage zur Geschichte Kletnastens in the Abhandl. d. Berl. 
Akademte for 1&72. 


20. Eira Atunv Tlavoppos xadovpevos €xwy tepoy tis 
b ] ’ 9 ‘ x . a b] e be cs b) “ oY 9 “~ ra , 
Eqectas “Apreptcos’ 610 1 woAts. €v b€ TH aUTN Tapadta 
puukpoy unép tHs Oaddttns éott kat n ‘Oprrvyta, dtamperés 


GAvos Tavrobazys vAns, KUTapitrov Ge THs TAEtoTys.  srappet 


be 6 Kéyxpios morapds, od act vipacOat tiv Antw peta Tas 5 


Ine 9 A Q a, . , 4 Q ‘ 
woivas. evTrav0a yap pvOevovat tiv Avx€tav Kat THY Tpodov 
s ) , ‘ . owa ) > e , \ AN , 
Tyv Optvytay Kat TO aévTov €y w 1 AOXELa, Kal THY TANTLOY 

a) , ° na 9 , , ‘ ‘ 3 a 
eAatay, 1) TpwTor eTavaravoadfat pact Thy Oeov avodAvdetcay 
~ 3+ ¢@ e 4 AN aA Ww w ¢ ~N ’ 
TOV WOLWWY. UREpKEtTaL GE Tov aAguvs Opos OU LoApLaGos, 
, A ‘ , a “~ an 
OTzov atavtas gact tous Kovpyras two Wodw tar oO7Awp 
a Q ef , aN om 
exmAyéat THY Hypar GyAotuTzws epedpevoutar, kat Aadetv oup- 
/ \ ld — 4 “ wv a3 9 ad , , 
apagavtas TH Aoxetay TH AnTot. Ovtwr 6 éy TO TOTH TAELOVWY 


ad nw “ n a) A 9 N a 
LAOY, TOV MEV apXaiwy Tay 6 VaTEpoy yevouevwr, Ev peV TOLS 


1. Efra Atpyv Tlavoppos: the 
readcris supposed to be approaching 
from the S. along the coast. The 
site of this port has been recently 
determined by M. Weber, of whose 
paper in the Mougecov of the Evang. 
School of Smyrna an account Js 
viven by M.S. Reinach in A’ce. 
clrchiol. for 1886, vol. 7, pp. 153; 
1534. See also Weber, Guide du 
Voyageur a fphése, Smyme, 1891, 
pp-60 foll. ‘This port, as well as 
the City Port, communicated with 
the sca by means of the channel of 
the Cayster. In its ncighbourhood, 
towards the south, M. Weber places 


the river Cenchrius, with the grove 
of Ortygia through which its course 
lay, and Mount Solimissus which 
rose behind it (pp. s0, s1). The 
iepov THs ‘Eetias 'Apréuidos must 
have been a daughter shrine from 
the great temple, intended for wor- 
shippers from abroad on their ar- 
rival, 

6. puBevouer: these storics, which 
are also given by ‘Tacitus, Aa. 3. 
61, were probably borrowed from 
Delos, to which place they are 
attached in the Homeric Hymn to 
the Delian Apollo. 


. “ a“ v e >? 4 
ey Anta oximrpov éxovoa, 7 5 'Optuyla mapéotynKev éxarépg 
= A 4 4 b] le) a 3 
Ty Xetpt matdloy Exovoa. Tavnyupts 8 évtavda ovvreAcirat Kat 
“A \ a 
éros, €Oet S€ tive of véot dtAoxadodot pddtota TeEpt Tas 
° an > , ? * ? XN \ nm 4 
évTav0a evwyias Aapmpuvopevos’ Tore 5€ Kat Tov Kovpytwv 
dpxetoy ovvaye: cvpmdo.a kal tTivas pvotixas Ovolas émeredel. 


21. Tiy d5€ méAw wKovy pév Kapés re xat Aédreyes, éxBadwy City of 


5’ 6 “AvdpoxAos Tous tAEicrous wxicey ex TOV ovVvEAOdyTwY 
aitw tmept 7d "AOjvatov kal tiv ‘Yrédatov, TpoameptAaBwv xat 
THs Tept Tov Kopnoady mapwpelas. péxpt pev 52) TOY Karta 
Kpotcov otrws @xeito, Sorepoy 8 amo THs Tapwpelov KataBdv- 
TES TEpt TO Viv Lepdy wKnoay pexpe AArAEEdvdpov. 
dé THY vo TOALY TELxloas, AndGs TAY dvOpeTwr pEOLoTapEVwD, 


Avaipayos 


1, Z«émra: Tyrwhitt’s emendation 
for gkodd of the MSS; ‘ of Scopas,’ 
the famous sculptor. 

5. tav Kovpytwev dpxetov: this 
college of priests is mentioned in 
Inscr. No. 449 of Hicks’s Juscrip- 
tions from Ephesus (Pt. 3, Sect. 2 
of the actent Greck Inscriptions in 
the British Aluscum) ; and its chief 
officer is called mpwroxovpns in No. 
&y6 of the same collection. Also 
the mystery-festival (pvoriuds @u- 
gias), which Strabo here speaks of as 
being observed on Mount Solmissus, 
is probably the same that is referred 
to in Nos. 449, 483, and 596. 

8. “Av5poxAos: son of Codms 
king of Athens, and reputed leader 
of the Ionian colony. 

y. 76 ‘AOnvarov nai tiv ‘Tré- 
Aatov: cp. § 4  5e mods Av 7d 
mahaov rept Td "ABnvatoy TO vuv ef 
THs mudAews dv Kata Tv KaAoupEeynY 
“YreAaov. We learn from Athenaeus 
8. 62 that Hypelaeus was the name 
of a fountain—omov viv 4 Kpnyn éoriv 
“TréAatos Kadoupévn wal d lepds Achy: 
this accounts for the use of the 
feminine gender in both these pass- 
ages. ‘The site of the Athenaeum 


has been fixed at the hill beyond 
the exit of the City Port, on which 
the so-called ‘Prison of St. Paul’ 
now stands, and Strabo’s account 
would lead us to look for the foun- 
tain of Hypelacus in its neighbour- 
hood. In the story of the establish- 
ment of the Greek colony at Ephesus, 
however, which is given by Athe- 
naeus in the passage in which the 
words just mentioned occur, it is 
implied that Hypelaeus was nearer 
to the sea than this, and the notice 
of the Sacred Port in connexion with 
it points in the same direction. 
Hence M. Weber (of. e7¢., pp. 66,67), 
following out a suggestion of Emst 
Curtius, would place Hypelaeus at 
a point considerably to the west of 
the Prison of St. Paul, on the further 
side of the valley of Ortygia, where 
there are ancient remains and a 
copious source of water; and he 
believes that an carlier sanctuary of 
Athena existed there, from which 
the settlers afterwards removed to 
the later Athenaeum. According to 
him this earlier scttlement is the 
one to which Strabo refers in the 
present passage. 


Ephesus 


sewenewy ue ine yy = fesse wwe ew SE ASTIN. a 
f , oN , 
KaTaypagpopern, TOUTOLS O€ auIMjEeTaV ¢ 
\ td 
Kat diwKouv Tavta. 


I. ovvipyynoe: ‘lent a helping asscmb 
hand.’ besides 

2. piwovxovs: ‘sewers’; the summo 
word is thought to be derived from —g. 42 tk 
pis in the sense of ‘ pipe,’ ‘conduit.’ — of the 

4. yepovala kataypadopévy ... Persian 
émixAnrot: these bodies are men- — probab 
tioned in the inscriptions Nos. 449 a limit 
and 470 in Hicks's collection. The — point, 1 
former of them scems to have been _ establis 
a senate constituted by established = émixAm 
rules of election, but who the ém- yet the 
KAnTot were it is difficult to deter- — seded t 
mine. As one natural meaning of — existed. 
the word is ‘invited in addition,’ we — mentio 
might suppose, if the constitution  d7yos a 
here spoken of had been introduced — yepoua 
in Roman times, that they resembled — circum 
the adfectz, who were admitted by being 
the decree of the council of a muni- and at 
cipium or colonia to a seat In that = KAnror 
body. ButStrabo'sstatement implies — connex 
that it was as carly as the time of — to the 
Lysimachus that this system was the go 
introduced, and this point is fully — that tl 
established by Inscr. No. 449, from these a 
which we may pather that this inno- — to relly 
vation formed part of the ohyarchical — the ob 
changes set on foot by Prepelaus, = machu: 
the general of Cassander king of — this o1 
Maccdon, who co-operated with Ly- — to brir 
simachus against Antigonus in the — herent: 
conquest of Asia Minor in 302 b.C. interes’ 
Another view of the émixAnrar is. under ¢ 


“‘Hpdorpards tis évempnoev, GAdov dyelvw KateocKevacav 
ouvevéyKavrTes TOV TOY yuvatkGy Kdcpov Kai Tas ldias ovolas, 


an 


diadeevor 5€ Kal Tovs tporépovs Klovas’ TovTwy b& paptipia 
b) N , , , fu 3 “ , e€ 
éoTt Ta yernOerta tore Wndicpara, dmep ayvoodyra gyow 6 
"Aptepidwpos tov Tavpopuevitny Tivatoy cat GAAws BaoKavov 
6vta Kal cvcopdytTny (816 kal ’Emetlyatoy xAnOjvar) A€yew ws 
éx tov Tlepoixay tapaxatadnxGy énomoavto tod tepod thy 
‘ow e , , eon 

10 émirxeuny’ ovte dé UTdpLat TapaxataOyxas TUTE, el TE UTHpEar, 
ovveurenpnobat To vag’ pera de THY eumpnow THs spopis 
9 , € , ” a a nA 

npavicperns, év vraiOpw tw onk@ tiva ay eOedijcat Tapaxara- 
Onkny xepévny exe; *Ar€£avdpov 8 Tots "Edectous tro 

/ bS , \ N / 9 , 2,9 

awxéc0at Ta yeyovdta Kat Ta péedAAovTa avadwpata, ep w TE 
THY ETLypadrpy avtTov éxeww, Tovs de py EDeATOaL, TOAV padAoV 
ovx av éOeAncavtas e& tepoovAlas kal anootepicews dido- 


nog 
“Je 


do€etv’ evaiwet re Tov eladvra tav Edeoiwy mpos tov Bactréa, 
ws ov mpétot Oew Oeots avabjpata KaTacKevacev. 
23. Mera d€ TH Tod vew ouvTédAEtay, Ov pyow eEtvat Aewo- The 
z a rchi 
20 Kpatous épyoy (tod 8 adrod Kat tiv ’Adefardpetas xriow* Tov te ad 
’ 
8’ avrov trocxécOa "AdeEdvdpw tov "Adw dracxevace els tes. 
9 , e - . 9 , es 9 tA € 5 , 
aUTOV, @oaret €x TpdXov TiVds els PeaAnv KaTaxéovTa oTovdny, 
, , , XN ‘ 3 a n b) ’ 
TowujoovTa ToAEts Svo, TAY MEY ek be€i@v TOD Gpovs Ty d ev 
9 atid 9 ‘ ‘ bite € “ e / e 4 
apiotepa, amd be ths érdpas els thy érépay péovra Torapor), 
‘ 3 * Q ‘ Q n v ° , “ 
25 peTa O ovy TOY vewr TO T@Y ArAAwWY avabnuaTwv TAROOS 


5. Sta@epevor: ‘having disposed 
of, sold’; cp. the use of d:aGeors in 
11, 2. 12, No. 51. 

7. "ApreplSmpos: Artemidorus the 
geographer was a native of Ephesus. 

Tlpacov: see note on 6. 2. 4, 
No. 31. The nickname ‘Emripacos 
= ‘Carper.’ 

15. THv émypad wy : that hisname 
might be inscribed on it as the 
conor or dedicator. 


19. Aewoxpdrous : the MSS. read 
Xeipoxparous. Alexander's architect, 
who among other great works drew 
out the plan of Alexandria, seems 
generally to have been called Deino- 
crates, but immense confusion existed 
among ancient writers with regard 
to his name: see Lect, Btogr. art. 
Deinocrates. 

21. eis avrov: ‘into a likeness of 
him.’ 


The priests. tepéas 8° evvovyous Elxov ods ExaAor 
Oey petiovtes det Tivas agious THs 


I. TH éxtipyoe tov Syprovpyav: cult 
this ambiguous expression probably — spo 
means ‘by honourable encourage- — sers 
ment given to the artists’; in other _ toli 


words, they set on foot a prize com- cou 
petition, and the objects exhibited = Dac 
were dedicated to the goddess. in 


3. ‘Exatyovov: ‘statue of He- 9 arm 
cate, like ‘Exaraiov in Ar. Xan. 366. as 

4.  Kopy 4 IInveAony: the Co 
MSS. with one exception read 4 = dra 
apnvn TinveAdrm, which makes no fact 
sense; the remaining MS. gives Me 
anpivn, Which Meineke adopts, and 19g. 
which Kramer says is ‘non temere = ‘Ar 
spernendum, ‘There are two strong hea 
objections to this. (1) It would  /ow 
seem that wax was rarely, if ever, — furt 
used by the ancients for dedicatory = the 
statues, for which purpose its perish- — the 
able nature rendered it unsuitable; iso 
and when Pliny tells us (35. 153) — of 
that wax figures were made from Me 
plaster casts of faces, these were mis 
intended to serve as models. (2) It Art 
does not suit the passage. What like 
is being described is evidently a } 
yroup, composed of the wife and price 
nurse of Ulysses, and, that being — tho 
the case, some word is required 6,7 
which will contrast with mpeoBtns  Me- 
as applied to Eurycleia. Theread- alse 
ing % «dpn my Mnvedunn, which is ’Ep 
fin et ae} Lee Tie TL. WH LL IR kk 


ile Oa ove = re si Ps an ohh 


| Te) 


15 
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EPHESUS. 303 


9 aA n nr 
Hyov €v Try) peyadAy’ ocvpiepacat 5é TovTOLs éxpHY TapOévovs. 
vuvi d€ Ta prey Puddrretat TGV vowiuwy Ta 8 ATTov, dovAov Sé Right of 
, Ve ‘ Yona \ , . an ’ 9 ‘ N C4 Asylum. 
pevet TO Lepdov Kal viv Kat mpdrepov' Tijs 8 aovAtas Tous Spous 
GAAayfvat cuvé8y ToAAdkis, "AAeEavdpov pev emi ordd.ov 
9 , U \ , b] / 9 ‘ “ ? 
exretvavtos, MuOpidarou b€ rogevpa adevtos and Tis ywvias 
~ ’ \ ’ e , N ‘ t 
TOU Kepdpov Kal ddfavtos UrepBarécOar pixpa TO oTad.o»y, 
bd ? BN , a N , na 
Artwviov 6€ bimAactacartTos ToUTO Kal aupTEeptAaBovTos TH 
acvdla pépos TL Ths TOAEws’ earn 5 Totto BrAaBeEpov Kai emt 
TOLS KaKOUpyoLs ToLObY THY TeALW, WoT AKVpwoev 6 TeBaords 


Katoap. 

24. “Exes & 7) woAts Kai vewpta Kai Ayéva’ Bpaxvorouoy 8’ Disad- 
5) , « 3 , , n , vantages | 
émoingay ot apxitéxtoves, ourefataTnOertes TH KeAEVoayre he Gace 


an ? In \ 
Bacwret. ovros 8 av “Atrados 6 diAddeAdos* olnOets yap Port. 
outros Badr tov elamAovy bAKaae peyaAats EvecOat Kal avTov 
a : a 8 \ A rp 
Tov Auseva, TEray@dn Orta *TpoTEpoy da Tas ex TOD Kavatpov 
, XN a la ” , “~ / 
mpoxwoets, €ay tapa/3A787 x@ua Tw oTOmaTL TAaTEL TEAEwS 
¥ a“ , aN 
OvTt, e€xeAevoe yeverOat TO x@pa. ouve sy 6€ TovvayTior’ 
€vTos yup 7) xots elpyopern tevayi€ey parAov émoince Tor 
Awéva ocUptarta péxpt TOD oTopatos’ TpuTepor 8 ixav@s al 
, \ ¢€ , “a , s , ‘ Fa) 
TAnpprupides Kal 7 TaAippora Tod TEAGyous adrypEL THY Xovv 
. 9 , A ‘N 9 a, e \ = “ ~ ‘ € N 
Kal avecma Tpos TO exTOs. 6 pev ovY Ati ToLOdTOS* 7 4Sé 
, lag N ‘N vw 3 4 A , wv 9 
mOAS Ti} Tpos Ta GAAa eEvKatpia Tov TUTwY av’feTar Kad 
’ 4 an ‘ 
EKACTIY Nepal, euTOpLoy OVTA peytaToy TGV Kata THY Aclay 
THY €vTos TOD Tavpov. 


I. ovvepacGat: ‘to be colleagues 11. Atpéva: the port of Panormus, 
ina nrinctly anfier’” ar Sacred Part is here meant 


Grandeur 
of Khodes., 


The city of Rhodes was founded towarc 
nesian war (B.C. 408) by a combination 
of Lindus, Ialysus, and Cameirus, and 1 
the Macedonian period, in consequence | 
point of departure for Egypt and the E 
Aegean, and partly of its commercial 
Strabo’s description enables us to reahi 
resisted a siege of a year’s duration by | 
its attractiveness as a residence, which I 
his place of voluntary exile. 


5. ‘TH 38é rav ‘Podtwy woAdts Ket 


~ 


sf 


/ N\ \ id “ 
akpwTnpiov, Amer O€ Kal Vdols K 
KaTarKevy Tocottoy siadeper Tav 
9 r e / 3 > > ‘ “ a 
eimety ETEpay GAA’ OVdE TapiTor, 47) + 
a “ \ \ ¢ b] id 
Toews. Oavyaortn b€ kat n Evropta 
N ” , ‘ N \ N 
THY GAANY TOALTELaY Kal THY TEpl TA] 
U ‘ , A \ , 
KpatTnoe ToAUY Xpovov Kat Ta AnoTn, 
\ a“ 
éyevero didn xat Tov Bactrewy TC 
@ireAAnow’ ad dv abtoropos te bu 
? 8 , a SS 
Orpati é€xorpndn, & KetTar Ta pev ° 


__1, &oPvov dkpwrmpiou: sc. of the rs 
island of Khodes. under 

2. Aupéor: of its two harbours, — as th 
which were contiguous to one an- — the si 


other, facing east, the northern of th 
became in the time of the Knights — recog 
of Rhodes the Harbour of the _ likely 


ry a4 


5 


ro 
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set Pa Colossus. 
émtaxis d€xa 
Xadpns emotes mnyewy 6 Alvdcos. 
a AN “A e AN A .Y a 9 A nA 
ketTat b€ voy Und TELopLOd TEToY TEptkAagOeEis ATO TOY yora- 
- > 9 2 » 9 8 t , as \ a 
Twy" ovK avéatnoay $ avtToyv kata Tt Adytov. TovTo te bn TV 
b] / U a n xX ¢e nr 
avadnpatwy Kpariotoy (tay yoby émta Ocapdtwy dpuodoyetrat) 
“a t 
kat al tod [Ipwroyévous ypadal, 6 tre “ladvoos cat 6 Sdrupos The Satyr 


a of Proto- 
TapeoTHs TUAW, emt SETH TUAW TEpdiE EhetoTiKel, TOS SY scenes. 
oUTws exex?jvecay ws Eorxey of GvOpwror vewotl avaxerpévov 
“A ld ad ’ 9 ” 3 , @ »S “~ 

Tov tivakos, WoT Exeivoy eOavpacoy, 6 dé Udrupos mwapewparo 
kairo. odddpa KaTtwpOwpevos’ e€€mAntroy 8 ert paddov ot 
mepotxotpepot KouiCovres Tous TiOacots Kal Tiévtes Karap- 

a , \ . ON S ¢ of ‘> , 
Tipu’ epOeyyovTo yap Tpos THY ypadyy ol TEpdiKeEs Kal wxAayw- 
youve opav 8€ 6 IIpwroyevns 16 Epyov mapepyov yeyords 
€d€70n tTOv Tod TEpevous TpoecTWOTwY ETITpEYat TapeAOuvTA 
efareitwWat tov opr kat énolnce. Snyuoxndets 8 elciv of 


€ 

Poédioc Kaimep ov dnuoxparovpevor, cvvéyery 5° dws BovdAdpevot Benefac- 
oe , n m Se pn \ oe» tions to th 
TO TGV TEvTwWY TAHOoS. otTapKeitat 87 6 dijpos Kal ob evTOpOL | oor 

\ b>] cad e / v N , , P ; 
Tovs évdeets UToAauBarovow eb tii matpiw, Aecroupylat Té 

4 9 b) “~ ov ’ ‘4 4 wv “ 
tives elow owriacnod, wod Gua tév Te Tévnta Exe THD 
Statpopiy Kal ty moAw TOY xpEetav py KabvoTepeiv xal 


pdAdwocTa mpos Tas vavotoAlas. Tay 3& vavoTdOpwv Tia Kat The Dock: 


AY x 9 id a AA n “A de a, a 
KpuTTQ@ WW Kat aTvoppynta Tots 70 ols, T@ € KAaTOTTEVCQaAYVTL | 
‘attracted a 


4. Xdpys: this artist, who flour- 14. dxAaywyouv : 


ished at the beginning of the third 
century 8. C., was the chief founder 
of the Rhodian school of sculpture. 
Among the works that have come 
down to us, the Laocoon and the 
Toro Farnese belong to that school. 

8. IIpwroyévovs: this painter 
flourished about 332 to 300 B.C. 
His lalysus was afterwards taken to 
Rome, where Pliny saw it; /7. WV. 


2£ 102. 


multitude of people.’ 

19. ovrapKeirat: ‘is supplied 
with provisions’; the general read- 
ing, which Meincke retains, is o- 
rapxeira, but cirapyetv Would mean 
‘to hold the office of o:rapyns, or 
commissary-general ’; this confusion 
of forms is found elsewhere: see 
Liddell and Scott, s. v. oerapxéo. 

21, Opwviacpod : e conj. Kramer; 
MSS. and Meineke élamaléuevar. 


Fish versus 
Music. 


‘ Faithful 
only he.’ 


ys ee a as Clee ” ‘ ° Oe eal” 


b) , ‘ . ad \ a v 9 ’ 
Opyalvonrollas Kal Oycavpous o7AwY TE Kal TwY GAAwL EaTOU- 


pe ome 


re - ‘ “~ , “ 
GacTat GrapepuvTws, Kat €Tt ye T@Y Tap GAAots padAov. 


NO. 66.—STORY ILLUSTRATING THE FONDNESS OF THE 
GREEKS FOR FISH. 


(XIV. 2. 21.) 


To the Greek palate fish was the greatest of delicacies. Thus 
Plutarch says (for. 667 F), mroAA@v Gvrwy ow exvevinnxey 6 lyOt's 
pavoy h pddwora ye Gov KadewsOar’ Kat yap ovodayous cat Piiowors 
A€yopev ovyt Tots Boetots yalpovras, adda Tots Epi THY (yOvoTwAlay 
avadi:davras ExaaToTe, Kal TOU KwOwVOS ok€ws axuvovtas. It was in this 
way that the word éyov came to be used simply for ‘ fish,’ as it is in 
this passage, and elsewhere in Strabo, ec. g. 3. 2. 6 ovx dAlyn éx tev 
OYwy rapxeia, and 17. 2. § pydev avatpéxey GYov eis Toy NeiAov. 
Hence the diminutive éwaeov, which bears this sense in the N. T. 
(John 21. 10), has become, in the form pup, the regular word for 
‘fish’? in Modern Greck. 


* ‘ \ , al , ad 

21. Er’ ‘lacos éxt vjow xetrat tpooKempern TH HrElpw Exet 

b€ Aquéva, Kal TO TWAEtaTOLY Tov ;3tov Tots ErOade Ex Oadatrns: 
3 nw ‘ , S ow Q “\ \ , 

evoel yap xwpav T €xet TapadduTpor. Kat 57) Kat Sunynpata 


nm s 9 , Nn UA \ ) 
TulatTa TAaTTovalw Els auTiV KiOapwood yap em Oeckrupevov 


, ‘ ) rc , . € > ¢ Sn e \ ‘ bd 
TEWS MEV AKpuoadOat TaITas’ ws 0 6 KWbwr O KaTa TIP dWoTw- 
. a \ ‘ “ 
Atay epodnoe, Katadtmortas ameNOew emt TO Oov TAY évds 


rs , . “ a aA , 9 a a y 
dutKwdbuv’ Tov ovp KtOapwoor TiPOTLOVTA ELTELY OTL, W avdpwr7e 


2. €v MagoaXia Kai Kvufixw: vous olxodounudrow re dnuooiav Kat 
om 9 ‘ % g ~ 
for Massilia cp. 4. 0. § eigi 5€ Kal opyavev, pets dé nal @noavpods 
, ’ fe x e f \ dd 
vewootKol Tap aurots Kai omA0OnKN KEéKTNTAL, TOY pey OTAwY, TOY 
mpotepov && Kai mAvciov evmopia kat dpyavay, Tov 5é airov. 


onAwy Kal Opyavev Tav TE Mpus Tas apxitéexrovas : ‘chief commis- 
vauTiAias xpyoinwy Kal Twy mpus — sioners of works,’ 

. > Vs . 4 ° if st°8 
modwopeias : fur Cyzicus, 12. 8. 11 8. éembdexvupevou: ‘giving a res 


Tpeis dpyiréxrovas Tous émpeAoupe-  cital,’ 


TOAANY TOL XaPtY OLOA THS TPOS ME TLT/S Kat PtAOLovotas ot 
s “ wv Re , > “ a w € 
wey yap Gddot Gua T@ Kwdwvos axovoat amovTes olxovrat. 6 
d€, Te A€yers 3 Edn, 7/5n yap 6 Kaduwv edger; elmovtTos dé, ev The finale 
v \ 3 ‘ 3 “ ‘ bd 4 
got etn, Epn Kat avaotas amynAde Kai avtos. 


No. 67.—TARSUS AND ITS SCHOOLS. 


(XIV. 5. 12, 13.) 


5 12. ‘H 6 Tapods xetrat pév ev medio xricpa 8 éorl Téy The 
meta TpitroAcuov tAavnbevtwy "Apyeiwy xara (ytnot ‘lots’ del zs 
Stappet 8 avriy peony 6 Kvdvos map’ a’té TO yupvacioy Tov 

t A Ny A“ wn b) \ yw ® . a @ sf 
véwy’ Gre d€ THS THyHs OV TOAD AtwOED OVENS, Kal Tod pEelOpov 
d:a hdpayyos Babetas idvtos, etr’ evOds els THY woAw éxnin- 

, \ “ N en ed “~ 

oO TOVTOS, Wuxpdv TE Kal Tpaxv TO pedud éoriv, SOev Kal Tvis 

Tayvuvevpotor potCouevors Kal KTiHveor Kal avOpaTrots emtKxovpel. 


13. Tooavrn d¢ rots évOade avOpetots oTovdy Tpds TE pido- F au 
» schools of 


\ “ » , DJ , a , ad 
coplay Kat tiv GAAnv Tatdeiav éyxUxAtoy dtacay yéyovev wo8 philosoph 


UrepBEBArnvrat cal "AOnvas cat AdrAeLavdperav cai el Twa GAAOv 
n e .Y 
1g TOmov Ovvatoy eimeiy, Ev @ TxoAal Kal diatpiBai pirocddwy 


v. Stappet 8 aurnv: the Cydnus 
has now changed its course, and 
does not pass through the town, but 
flows half-a-mile to the eastward of 
it. 

8. Tis mys: Strabo’s account 
is confirmed by Th. Kotschy, the 
only traveller who seems to have 
visited the fountain of the Cydnus ; 
his narrative is given from his 
manuscript by Ritter, Erdkuside, 
vol. 19, pp. 190 foll. The river 
rises about 30 miles to the NW. of 
Tarsus, not far from the village of 
Nemrun, and its source is surrounded 
by an amphitheatre of rocks, 2,000 
feet in height. The stream, which is 
50 feet broad, plunges at once in 


a lofty cascade into a pool 12 feet 
deep, and when it emerges from 
this it does not admit of wading. 
The ravine which it traverses be- 
tween this point and Tarsus is 
described as impassable. 

10. uxpév te: the dangerous 
illness which Alexander the Great 
contracted by bathing in its chilling 
waters (Plutarch, déex. 19) is well 
known. 

11. Taxuveupovor: ‘suffering from 
swollen sinews.’ Pliny (//. XY. 31. 8) 
says, ‘Cydnus Ciliciae amnis poda- 
gricis medetur.’' 

potfopevors: ‘when plunged into 
the water’; Jofqw immoy is ‘to ride 
a horse into the water.’ 


X 2 
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Ootires Emtywpioe waives elot, E€ror & otk Emtenuotot padiws 
ad 9 4 > , 9 1) ® “ 4 ~ 4 a , 
OVG GUTOL OUTOL pEevovg arrobr, aAAQ Kal TeAELotITAaL ExénuN- 
\ , , en? ’ 9 
gavres Kat rerewOertes Eevirevovtu Wlews, KaTepyorzar 6 
~ oN ’ % ’ 
9Atyow. Tats 6 GAAats woAEoW Gs apriws evo wAnY  AXeEar- 
, A . \ ‘ \ 
Opetas ovp,saivet tavarrtia’ gowrwou yap els atzas ToAAOL Kal 
“ s c ~ ats , ‘ y 3 
Atatpiovgw avroOe Goperot, Tor G ETtywplwr ov ToAAOUS OT 
a ~ ~ ‘ , y 9 9 , A 
av é£u hoitavtas tots xara diAouadear. ot7’ atrobe wept 
~ x “A ~ a’ ba) 
tovTo anovtacortas’ “Ade€arépetor 6 apdorepa orp,3atrec’ 
Kal yap Gexorrat ToAAOUS Tar Lerwl' Kal ExTEUTOVTL TOI (ClwY 
’ 4 . - A“ A ‘ 
OUK GAiyous. Kal Eloi TxoAaL Tap’ alToOls TaLTotaTal TAL TeEpt 
4s nw 2 xa b] “~ ~ \ ~ xn 0 4 
Agyous Texv@v, kal TaAAa 6’ evarépel Kai wAEtoTor évraTat TOV 
TS KNTPOTOAEWS ETEXOVTA AOYOV. 
3. TreAevotwrac: ‘complete their sight the Alexandrians seem to be 
course,’ referred to: but there is no need, 


11. waleiot: the transition here with Meincke, to suppose that some 
is somewhat careless, for at first words have droppext out. 


No. 68.— BOUNDARIES, RIVERS, AND PRODUCTS OF INDIA. 
(XV. 1. 11, 13, 14.) 


STRABO’S information about India—in fact, almost every thing 
that was known by the Greeks and Romans about that country— 
was derived from two sources; (1) the narratives of Nearchus, 
Aristobulus, Onesicritus, and other companions of Alexander on his 
eastern expedition ; (2) the work of Megasthenes, who was sent by 
Seleucus Nicator as ambassador to Chandragupta (the Sandrocottus 
of Strabo, 2. 1. 9, &c.) at Pataliputra (Palibothra) on the Ganges, 
which at that time was the capital of an important empire. 
A marked distinction must be drawn between the facts com- 
municated by the one or the other of these. The companions of 
Alexander were military men and good observers, but unscientific 
in their views and limited in their area of investigation; while 
Megasthenes was well acquainted with all the northern part of the 
country, and paid attention to the manners, customs, and mode of 
life of the natives, to their religion, castes, and similar peculiarities. 
He wrote early in the third century B.C., and it may be regarded as 
an extraordinary piece of good fortune, that an account of India at 
this period, given by an intelligent European who had exceptional 
opportunities of observation, should have been preserved for us. 


Rivers: 


Caanges. 


PUY, NUNY PeLQwW iWwY Ci Cpwr uUrid, a puus 
A , Q\ 4 € aN \ 
KOV TeAGyoS, Kal yiveTat pou/zoELses TO 
pecCovey TAEUPaY ExaTepov TAEOVEKTOL 
AY A , , od 
TAEUPOV Kal TpLTXLALoLs TTaAdLOLS, OoWY 
nr s \ co ‘ 
Te €wOlvns Tapadtas Kal THs petnuBpu 
tans ed éxarepoy Tapa Thy GAAnpY 701" 
on pov Tapa Thy AhAny Idol 
a” » 9 \ 
13. "“Amaca 8 €ort xardppytos ToT 
eis S¥0 Tods peyioTous cuppHyrupeErot 
n A b 
Vdyynv, rots 5€ cat ta oropata éxdu 
e ., 9 “ , \ b) 
anavtes 6 and Tod Kavxacov tiv apy 
aS 2_N S 4 “ a ar 
ey ETL THY peonUSpiay TO Tpa@Tor, €vO 
OA rn \ ' ,.) 
autjis popas kat padtota ot els Tov lh 
S) t ‘ ¢ , e@ 
EmLoTpEpovTat Wpos €w, kaBaTEp Kat O 


fey ovv KataBas €x THs dpewvys, emeEt 


1, rob Tarvpov: the name is Aagoa 
here used in the same extended — Bpiay. 


sense as in 11. 1. 2, No. 50, where 7. pe 
it means the chain that separates 9. 7T 
northern from southern Asia. land o 

3. HpwSdv «ai “Ipaov: these Map), 
names, which were applied to dis- view rm 
tinct parts of the IIimalaya, are Pan 


only different forms of the same — Strabo 
name Haimavata, Hemota, ‘snowy’; — the sh: 


Kiepert, Lehrbuch, p. 33. that hi 

5. to S€ voriov: sec the Map of _ the pe: 
the World according to Strabo, p. 13. 
55: PNYVYy 


6. to ‘ArdXavrixdv wéAavos: _ larrest 


“sm 
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émuatpewas mpos Ew Kai pets mapa Ta TlaAlBo8pa peyiorny 
mOAW mpdemiy emi Ty tavtTn OdAatTay Kat piay éxBodAnv 
MOletTal, peyloTos wy Tay Kata THY ‘Ivdixnv wotapay' 6 be 
"[vdds dvol ordpacw els THY peonpBpiuny éxtinrer Oadatrap, 
éumeptAauBavwv tHy VatraAnvnv Kxadovpervny x@pav mapa- 
tAnciay to kat’ Alyumrov AéAta. ex b€ THs dvadvutdaoews 
T@y TOTCOUTwWY ToTaye@Y Kat ex Tov éTholwy, as Epatoabévns 
gnoi, Bpexerat tots Oeptvots duBpors 7 “Irdexy, cal Ayvacer Ta 


Ig 9 “ = ? Cal y (4 , N 
Tedta’ €y perv ovy ToUvTOLS Tots O4Bpots Alvoy oTELpETat Kal | 


, ‘ 4 Ww Pat 
KeyXpos, ™pos TovUTots onaapor opvda PBdapopoy’ Tots 4é 
a“ a \ \ \ 
XELEpLOLS KAaLpots Tupot KpiOat Oompta Kat GAAoL KapTot 
9 8 a / “A a 
€dwdip0l, Oy Huets Ateipor. ocyeddv S€ Te Tots €v AlPtomia Kat 
9 v 4 X\ 9 \ tA \ b “ 3 Ge \ aA 
kar Alyunroy (wots ta avta dverat xa év TH ‘Ivdexn, Kat Tav 


9 a a“ N o , Aen A 4 ‘ e 
€v TOls TOTaLolts TAY immov ToTautov Ta aAAa eEpovat Kat ot 


"lnduxol? "Ovnoixptros && Kal tous immous yivecOal yor. 


TOY 


5° avOpemwy of pév peonuBpivol rots Aldiowiv elow Sporot Kata 


1. TaAdiBo8pa: near the site of 
the modern Patna, It is described 
in § 36 as situated at the junction of 
the Ganges and the Erannoboas, 
and forming a_ parallelogram 80 
stades in length by 15 in breadth, 
surrounded by a palisade loopholed 
for shooting through. 

2. plav exBoAyv: no stronger 
proof than this could be given that 
no Grecks had been further E. than 
Palibothra: see Bunbury, Hzst. of 
Anc, Geogr. 2. p. 307. 

4. Svot orédpacw : this is cor- 
rect, as might be expected, since 
Alexander spent some time at 
Patala, the modern Hyderabad, near 
the head of the delta of the Indus, 
from which city the district called 
Patalene received its name. The 
channel of what at that time was 
the eastern branch of the river is 
now dry, except at the period of 
inundation; Bunbury, 1. pp. 450, 


29 


monsoon, which brings the rains that 
continue from June to October. 

"EparooQévns : though FErato- 
sthenes is quoted, Megasthenes 
was no doubt the author of the 
statement; Lassen, Jad. Alerthums- 
kunite, 2. p. 675, note 5. 

g. Alvov omeiperat: what is 
here said about the two seasons of 
harvest and the products of each is 
correct, except that flax is not grown 
in the summer season: what Béc- 
Popov was is not known: Lassen, 2. 
pp. 675, 676 note. 

13. {gots ; this word is not in the 
MSS., but requires to be supplied, 
as Kramer suygests ; Meineke leaves 
a lacuna. 

14. twrov tmotapiov: this was 
formerly common in Epypt, though 
it is now rarely seen as low as the 
second cataract: Herod. 2. 71 and 
Rawlinson’s note. 

16. cata Hv xpotdv: the hill- 


trihee af Central India are nearania 


— 


7 ok iz. a pV ve ia Us pyupseavipy mi) CAV youry Ctwvyu 
Ceylon). i ' a4 en dhae 5 
cay T@V voTiw@tatwy THs Ivdtxns Toy KaTc 

€ nA “ n~ “ 
peonpeBplay Nuepav Eta TAOLD, pI]KOS pe 


oTadiwy ent tiv Al@tomiay’® Exe S€ Kal € 


No. 69.— REMARKABLE TI! 
(XV. 1, 21.) 


21. IloAAa yap 81) d€vdpa mapadofa 
€oTt Kal TO KaTw vevoyTas E€xoV ToS kK 

% , b) * , >] , XN 
aaonmtidos ovK €AatTw. ‘Ovnoixpitos 5€ Ka 
Banyan TH), Movotxavow dtefiav, & gyor voriwra 
Vice: dunyetrat peydAa d€vdpa Twa, oY ToUs KA 
mnyets kat dabexa, EvEtTa THY AOLTHY avé 
Bavew ws av KataxaynTopévovs, Ews ¢ 
émettTa Kata yrs diadobevtas prCovabar op 
elt avadodévtas atedexodabar’ && od ma) 

, yw 4 n 
Kataxapp0evtas GAANY KaT@pUya TotEtD, 

a b) Nn 

eels, war ad’ évds Serdpov cxadioy yi 
, “a w $ Xx ‘ , 
OTVAM oKNLT Opotoy. A€yer SE Kal peyed: 
3 , ld * \ b 
avOpwrots SvomEeptAnata eat Ta OTE 
some of them are black; /:mcye/, country tl 
Arit., art. India, by Sir W. W. expedition 


Hlunter, pp. 745, 777. 13. TV 
11. tq Movoicavotd: near the AapPdvev 


5 
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kAddous Kat rept Tod peyeOovs wad td’ évi Sévdpw peony Bpl- 
Cew oxtaCouévovs imnméas mevtyxovta’ ovtos dé retpaxocious. 


A€yet 5€ 6 ’AptordBovdos cat GAAo dévdpov ov péya, AoTOvS Honey- 
é € e , 3 3 ir A a An r N bearing 
xov ws 6 KUapos dexadaxTuAous TO pijKos TANpELS WEALTOS, TOUS sroee 

dé haydvtas ov padiws calecOar. Gravtas 3 vrepBéBAnvras 
mepi Tod peyeOouvs tav dévdpwv ot dyoavtes éEwpacba mépav 
Tov ‘Yapwridos S€vdpov totody oxtayv Tats peonpBplats mevTa- 


Kat tay éptopdpwy dévdpwv gyoiv otros 7d AvOos Cotton 
tree. 


atddtov. 
éxew mupiva’ e£aipeOevtos b& rovtov falvecOar Td Aovmov 
Gpolws tats épéats. 


No. 70.—CATCHING AND TAMING ELEPHANTS. 
(XV. 1. 42.) 


At the present day ‘the regular mode of catching elephants is by 
means of a £heda or gigantic stockade, into which a wild herd is 
driven, then starved into submission, and tamed by animals already 
domesticated. The practice of capturing them in pitfalls is 
discouraged as cruel and wasteful.” acycl. Brit., art. India, p. 742. 
The latter practice is described by Strabo, § 43 Neéapyos 8€ xai 
rroddypas ev tais Onpas ribecOat Kata tivas auvdpopous nat. 


1, "Axeoivyvy: this was one of 
the rivers of the Punjab. 

5. GAAo Sév5pov ov péya: bo- 
rassus falelitjormis, called the 
palmyra-tree by the English, the 
fruit of which is ‘about as big as 
a child’s head’; the liquor which is 
extracted from this tree is highly 
intoxicating: Lag. Cyclop., Nat. 
Hist., s.v. Borassus. 7Zarz, the 
Hindustani word for this sap, is the 
original of our ‘toddy’; Skeat, 
Etym. Lex..s.v.Toddy. The sugar- 
cane is mentioned by Strabo in § 20. 


10. éptoddpwv SévEpwv: the cot- 
ton-tree or bombax Malabaricum, 
which is also called éproddpov 5evdpor 
by Theophrastus, //. P. 4.7.7. The 
seed-vessel of this, which is here 
called wuphy, contains the down. 
This down is now used in India to 
stuff pillows and beds ; Eng. Cyclop., 
Nat. Hist., s.v. Bombax. Herodotus 
also (3. 106) mentions tree-wool as 
found in India, but perhaps what he 
there refers to is the cotton-J/ant, 
which is not related to this tree. 


Method of 
taming. 


Intelli- 
yence and 
faithfulness 
of ele- 
phants. 
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“ § / ” w ’ 
ovtws erimodotow ao0 vn avias amwéxecOat Tpodns, éore 8 
OTE Kal GTOKApTEpEt. 


No. 71.—THE CASTE-SYSTEM. 
(XV. 1. 39-41, 46-49.) 


Megasthenes’ division of the Indian castes, which is here reported, 
is given in the same form by Diodorus (2. 40, 41) and by Arrian 
(Jnd. 11,12). It differs, however, in many points from what we 
know to have been the real classification, and this divergence arises 
in some cases from misconception on his part, in others from his 
treating classes, which combined to form a single caste, as if they 
were separate castes. This will appear from a comparison of the 
two. According to the primitive system in India there were 
four castes—(1) priests, (2) warriors, (3) husbandmen, artisans and 
tradesmen, (4) serfs. Besides these there were numerous impure or 
mixed castes, which were outside the regular caste-system. 
Megasthenes enumerates seven castes—(1) philosophers,(2) husband- 
men, (3) shepherds and hunters, (4) artisans and tradesmen, 
(5) warriors, (6) inspectors, (7) counsellors. Thus he does not 
include the serfs, though this is hardly surprising owing to the low 
position which they held; his third group, the shepherds and 
hunters, and in part the fourth, viz. the manufacturers of arms 
and the shipwrights, belonged to the mixed castes; and his sixth 
group, that of the inspectors, was not a caste at all. The warriors he 
has rightly represented as a separate caste. The Brahmans form 
his first and seventh groups, for they were partly priestly, partly 
secular ; and we know from native sources that, according as they 
were the one or the other, they performed the duties which are here 
assigned to the philosophers and the counsellors respectively. The 
third caste, which comprised the husbandmen, artisans and trades- 
men, he has subdivided according to their occupations into two 
groups, the second and fourth; and the mistake in this instance 
possesses an element of truth, for the law which forbade members 
of one caste to transfer themselves to another prevailed also within 


castes : 


-_ = —_ 
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1. Philoso. MEP" SenpijacOat, kat mpwrovs pev To 


phers. 


2. Hus- 
bandmen. 
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4. évayifovras : ‘making offer- 16 
ings to the dead.’ from 

6.6 mm Gv: ‘whatever useful war 
plans each may have drawn up, — boun 
or whatever uscful observations he = rapa 
may have made.’ Forecasting the — oi 7o 
weather, with a view to make ade-  dyew 
quate provision against a coming — Tour 
deficiency, formed a special duty of  éwpe 
the Brahmans. This was, no doubt, = yeap: 
the chiefreason why they were bound — dura: 
to keep silence afterwards, in case pou: 
of their prognostications being re-  éy 4 
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gore 8 7) xapa Baoirtxy Taca’ picbod 8 ari ent reraprats 
épyacovrat TOV KapTav. 

41. Tplrov 76 tév Tropéver cat Onpevtay, ols pdvors eLeore 3. Shep- 


~ herds and 
’ hunters. 


5 Cevyn’ avtl 8 Tod THY ynv edAevOEpody Onpiwy Kal TOY oTeEp- 


Onpevey Kal Openparotpodpeiy wyia TE Tapéxe Kat pucdo 


ld bd U “A N A Ld ~ 
HOAGywY Opvéwy peTpovyvTat Tapa Tov Bactéws cttov, wAdYNTA 
‘ lé fd ov SN ‘ , , 
kat oxnvitny vepouevot Biov. immov 5€ kat éd\epavta tpehew 
> ee ‘ ’ , , ‘ a 
ovx eLeativ ldiw7n BactArrKdv 8’ éxarepoy vevopiorat TO KTHBA, 
Kat eloiv avT@y émiueAnral. 
46. Mera rovs Onpevtas Kat tovs Tmomeévas téraprov prow 4- Artisan 


a : eas > A ‘ . and trades 
elvae pépos Tous épyaCouevous Tas téxvas Kal Tos KaTNALKOUS men. 


10 


9 Q fe) , € 9 ee ? @ ‘ , “A 
kat ols amd ToU awparos 7) épyacia’ Sv ol pev ddpov TedAodat 
Kat Aettovpyias mapéxovtat taxtas, Tois 5 démAomotots Kat 

a \ \ Q \ , ; c 
vauTnyots ptoOot Kat Tpopat mapa BactAews Exxewrat pdvw 

\. 3 t ‘ f \ N o “ , e 
yap €épyacovrar’ apexes 5€ Ta pev SmAa Tots oTpatiwtats 6 


om 
ge 


atparopvAag, ras 5€ vais pucOot tots mA€ovow 6 vavapyos 
Kal Tots €u7rOpots. 
47. Ildunrov 8 éort ro TGv ToAEutcTay, ols Toy GAAov 5.Warrior 
Ld 3 “ \ Ld e , 3 \ b] a “~ 
Xpovov €v axoAn Kal ToTots Oo Bios E€oTiW Ex Tov BaatArckovd 
20 diaiTwpevots, woTe Tas ELddous Grav 7 xpela TaXEews ToretoOat, 
N n , SN wv , % @ nm 
TAY TOV Cwpatwy pndev GAAO Kopicovras map éavTav. 


48. “Exrot 8’ elo of Epopor’ rovtots 8° éromrevew Sedorat 6. Inspec- 
tors. 


I. pioGod: ie. they rented the 
land, and in addition paid a fourth 
part of the produce. This is shown 
to be the meaning by the correspond- 
ing statement of Diodorus, 2. 40. 5: 
Tys 5@ yxwpas picOovs reAovor TH 
Baowret ... xwpis 58 rhs picdwoews 
reraprny eis TO BaciArKov TEeAOVGL. 

émt terdaptats : sub. poipas ; 
‘on condition of paying a fourth 
part.’ This was a much larger 
proportion than what is contem- 
plated in the ancient Indian codes 
of law. In them, also, the right of 


. ° ° 
nrnwata nranerty 12 recnanized en 


events the land was not regarded as 
belonging by right to the king. 
Lassen, 2. p. 721. 

4. Ond te... levyyn: ‘to sell or 
hire out cattle for draught.’ 

13. rots §’ émAoToots Kal vav- 
tmyots: these, as has been men- 
tioned in the introductory notice, 
really belonged to the mixed castes. 

19. TOU Bactktkot: ‘the royal 
treasury"; cp. 7) Kowdy, Td 5n- 
pootoy. 

22. of €poport: these were not a 
caste, but what Is said of them in 


thic naccane tc ecarraharated hy tha 


Strict 
separation 
of castes. 


éatt 8° ovre yapety €£ GAXAOV yévor 
épyaciay petaAapPdvery GdAnv €€ ad 
xetpicerOar Tov avtoy mAry el TOV Gir 
yap Tovrov &: aperny. 


No. 72.—THE OFFICIAL AD) 
(XV, 1. 50-52.) 


The description here given of the offic: 
numerous details of which are confirme 
codes of law, gives evidence of an elat 
certain features of it, such as the provisior 
for the maintenance and measurement of | 
developed civilization. The various func! 
were divided between three department: 
of public works, (2) the superintendents c 
tendents of the war department. The 
dyoparguo—a title which is used elsewh 
the Latin ‘aedilis’— superintended th 
storage of water; actcd as overseers of 
the artificers in the country districts ; c 
maintained the roads. The two other de 
minutely subdivided, being composed r 
each of which had five members, The st 


that there were two sorts ofinspectors — to intl 
—the hidher wha watched the nra. caid th 


eye 


superintendents of resident foreigners, (c) the registrars of births and 
deaths, (@) the commissioners of the retail trade, (e) the inspectors 
of manufactured goods, (/) the collectors of taxes on articles sold. 
These thirty officers, besides their separate functions, also formed 
a council for purposes of general administration, and for the main- 
tenance of public buildings and institutions. Finally, the six boards 
into which the superintendents of the war department, of émi ray 
orpattwrwy, were divided, had the administration of the several 
branches of the service—the naval force, the commissariat, the 
infantry, the cavalry, the chariots, and the elephants. It will be 
perceived from the details of the system, what careful provision 
was made for employing all classes, even the wild nomad tribes, 
who were occupied in keeping in check the wild beasts; for en- 
couraging communication and trade, and preventing unfair dealing ; 
for securing the food supply, and guarding the community against 
dangers arising either from natural causes or from the attacks of 
enemies ; above all, for guaranteeing the exchequer against any 
deficiency. 


TA a) 
50. Tov 6 apxovtwy ot peév eiowy ayopavcpuot ot 8 dotv- Superin- 
9 ‘ r “a 
vopot ol 6) éxt Tey oTpatiwray dv ol péy ToTapors éLepya- a or 
¢ ta Gow tiv yh ws ev Alyd t ras Works; 
ovtat kal avapetpotot tiv yar ws év Alyumtw, Kal tas Works; 
\ ’ + ,9 9 Q > , ry \# their funce 

kAeloTas Oiwpvyas, ab wy els Tas OxETELaS TamLeveTat TO TSW), tions. 
CY n fad 3 rn e wn“ a n 
émiaxoToLaw OTws €€ tans Taow 1) Tay VdadTwY Tapely xpiots. 


e Ce) 9 \ ‘ Cas “A 9 “~ \ o Q 
ot 6 avuTot Kat Tov Onpevtav éEmipedovvTar Kal Tins Kat 


2. é€epyafovrar: ‘keep in good 
order.’ 

3. Qvapetpovor tHy yyv: this 
was rendered necessary by the in- 
undations, which, as we have already 
seen (15. 1. 13, No. 68), were pro- 
duced by the monsoon rains; these 
destroyed the landmarks and boun- 
daries of properties, as the rising of 
the Nile did in F'gypt. The ancient 
laws contain mitute directions for 
determining the limits, and settling 
the suits that arose from this cause : 
Lassen, 2. p. 716. 


tas KAeoras Siwpuyas: these 
served the same purpose in the level 
country of the Ganges valley, with 
which Megasthenes was acquainted, 
as the vast tanks for storing water, 
which are still found in the Deccan : 
Lassen, ibid. 

6. trav Onpevtav: these, together 
with the shepherds, formed Megas- 
thenes’ third caste; see 15. 1. 41, 
No. 71, where it is mentioned that 
they were in the pay of the king. 
This accounts for their being under 
the supervision of the dyopaydpo.. 


>upern- 


tendents of 


the city ; 
their six 
classes. 


91, Ot 6 aaTurvopot Es EF TF 
a X\ wn 
ev Ta Syptoupytka oKoTOvaL ot 
\ n 
KaTaywyas vémovct Kat Tots Pic 
dpovs dorres, Kal mpoTépmovaty 
TOY aToOavoyTwY, VoTOUYTWY TE €1 
, , ? > A A 
tas Oantovot. Tpitot 8 eEtoly ot 
b] Ul s \ n a 
e€eracovot MOTE Kal TGs, TOV TE | 
3 n a e€ 4 N 
adaveis elev at Kpeirtovs Kai x 
/ >] eg \ “ / 
réraptor 8 ot wept Tas KamnAela: 
S \ n € v4 Cd 49 
Tpwy PEAEL KAL TOY WPALWY, OTWS Ai 
éotte 5€ mAelw Tov avToy petaa 
vToTeAoin @opouvs. TéumTor 8° ot 
youpevwy Kat mwAdotrres Tatr anc 
N Q X \ U “~ : 
Kawa xwpls d€ Ta Tadata’ Tw pLyrr 
lad @ q , 3 t 
voTato. ot Tas d€xatas EKAEyorTEs 


Regulations respecting this class are —_—_xp7, 
found in the laws, and alsoas regards — Buae 


the artificers, the retail dealers and I 
the road-makers: Lassen, 2. pp. I. 
711, 716. star 


1. gopoAoyoter: the ¢dpor were = mea 
the rent and the fourth part of the — stan 
produce, which were paid by the — wer 
husbandmen ; see § 40 in the pre- sen, 


ceding extract. I 
-, Tots Piows mapaxoAovdotor: of ¢ 
‘keep a careful watch on their be- bey 


haviour.” The attendants (aope- L 


a) 


Io 


20 
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ldta 


& 


‘ “ , 8 Ul “a “~ b 

8& ro KkA€WavTe Td TEXoOS. bev Exactot tatra, xow7n 8 
émieAovvrar Tay te ldiwy Kal Tov ToATiKGY Kal THs TOY 
dnpooiwy émoKxevns, Texxov Te Kal ayopas kal Awévwv xal 
Lep@v. 

52. Mera dé tovs dotuvopous Tpitn ott cvvapyla 7 wept Ta 
oTpatiwtika, Kal attn tats mevtacww éfayh Simpiopéevyn’ av 
THY wey META TOU Vavapyou TaTTOVEL, THY dé pEeTAa TOD emt TAP 

wo A n 3 @ 5d vA \ Q 9 ray 
Botxav Cevyay, dt dv dpyava xopierat cal tpopy avrois re xal 
KTnveot Kal Ta GAAa TA ypHotwa TH oTpaTia. ovTor 5 Kal 

" Xpyoma TH otparid. 

Tous dtaxdvous Tapexovcl, Tupmavictas, Kwdwroddpors, ert be 

\ \ 
kat tmmoxduous Kal pnyavoto.ovs Kal Tovs TovTwy wmnpéras’ 

, , \ J \ ‘4 ee \ t 
éxteuToval Te mpos KWdwva TOUS yopTOADyoUS, TLLN Kal KoAaTEL 
\ U a + “X 9 4 4 ¢ 9 
TO TAXOS KaTacKevaCopevot Kal THY ardadecayv. TpiTot dé eloww 
of Tay TEeCOv emipedovpevot’ TéTapTot 8 ol Tay intwr' TéUTTOL 
\ 
6 dpuatwy éxtor 5¢ éAepdvtwy’ BactArAtxol te crabpot xat 
\ : ie 
immois kat Onplots, BactAckoy dé Kat 6mAOpvAdKtov’ Tapadidwct 
SS € , , XN 9 , ¢ / \ Q 
yap 0 OTpaTiwtns THY TE OKEvIY Els TO OTAOPVAGKLOY Kal TOY 
9 ’ Le a YVAN , e Be os a > 9 
immov ely Tov inm@va Kal TO Onploy dpoiws’ xp@vtar 8 ayadt- 
, ‘ Y, ef 9 a e a a (ad € ,. 9 
votos’ Ta 6 appata €v Tats odots Boes EAxovowy, ol b€ tmmoe 
4 can wy na bs f \ f S 
av dopBevas ayorrat Tod py TapeuTimpacOat Ta oKEAn, nde 


‘ ’ b fo) \X ¢ “ a ° 4 
TO 7poOvpoy avT@y TO vTO Tots appacw apBAvveOat, 


introduced as time advanced. The 
early code speaks of a twentieth, 
and not a tenth, as the amount of 
the impost, and of a milder punish- 
ment than death as being inflicted 
in cases of cheating: Lassen, 2. 
p. 717. 

2. tOv te i&twv Kal tov troAt- 
vixOv: ‘both private and public 
matters.’ 

3. Teyav: this is Kramer’s con- 
jecture, followed by Meineke, for 
tipwy of the MSS. ; Madviy, perhaps 
tightly, suggests fupwyv ; dav. Crit. 
1.p.562. Vogel (PAzlologus, vol. 39, 
p. 349) defends ripav in the sense 
of ‘prices,’ which would naturally 


dvo 8° 


fall under the administration of the 
doruvopoar: but the object here 
spoken of must admit of repair 
(€moKeu7). 

7. peTa TOU vavapxou: the ex- 
istence of a class of officials to 
superintend the fleet, which was 
intended for use on the rivers, proves 
that ships must have been consider- 
ably employed by the Indians tn war. 

12. pos KwBwva: ‘at the sound 
of a bell.’ 

20. Tapepritpacbat : 
from inflammation.’ 

21. Svo : Lassen tells us (2. p. 720) 
that originally, instead of there 
being two fighting men to a chariot, 


‘ puffed 


Superin- 
tendents o 
the war 
depart- 
ment ; thei 
six classes 


Their 
honesty ; 


No. 73.—MODE OF LIFE 
(XV. 1. 53, ! 


The facts here mentioned are to a 
what we learn from native sources, a 
resided for some time in India, there 
the pleasing view of Indian life which ] 
(2. p. 723) that it was under their 
Indians lost the virtues of truthfulne 
sive custom which is not introduced 
or widow-burning, is noticed in § 62 
"AptrrdBovaos] kal cvyxarakatopevas Tas 
tas O€ pn Uropevovoas adoketv. 


53. EvreAcis 6 xara tiv dlatr 
3 “ , ‘6 9nd Wy 
€v TALS OTpaTEtats’ OVd OXAW TrEPL: 
podot. tmAelotn & exexerpia Tepl : 
€y TH Navdpoxortov orparoTedw pr 
f f € / 
KovTa pupiadwy TANnOovs tdpuper 
dynveypeva kA€upata TAELWywY 7] 
\ A 
aypapos xal tadra rdpors ypu 
NA ’ , ? 3 9 \ , rad 
ecdevat autovs, AAA amo prs EK 
and three to an elephant, as here op} 
described, neither of these was ac» 9 on 


companied by more than onefighting = ar¢ 


man. KEK 
€ emeveinian: {a trnve ta’ “Sahe hel 


ouvvtiGévras’ cat otrla b€ TO mA€ov OpuCay etvat popyTyy. Kat 
éy rots vdpots 8 Kal cvpBoratos THY amAdryTa éd€yyerGat ex 

5 TOU pH ToAvdlkous etvat’ ovre yap vroOnKns ovTe Tapaka- 

, @ , ION , Fa S ? “~ 
radnkyns etvat dtxas, ovdé paptipwy ovdé achpayldiwy avrois 
deity, GAAG MoTevEy TapaBadAopevous’ Kal Ta olxot be Td 
mTA€ov appoupetv. Ttaita pév 87 swdporiKd, TaAAa 8 ovK ap 

b) , N / ° 2 N \ 8 BS 2 
Tis aTOdEEatTO, TO pOvous dtarracOat aei Kal TO pH play efvat 

n C4 ‘\ a \ > =? b] psd € , 
Oo TaoW wpay Kow7y detmvov TE Kal apioTov, GAA OmwsS ExagTw 
‘ Q Q \ Q 
plrov' mpos yap Toy Kowwpikdy Kat Tov ToAtTiKOy Bio 
éxelypws Kpetrrov. 
54. Tupvaciwy 5& padtota tpi doxtdacover cal adAdAws 
XN 
kai da oxutaAldwy eBevivwy Aclwv eLopadr{CovTat Ta gopmara. 
5 Atrat 5€ xat al radal Kai pixpa ywparta’ Urevavtiws 5 TI love of 
ay rae Cnr aA ; A \ + Sarld ornament ; 
dAAn AtrdrynTe KoopodvTat xpvaopopotot yap Kat dadtdw 
KOoLW Xp@vTat olwddvas TE Popova eEvavOets, Kat oKiddva 
% “~ ef N \ f aA n~ id 

auTois €meTat’ TO yap KaAAOS Tiu@yTEs GoKOvOLY Oca KadAw- 
a N wv - 3 4 U i¢ , \ 93 XN 9 4 

micer thy ow’ aAnOeray Te Opotws Kal apeTiy amodexorrat, 

10 Suomep ovdée TH HALKia TOV yepovTwy Tpovoptay Siddacw av pr 

! TEP O 7 NAUKLa T@Y YEpovTwY Tpovop. y ay pn 

\ “~ A n \ X\ “A > \ 2 
Kal Tw porety TAEovEKT@OL. ToAAaS b€ yaLovoty wryTas polygamy ; 

mapa Tay yorewy, AauBdvoval Te avTididovTes Cedyos Boar, ay 
\ ‘ 9 , ‘ . w e a“ \ , é 
Tas pev evTetetas ydpiv tas 6 aAAas noovys Kat ToAvTEKvias 


2. at’ oputns : this is arrack. 

kpvOivwv: it is hard to see what 
this word can agree with; Coray 
suggests either «piOav or xpiBivon, 
1.€. otvov, 

3. podytry : 
pottage.’ 

7. morevev trapaBadAopévors : 
‘make deposits on trust.’ 

g. pdovovs Srarrac@at : 
their meals alone.’ 

12. éxelvws: ‘in the opposite 
way.’ 

14. 8a oxvraAlSwv: this custom 
is mentioned in the Indian epic and 


‘in the form of 


‘take 


dramatic poems; Lassen, 2. p. 723. 

21. moAAds 8 yapotow: this 
statement requires considerable 
limitation. The serfs were restricted 
to one wife; the first caste might 
have four, the second three, and the 
third two, but they availed them- 
selves sparingly of these privileges : 
Lassen, 2. p. 724. 

23. evreOelas: ‘ready service’; 
but evwa@eias, ‘comfort,’ which is 
read by one MS., and approved by 
Coray, seems preferable ; the same 
idea is expressed by 9) Tov owyaros 
Oepameia in the next section. 


Y2 


No. 74.—THE BRAHMANS AND THEIR OBSERVANCES. 
(XV. 1. 59, 60.) 


The life of the Brahman, as it is known to have existed in ancient 
times, was divided into four stages. The first stage is that of the 
student, who learns the Veda with a teacher; the second that of 
the houscholder ; the third that of the forest-dweller or hermit, who 
retires after his sons are grown up to Icad a contemplative life in 
the forest; and the fourth that of the religious mendicant, who 
renounccs intellectual as well as domestic interests in prepara- 
tion for his final absorption into the deity, and wanders about 
living on alms. For some time it would seem that this system 
was maintained in its completeness, but gradually the number 
of those who proceeded to the two final stages greatly dimin- 
ished, and thus the ascetics must to a great extent have become, 
what Megasthenes regarded them as being, a separate order. 
That writer has carefully described these various modes of 
life ; he is only in error when he extends the name Sarmanes, 
which signifes ‘mendicants,’ so as to include the third class, the 
forest-dwellers, as well as the fourth. A similar mistake is made 
by Anglo-Indians at the present day, when they use the Arabic 


7. SovAots: we have seen that class who worked for wages. 
Megasthenes ignored the serf-caste ; 8. ty Movorxavovd: see note on 
J.assen (2. p. 713) conjecturesthathe No. 69. 
ranked them with those of bis fourth 


Wide Pe ALAN Id ve VULULYTY bY 46eUECCEE UE soc pe iwy y eruyu Upwr, vuu ine 
yéon dackwy, Sv rovs pev Bpaxpavas cadet rods 8% Tappavas. Brahmans 
“ x ° es LEN a a is ~ \ A 
Tous wey ovy Bpaypavas evdoxtmety padAov’ paddAov yap Kat 
e a 9 aA , ‘ ¥ > Li, bh! N s Vd 
opodoyety €y Tots doypact’ bn 6 eEvOus Kat Kvopevous exe 


9 “ 4 wv A , 4 X 2 , x 
émiueAntas Aoyious avdpas, ovs Tpoctovtas Aoyw pev ET aAdEtv their 
education 


mn 


Soxew Kal TH pntTéepa Kat Tov Kvopevoy els evtexviay, TO 8 
avAnbés cwhpovixds tTivas tapaivécets Kat tmroOijxas biddvat’ 
A > #7 b) 4 , > 7 ° , 
tas 6 HotoTa dxpowpévas padtota evréxvous eivat vopicerOat. 
pera S€ Thy yéverww GAAovs Kal GAAouvs bradexerOat THv 
10 €mpeAeav, aet THS pelCovos NAtklas xapreaTépwy Tvyxavovens 
didacxdAwy. diarpiBew 5€ tous Pidoaddous ev GAoet Tpd THs 
TOAEWS UTO TEPLBOAW TVMMETPW, ALTaS C@vTas ev oTLBaor Kal 
dopais, amexouevous euyiywv Kat adpodictwy, axpowpévous 
Adywv arovdaiwy, petadiddvtas kal tots eOéAovow Tov 3 
1, AKpowmevoy ovTE AaAToat Oeuts ovTE xpéuWacbar GAA’ ovdE 
, 4 9 , ~ “ e 3 , « 
mrTvcat, 7 exBadrAecOat Tis cuvovaelas tiv nuépay exelrny ws 
: aS \ . 
axoAaotaivorta. €tn & énmta Kal Tptaxovta ottws CyoarTa their 
dvaxwpeiy els THY EavTod KTyow Exactoy Kat (yy ade@s Kal oe 
rn n A “~ ? 
dvetévws paddAov, c.vdovodmopotrra kai xpvoopopovyta petplws 
20 € Tols wat Kai Tals yepol, mpoapepouevoy oapxas TOV MT 
a \ a , 
mpos THY xpetay ovvepyGv Cow, dpiméewy Kal aptuTay aTexo- 
pevov’ yapety 6 Ore mAelotas els moAuTEKviay’ éx TOAAGY yap 


2. TappGvas: this is an erroneous 12. ovppétp~: ‘of moderate 
form of Zapyavas, the Indian Sra-_ size’; ep. 13. 4. 14, No. 61. 
manas, which is due either to Strabo 20. mpoadepdpevov: ‘ partaking 
or his ee of’; lit. ‘taking to themselves as 

3. paAAov dépodoyeiv: ‘have food.’ 


ereater nnifannity ’ 


their 
tenets. 


exepotev eis Tous 3€32)Aous, €f 6€ a7 


3 , ¥ s \ e igs A , 
auTovs. ovdevra yap noorns Kat Tovou 


an \ , . 
attrws (wis cal Oavarov, eOéAewy td’ 
€lvat TOY aToVvdatoy Kal Tiv oTovoaia: 
2 a, n , ‘* 7 
eivat Adyous Tmept TOD Oavarou’ vopicen 
ay! e 4 9 N , * ‘ 
tov ws Gy akuny Kvoperwy €ivat, TOV 
TOV OLTws fiov Kal Tov Evdaiova Tots 
, ¢ “ . 

arkxyoe. TAELTTN xpHaOat Tpos TO ETOU. 
Kakov poder etvat Tov ovpBawovTwr a1 
auTots Tous pey ay PecOat Tous GE xaipeti 
w \ A a 
éxovras, Kal Tous avTous Tots avTots Ta 
ad yaipew petaBadAropevous. Ta be TE; 
’ ’ a 3 ¥ N 9 
eugaivew yaw’ ev épyots yap aut 
@ \ , \ \ ld 
etvat, 61a pvOwy TA TOAAA TLoTOVpEVOL 
"EAAnow dpodogety? dre yap yerntos 

id 9 ? ‘ of a / 
A€yety KAKElvoUs, Kal OTL adaipoeEtdns, 

“~ \ a 3 ‘ 
mot@y Oeos bt Sdov dratedoirynxev ar 
id ad 

oULTAVTwD ETEpat, THS S€ KompoTroLlas 


1. td omrovSata: ‘their com-__ in later 
forts’; the real reason for desiring éa7a@re 
a numerous family was notthathere Moder: 
given, but to ensure that there might TOV | 
be no cessation in the future of the it is | 
offerings to the spirits of their — perfecti 
ancestors : Lassen, 2. p. 703. commi! 


6. ovSéva ydp : this, which was 


Tus BE: 


_ as ye 





” . - a : : : eee ‘ : ; 

Goa boxes TpOs eEvoeBetay Kat ooLoTy’ 
. a \ 

€viois Kat yuvatkas ATEXOMEVAaS Kal aUTa 


BOOK XVI. 


SOUTH-WESTERN ASIA. 





No. 75.—INUNDATIONS OF THE EUPHRATES, AND PRECAUTIONS 
AGAINST THEM. 


(XVI. 1. 9-11.) 


THE cause of the inundations of the Euphrates, as Strabo 
remarks, is the melting of the snows on the highlands of Armenia, 
in which it takes its rise. In the early part of its course that river 
flows in two separate streams ; but the sources of both these lie in 
the northern part of that country—those of the western branch, or 
Frat, being in the neighbourhood of the modern Erzeroum, those 
of the eastern, or Murad, near Diyadin in the neighbourhood of 
Mt. Ararat. The elevation of the plains in those districts is as 
much as 6,000 feet above the sea, and they are surrounded by lofty 
mountains, so that the amount of snow that lies there during the 
winter is very great; hence, when the thaw sets in, the two 
rivers are swollen with a vast volume of water, and the combined 
stream which they form, descending to the lowlands towards the 
south, floods the level country. The inundation of Babylonia, 
according to Rich (Afemotr on the Ruins of Babylon, p. 13), com- 
mences in March, and at the end of April the Euphrates is at its 
full, and continues so until the end of June. The fertilizing influence 
of its waters is the cause of the extreme productiveness of this 
region, to which the early civilization which was developed there is 
due. At the same time, it was soon discovered that, owing to the 
softness of the soil, and the consequent liability of the ground to 
denudation through the action of the water, it was necessary to 
restrain the stream ; and with this object vast works were under- 


The 
Kuphrates 
and Tigris. 
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4. "Qari: the exact position of = 7. 7. 
this city on the Tigris is a much in th 
disputed question, though we learn — sunk 
from Xenophon (Amab. 2.4.25) that — (xwyp 
it was on the left bank of that river. is ar 
It would seem, however, from the _ of tt 
present passage that Strabo regarded = Bun. 


it as being near Scleucia; and this 1 
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kaAdpiva Widdows 7 pipi mapatAnora. 


prosperity of Seleucia on the Tigris, 
which was built by Seleucus Nicator 
near the place where the great Nahar 
Malcha canal from the Euphrates 
joins that river, was the ultimate 
cause of the desertion of Babylon 
(see Strabo, 16. 1. 5). It was at 
this time the capital of all this region, 
but Ctesiphon, which was destined 
in turn to supersede it, was already 
rising to importance on the opposite 
bank of the Tigris as the winter 
residence of the Parthian monarchs 
(16, 1. 16). 

3. KaTapaxras etpotromnrous : 
‘ weirs.’ 

4. padtora Tous émi tiv “Omv: 
cp. Arrian, 7. 7.6 éxe®Wev 8% adfis 
éwAes és Amy, wodw ent rov Tiypyros 


ouadmudyny dy 82 ras dvawias rane 


KaTappaktas Tovs KaTa Tov ToTapdy 
dpavifav dpaddv mavtn mole Tov 
pouv, of 8) éx Tepowy mreronpuévon 
qoav, Tov uy Tiva amd Oadagons ava- 
mAcvoa els THY xwpayv altay ynity 
OTOAW KpaTnoayTa, 

12. Umoupytas peyaAns: ‘ great 
attention,’ to keep them in order. 

13. tbwo tOv pevpadtrwv: by the 
waters of the rivers at the time of 
inundation. 

14. €ugpartrer: ‘stops up, blocks.’ 

18. tH aGogdAtw: Strabo gives an 
account of the bitumen found in 
Babylonia in 16. 1. 15; cp. Herod. 
I. 179. 

19. (Ads: ‘in their natural (un- 
covered) state.’ 

20. Yradorg f Ari: ‘ matting or 


wicker-work ° 


Fauiscdl Up orl Il. 

g. Sve€éyxwotov: ‘renders it 
difficult to dam up the outlet.’ 

Kai yap: these words introduce 
a further reason for the need of em- 
ploying many hands (troAuxetpta), 
viz. the importance of losing no time 
over the operation. 

12. Enpatvovor kal tov Trotapov : 
Arrian, speaking of the Pallacopas, 


THY MmouU UptUVY OLILe 

emoxereias: émoyereia is ‘ irri- 
gation by water-courses’; hence the 
passage means ‘when the river is 
low, it cannot supply water for irri- 
vation.’ 

17, Or’ apdotépwv: both bysuper- 
fluity and by deficiency of water. 

20. petpraforey: ‘maintain an 
average level.’ 
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KaLvov OTOuA, ATO OTASiwy TpLakovTa UTOTETpOY AaBovTa ywpior, 
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1. "AptoréBovAos : companion 
and historian of Alexander. The 
story of Alexandcr’s preparations for 
his Arabian campaign is more fully 
given in the seventh book of Arrian’s 
Anabasts. 

5. THY padAtora relvovcav: the 
Pallacopas. It ran nearly parallel 
to the Euphrates, and entered the 
Persian gulf by a mouth of its own 
at some distance to the west of the 
embouchure of that river. 

6. rd €An Kal tas Aipvas: these 
are the same picces of water which 
have becn mentioned above as 
occupying parts of 7a mpus 71H 
Oadarrp media: the most extensive 
of them was called Chaldaicus Lacus 
(Plin. 6. 130, 134). Strabo speaks 
of them as being mpd 77s ’Apafias, 


because they formed a barrier in the 
direction of that country. 

9. Umorerpov : ‘rocky beneath 
the surface’; cep. 12. 2. 7, No. 55. 

15. &idAuTa tre Kai youdwra : 
‘capable of being taken to pieces 
and bolted together again.’ 

16. Oalaxov: this town was 
situated on the Euphrates, near that 
part of its upper course where it 
begins to trend eastwards from the 
neighbourhood of the Mediterranean. 
It commanded an important passage 
of that river, where Arrian tells us 
(3. 7. 1) there were two bridges, 
when Alexander crossed it on his 
way to the conquest of Persia. 

19. Koggatots: the Cossaei were 
a tribe who inhabited the mountains 
between Media and Susiana. 


Arabia. 
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No. 76.—PHOENICIA AN 
(XVI. 2. 22-25 


Phoenicia was the district that lay b 
the sea, extending southward as far 
territory, though 120 miles long, is se 
broad, and ts divided into a succession 
spurs of Libanus. Owing to its physic 
was naturally partitioned into a numbe! 
those of the geographically similar distri 
nese, with a view to their common saf 
a confederation. Of the two cities wl 
famous, Sidon (‘ the fishers’ town’) was 
while its rival, Tyre (Svv, ‘the rock’), 
reality a rocky reef—from which it afte 
land. The question which, as Strabo | 
between them, whether of the two wi 
foundation, is still a matter of discussio 
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xyke: ‘have been that the reading here should be 

1.” By ‘the parts  d:axoaiors (o’ instead of v’). 

to LBerytus’ the g. totntat: Homer mentions 

of Phoenicia is in- the city of Sidon in Od. 15. 425 é« 
ey Xid@vos moAvyaAnov evyopat 

$s: the distance in elvat: the country, Sidonia, //. 6. 

than 200 stades. 291; Od. 13. 285: the people, 

(quoted by Miller, Sidunii, Od. 4. 84,618; 15. 118. 

, p. 1036) sugyests 
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I. atrouxiat: Carthage and Gades 
are especially meant. 

4. €ml evpvet Atpeve: Sidon had 
two harbours, one on the northern, 
the other on the southern, side of the 
city. The northern harbour was 
capable of being closed, and con- 
tinued in use until the seventeenth 
century, when its mouth was filled 
up by Fakr-ed-Din, emir of the 
Pruses, as a protection against the 
Turkish galleys; since that time 
only small beats have been able to 
enter it: Det, Lrble, 3. p. 1849. 

6. womep 7 “Apados: Aradus is 
described in 16, 2. 13 as mwérpa repi- 
KAUOTOS, UGOY EnTa TOY KUKAOV aTA:- 
Siwy, mAnpns Karockias.and it is added, 
that the houscs were of many storeys 
(woAvwpopo), 
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3. Bvebtdywyov: ‘unpleasant to 
live in.’ 

5. avSpelav: ‘superior skill’; 
cp. 3. 1. 8, of Gades, dv8peiqg 52 tay 
évoixotytwy 7H wept Tas vauTiAias. 

tav Bacikéwy: the successors of 
Alexander. 

expl(Onoav : ‘ were recognized as.’ 

6. trd tav ‘Pwpalwv: Strabo 
here had not brought his information 
up to date. He is referring to the 
privileges accorded to Tyre and 
Sidon by Antony, who, when he 
made the rest of the Phoenician and 
Syrian coast a present to Cleopatra, 
left those cities in the enjoyment of 
their independence—as Josephus 
tells us (Amt. 15. 4. 1), & mpoyovay 
eidas tXevOépas. But we learn from 
Dio Cassius (64. 7. 6) that when 
Augustus subsequently visited Syria, 
he deprived Tyre and Sidon of their 


liberty: rovs re Ku(ienvots 
éSovAwoaro, at Tovro kal 
Tupious tovs re XiSovious da 
oraces énoincey, ty rp Evpig 4 
pevos. 

8. ‘HpaxA‘js: i.e. the Phoeni 
Melcarth. 

12, 6 montys: cp. I. 2. 33, W. 
Strabo quotes //. 6. 28g in prais 
the embroidery of the Sidonians, 
fl. 23. 743, Od. 4. 615 in ee 
their ornamental metal-work. 

13. Aoyrorixys : ‘ practical a 
metic, ‘ summing.’ 

14. vuctimAoias: Pliny 7. 
‘siderum observationem in naviga 
Phoenices [invenerunt].’ 

16. adwepydterar: ‘ brings abc 
‘renders necessary’; cp. 16. 4. 
mAnGous oxopriav nat padrayyiov 
dnepyacapévou Tos avOpwras pr 
mavTeAtp. 
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4. Moxov: awriter ofthisnameis 0 
mentioned by Josephus, 4vf. 1.3.9, fi 
but we have no means of knowing 
whether he was the same person who tf! 
is mentioned herc, or what his date d 
was. b 
7. ouveptAdocodjoapev: their w 


common teacher may have been, as’ d 
the French translators suggest, Ww 


Xenarchus of Seleucia in Cilicia, P 
who gave lessons both at Alexandria —_ Jc 
and Komce, for Strabo mentions 8S 
(14.5.4) that he studied under him. 

But an equally strong claim may be 
put in for Andronicus of Rhodes,  n 
who taught at Rome, and numbered — k 
Danthuc ameanea hie Ateatalac Rath 3 
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No. 77.—ORIGIN AND CUSTOMS OF THE JEWS. 
(XVI. 2. 34-37.) 


Of the accounts of the Exodus which are given by heathen writers 
the two most important are that of Tacitus (///s¢. 5. 3) and the 
following by Strabo. Neither of these shows any acquaintance 
with the Scripture narrative. In both the information was 
probably derived from Egyptian sources, for Josephus (c. Apion. 
I. 25) expressly accuses the Egyptians and their partisans of circu- 
lating falsehoods about the Exodus; this is especially likely to have 
happened in Strabo’s case, since he resided for some time in 


the fusing effect on the sand of this 
coast of lumps of nitre, with which 
some traders, who had landed there, 
supported their cooking vessels over 
a fire, is now discredited, because 
a much greater heat than that of 
any ordinary fire is necessary to pro- 
duce this result. Anyhow, the art 
of glass-making was known to the 
Assyrians and Egyptians at a much 
earlicr period. 

Saiebak: ‘fused’; the substan- 
tive xwvela expresses the same idea. 

Koptodetoav eig Sidava; it was 
brought to Sidon, in order that 


hn 6 Aanw 2 ne AlerAleant inrcoatliant 


necessary to produce fusion, might 
be applied to it. 

3. waoav tavraxov: it is true 
that glass can be produced anywhere 
from vitreous sand, provided that 
the ‘flux’ is at hand; but it is not 
true that it can be produced from 
every kind of sand (nagar). 

4. vadiny yiv : perhaps natron. 

Kataokeuds : ‘ ornaments’ ; 
lit. ‘ pieces of furniture.’ 

6. dAAows: perhaps this is better 
taken as masc., ‘ other artificers.’ 


8. tHv paoTreavny Tis Kara- 


Moses an 
Egyptian 
priest. 


His views 
concerning 


God. 


Opposition 


to idolatry. 


The 
Exodus. 
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other notices of the Jews by heathen write 
in Meir's Judaica, Jena, 1832. 
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‘ora évouloOn, éx 6€ trav tupavvidwy ta AnoTHpLa. ot 
adirrdpevot tiv ywpav éxaxouv kal adriy kal THY yelT. 
ot b€ ovumpd ts & Onpradov Ta AAAG 
, pmpdtrovres Tots apyovot kaOnpracov Ta GAAG 
ths Suplas xatectpépovto Kat trys Powwixns woAAny. 
4 9 ‘4 N ‘ > aA bd) 
Buws eumpémecd tis mepl THy akpomoAW avTar, ovX 
wvetoy BdeAvTTOpévwy, GAN ws lepdy cEepvuvdvTwr 
OEVOD. 


eivBpov: Tacitus (5. 12) 2. TH 8 évtos : ‘and the di 


ks of the ‘fons perennis aquae, 
ti sub terra montes, et piscinae 
maecque servandis imbribus.’ 
fountain is to the north of the 
whence the water is conducted 
ie rock-cut reservoirs under the 


W\s 4 mrL? - 


within a radius of sixty stades 
stony beneath the soil’; for 
twerpov cp. 12.2.7, No. 55; 16.1 
No. 75. 
14. Tupawika@v dvOpwrrov : 
Asmonean dynasty is meant; 
, ee 


aotnaseh wd «A 


abn ale 


Jericho. 


Its palm- 
grove. 


In the Augustan age Jericho, the ‘city o 
tive place of resort. Its palm-groves and 
presented to Cleopatra by Antony, and w 
and then redeemed for himself, by Herod 1 
one of his princely residences. They ar 
pinguia’ of Horace (/ fist. 2. 2.184). At 
ing to Dean Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, 
the solitary relic of the palm-forest—see 
disappeared.’ To judge from the accoun! 
given by Strabo, Pliny (47. 4. 5.723; 12 
(Hist. 5. 6), the balsam-tree and the Deac 
the objects of greatest interest in that cou 
in ancient times. In his description of th 
has confused the lake Sirbonis with the I 
the passage here quoted what he is refe: 
neighbourhood of the Dead Sea. The 
attracted the attention of ancient writers— 
of the lake, and the calcined appearance c 
been noticed by travellers, and at one ti 
disposed to attribute these to volcanic a 
Volcanos, pp. 278 foll.); but modern geolo; 
to accept this view. See Sir G. Grove’s ar 
3. p. 1187. 


@ a \ IN 
41. ‘Tepixots 8 €ott medloy KUKAw TH 
\ aA ‘ 
Kat Tov Kat OeaTpoeto@s pds AUTO KEKA 
e , , v \ w 
0 Powtkeoy, pmemlyperny ExwY Kal a 


v / X\ o ‘4 3 
ervnnwnay wh cavalry Ré wan chatiuies one) 


YERICHO AND THE ‘ CITIES OF THE PLAIN, 343 


ghrody emoxlcavtes trodapnBdvovow dyyelors rdov doy 
yAloxpw ydAaxte mapatAno.oy? avadnpbeis 8 els xoyxdpta 
AapBaver wiEw* Aver dé xepadadAylas Oavpactas cal broyvoets 
9 , N r,s. # e 9 \ , a 
apxopuévas cai duBAvwrias tintos oby é€ort cal didte evratOa 
5 povoyv yevvarat’ Kat 6 howixay dé TotodTos, Exwy Tov KapvwTov 
4 9 “A ld SN “~ , Q n~ 8 
goivixa évtavda jrovov, TAY Tov BaBvAwviov Kal Tod évéxewwa 
\ s a, D ° 2 y 9 «a € r \ a 
mpos Tiv Ew’ peyaAn ovv an’ avtav n apdcodos. Kal To 
EvrAoBarcapw b€ as apdyatt xpovTat. 
44, Tod & Eumvpoy tiny xwpay etvat Kat GAAa TeEKuNpLa Neigh- 
épovot ToAAG kal yap mérpas tTivas émixexavpévas detxvvouct ira 
, \ , \ f “a \ “ of the . 
Tpaxetas mept Moacada kat onpayyas modAaxov Kat yn Dead Sea. 
2 ‘4 id 3 , , Y 
Teppwdn, oTayovas Te HitTns €x Atcoadwy AetBopevas Kat 
dvawders TéppwHev ToTapods CeovTas, KaTotklas TE avaTeTpap- 


Mévas omopadnv' wate TeaTevey Tots OpvAovpevors UTO TOV 


Io 


9 a € 9’ ca) o 7 ae 9 “w 

EyX@plwv, ws Apa wKodvTd ToTE TpioKaldexa TOAELS EvTAdOa, Destruc- 

* a ’ ’ r s ees tion of the 

Gy THS pyntpoTdAEws Sooney cw Coito KUKAos é€ijKovTd TOV ¢ cite. of 
7 ‘ XN ” “~ ° 

atadiwy’ ind b€ cwetouay Kal avaduonpdtwy Tupds Kat Oepuay the plain.’ 


iN “ \ na 
VodTwy aopadrTwdav TE Kal Oewwdav 7 Aluvn TpoTécot Kal al 


I. gAodv émoyicavtes: cp. 
Tac. Arst. §. 6 ‘balsamum modica 
arbor: ut quisque ramus intumuit, 
si vim ferri adhibeas, pavent venace ; 
fragmine lapidis aut testa aperiuntur.’ 
Josephus (2.7. 4. 8. 3), who speaks 
in rapturous terms of the gardens of 
Jericho, distinguishes two kinds of 
balsam, the opobalsamum, which 
was the most precious. and the mvro- 


liquid which is extracted from the 
branches when cut off. 

11. MoaodSa: the Masada of 
Josephus, a town on the western 
shore of the Dead Sea. Its ruins, 
which are now called Sebbeh, are 
situated on the summit of a cliff, 
with steep gorges in its neighbour- 
noe : Ritter, Zrdkunde, 15. pp. 656 
oll. 


4. Ka0drep tHvy Gerrartiav: cp. trepyn 
Herod. 7. 129 rv && Oecoadrj{invy ontos 
Adyos éori TO madadv evar Aluyny, whent 
Gore ye avyxexAniopéyny mayvrodey by mec 
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No. 79.—ALEXANDRIA. 
(XVII. 1. 6-10, 13.) 


STRARO’S account of Alexandria is the most elaborate description 
which he has given of any city. As he resided there for some time 
he was well acquainted with the place, and he realized its import- 
ance as the greatest commercial centre in the world (uéy:orov éumdproy 
THs olxoupérns). In size it was at this period only second to Rome. 
It was also the great university of that age for the study of Greek 
literature, philosophy and science, and its Museum contained the 
finest library known in antiquity. The difference in respect of 
situation between ancient and modern Alexandria arises from the 
Importance which the mole or Heptastadion, that connected the 
island of Pharos with the mainland, gradually acquired. Owing to 
the soil deposited along its sides by the currents in the course of 
ages its width has been greatly increased, and the convenience of 
the position has attracted the inhabitants thither, so that at the 
present day the greater part of the town Is built upon it. 


6. Exe 5@ rd mAcioroy Tod Epyou Tovrou Kal TO Kuptdratoy 
7 AdAcEdrdperd €or kal Ta Tept adryy, évyredOev dpxréov. ~att 
rolyuy 7 amd TInAovelov mapadla mpos thy éomépay tA€ovoer 
pexpe peyv Tov KaywBtxod ordpuaros ytAlwy mov cal tpraxoolwy 
otadlwy, 8 3 Kai Bdow rod A€Ata Epapev’ evreddev 8 ent 
Padpov thy vncoy GAAot ordbiot TevTHKOVTA Tpos Tots éxardv. 
7 5€ Dapos vycioy éort mapdunxes, mpocexéotaroy TH ATElpe, 


Position 
of Alex- 
andria. 


The tower. 


x “~ > XN ie b) > 
HPOTEXES TH NwElpw Kat TI] KAT QUT? 
, \ “ 8 , 9 , 
Aoxtas), kat moet Toy Atpéva apTioTo, 
ToD petaky TOpou Kal méTpat eloty | 
e€éxovoal, tpaxvvoveat macay wpar 

f 4 ww N \ 3 
meayous kAvowvioy. eaTt O€ Kal av 
métpa TEpikAvaTos, €xovea TUpyov Bar 
Aevxod AlGov ToAvVopodor, Spuorvpc 
aveOnxe Swaotpatos Kvidios, pidos 

ee , 4 f ov 
TAOLCoNEevMY TwTNpias yap, ws pn 
yap ovons kal Tames Tis éExaTépw 

\ wax 4 , g ¥ 
Kat xoipadas Kat Bpayyn Tia, eeu o 
Aaptpod Tots awd TOU TeAdyous TPO 
fed 9 a“ “A , \ \ 
THs etoBoAns Tov Atperos. Kat TO 


Harbour of evefaBorov Eat, ov pajyy Tooav’Tns 


Eunostus. 


The mole. 


d€ Kat TodTo GAAoy Atpéva Tov To 
mpoKeitat 6 ovTOS TOD GpUKTOU Kal KE 
3 ~ 4 4 na / 
€x Tov AexDevTos Tupyov THs Papov T 
€att Ayuny’ obTot b€ ovvexets ev Babi 
KaAovpevm xopate dStetpydpmevot an 
XGud €oti and Tis nretpov yep 
6. aptioropov: ‘with a clear of thi 
opening.’ the H 
&. maGocav Spav: ‘constantly.’ 22. 
19. Ewvéorov: Prof. Mahaffy mapa 


suggests that this name may have close 
been causcd by the prevalence of —guous 
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ALEXANDRIA, 347 


TO éoTeploy avTis pepos exterapevn, dvo SidtAovs atoAelTovea 
’ 9 >» , \.9 A . 2 
povov els Tov Edvdorov Auséva kal abrovs yeyepupwpevous’ ip 
8° ov yépupa pdvoy ent thy vncoy TO épyov TodTo, GAAG Kal 
e 4 Od b a a A b ] bd , > A N 
vdpayadytov, Ste ye wxeiro’ voy 8 npnywoev avTyny 6 Geos 
5 Kaicap év tw mpos "AdeLarépeas ToAcuw TeTayperny peTa TOV 
, Pee 9 9 an Q ad , \ ow 
BactAewy’ dAdlyot 8 olxodat mpds TO TUpyw VavTikol avdpeEs. 
6 yoty peyas Atpiy mpos TO KexAcicOat KaAGs TH TE Xwpare Great 
\ on ae SS ro ” . { ap harbour 
Kal TH vce ayxiBabyjs TE eat woTe THY peyloTnY vaivy 
él xAiaxos dppety, xat eis mAelous oxlCerar Aévas. ob 
XN = , fad , a 9 a r 
1o Mev ovy mpdrepot tov Alyuttiwy Bacidets dyanGvres ols etxov 
Kat ov wavy émercoaxtwy Sedpevot, SiaBeBAnpevor Tpds Amavtas 
Tous TA€ovTas Kal padtoTa Tous "EAAnvas (mopOntal yap ijoav 
kal émtOvpntat tis aAAotpias Kata omaviy ys), éméotyoay 
vAakhy TO TOTH TOUTH KEAEVTAYTES ATEipyELY TOUS TPOTLOHTAS* 


Settlemen 
at Rha- 
cotis. 


, ’ 9 a v ‘\ , e los a 
Katotkiay 6 avtots éd0cay Tv mpocayopevoperny Paxwrw, 7 
“A 8 a. 3 , , , 3 / x 2 4 
vov pev ths AdreLavdpewy TeAEwS EgTL Epos TO DrEpKElevon 
TOV vewplwy, TUTE bE KOLN UnApye’ TA 5€ KUKAW Ths KwOpNS 
, / , 2 oA , \ we 
BovxoAots wapedocay dvvapévots kat avtois kwAveEv Tous ELwOeEv 
emuovtas. émeNOwy b¢ 'Adr€Lardpos, itdmv tiv evKatpiay éyvw 
ff \ on t ‘ , . fn. 

20 Tetxicey Em Tw Atpeve THY TOA THs 6 doTEpoy éEmNKOAOVON- 
4 3 4 “A , , , n XX “ 
kutas evdatovias TH) TUAEL pyNovEvovaol TL ONEtoY KATA THD 

“x n ~ na 
UToypagyy Tov KTiopatos cupBav' Tay yap apxitexTovwy y7 
Aevky Stacnuatvopevwy THY Tov TEpiBoAov ypaypny, emLAL- 
movons THs yns Kat ToD BactAéws émidvtos, of Sioxynral Tav 


25 GAdiTwy pPepos TOY TapeTKEvacpEevwY Tols épydrats Tapecxoy, 


I. 76 domréptov auras pépos: this 
must mean ‘its western extremity’ ; 
in reality the mole met the island 
just at its middle. 

9. éwi kAipakos dppeiv: ‘can be 
moored to the steps.’ 

15. avrois: sc. to the guards, un- 
derstood in @vAakyy. 

‘Pax@nrv: this primitive settle- 
ment continued in later times to 
Y earner aL We 2.22 aes a 2 


— a ee _—— 


occupied the extreme west of the 
city. 

18. BouxédAois: these so-called 
‘herdsmen’ were in reality brigands : 
an interesting account of them is 
given in Heliodor. Aethiop. 1. 5; 
Dio Cassius speaks of them in one 
place as having made an insurrec- 
tion; 71. 4. 

21. kata tiv troypadiy: ‘in 


eee WS aR Sg keS, 


ot Alex- 
andria. 


Favour- 
able 
climate. 


AEVOLELW TW O ATO MEDIPSpPlLas Ta T 
kai Mape@ris A€yerar’ mAnpot Sé Ta 
NetAos dvwOéy te cal éx mAayiwy, 
TOAA® TAEiw TOY ATO OadaTrns eoTiz 
UTNPXE TAOVOLWTEpOS Tod BadrarTrlov 
(ipeva €& *Adrckavipelas tAciw Té 
yvoin 8 av tis ey te tH “Adeard 
, ¢ A \ e , ¥ 
yevouevos, Op@v tas oAKkabas ev TE 
dvaywyats daoy Baptrepai te kal x 
4 ‘ AS n , “ 
TEotev. TOS SE TO TAOVTH TOV Ka 
Te Tov kata Oadarray Améva Kal ¢ 
bas v 4 , 9 a 
evaepoy aktov onpermamews eoriv, 6 Ki 
3 , \ \ wv lal 9 
apdixkAvoToy Kal TO €vKaLpoy THS ave 
sev yap GAAat mores al emt Ayre 
Tiryoders Exovot Tous a€pas ey Tots 
yap Tots xetAeow at Aiwvar TeApa: 
jAtwy avadvuiaciw® BopBopwdovs oti 
iN iN ¢ \ 
ixuados, vorwédns 6 anp EAxerat Kat ) 
>? ld \ n J bd f 
év Adetavipeta 5& Tod O€pous apyope 
1. 80 dv wai al d50t Karetpy- 2. 
O@yoav: ‘by means of which (the good 


meal) the lines of the streets also(as tions « 
well as the circuit of the city) were cp. Ar 


drawn out.’ Nothing can be made of Fo A 
the words ets mAetous, and I suspect __ nels.’ 
that they are a gloss which has crept 8. 


into the text. arising from a mis- on th 
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ALEXANDRIA, 


349 


mAnpot kal thy Aluyny cal ovdey é@ TeApaTades TO THY dva- 
opav Trotjoov poxOypav’ tore 6é Kal of érnoiat mvéovowy éx 

a , \ “A , , oe , ol 
T@Y Bopeiwy Kat TOU ToTovTOUV TeEAayous, WoTE KaAALOTA TOU 


Oépous "AAe€avdpets Siayovor. 


8. “Ears dé xyAapvdoedés TO oxHua Tod Cdadous Tis TdAEwS, 
» ‘ Q 9 \ lol , 3 “ ad 
ov Ta pey emt pnKos mAEvpa éeoTe TA GudlkAvota Soov tpid- 


Korta oTadiwy éxovta Sidyerpov, Ta b¢ eal wAdros of loOyol, 


énTa 1) OxT@ oTadiwy éExatepos, Thryydpevos TH mev bd Oaddt- 


tTns 77 8 UTd THS Atuvns. 


immnAdtots Kal GpparnAarots, dvot 5€ wAarutarats emt TA€ov 7 


/ b) 4 A ‘\ ? \ Q \ 4 
mEOpov avamenrapevats, at dy dixa Kat pds dpOas Tépvovoty 


GAN}Aas. 


> ¢ 
éxe 8° 7) MWOAtS Tewevn TE KoWad KdAALOTA Kal Ta 


Site and 
buildings. 


Su s = e val , ‘ 
avTaca fev ouy Odots KaTaTeTpNTat Strects. 


> , , 4“ \ “A ‘ , / 
Bact\eva, Téeraptov 7 Kat tplrov tov tavros mEeptBdAov pEpos* Palaces. 


TOY yap BactA€wy Exactos WomEp Tots Kourots avadjpact Tpor 
Ov yap $ @OTEP TOLS KoLots avabrp poo- 


/ “ lé fod \ In 7 , 
epiroxaAe: Twa KOopOY, OUTw Kat olknow ldta TeEpLeBaddAeTo 


mpos tats bmapxovcats, WoTE viv, TO TOD TonToU, e& érépwv 


€rep éativ’ Gnavra peévtoe cvvap7 Kal adATAgts Kal Tw Atwevt, 


‘ ad v 9 aA 
Kat ood éEw auToOv. 


tav dé BacwWelwy pepos écrit Kal 7d 


Movocioy, éxov mepimatoy cat efédpay Kai oixoy péyay ev @ The 


TO TVaTiTLOY TOV pEeTEXOVTWY TOD Movoetov dirdodoywy avbpav. 


fort O€ TH OULOOW TaUTn Ka LAT. & Kat lepevs 6 em 
€or 7 yp TavTy Kal xpyuata Kowa Kal tepeds 6 er 


T® Movoeiw reTaypevos TOTE pev Ud TGV Bactdéwy viv 8 w7Td 


Kaicapos. 


f n \ 
pepos b€ Tav Bacireiwy é€ort Kal Td Kadovpevov 


Museum. 


Sijua, 6 mepiBoros Av év @ al rdv Baotréwy tadal xal 7 Alex- 


“AdeEar'dpou' €pOn yap To copa adeAduevos Tepdixxay 6 To 


. ander’s 
burial- 


Adyov TroAepatos xataxopicovta éx ths BaBvAGvos Kat éxtpe- place. 


I. avadopav: ‘exhalations.’ 

5. xAapvB0adées : a favourite 
word with Strabo for an irregular 
oblong: properly speaking, it de- 
scribes an oblong which tapers at 
either end, like the Greek Chlamys; 
thus in 2. 5. 14, No. 6, it is applied 
to the inhabited earth; see the note 
on that passage. 


16. «& étépwv rep’ eoriv: ‘one 


building joins on to another’; Hom. 
Od. 17. 2606. 

18. xai ca ew atrod: ‘and so 
too are the buildings outside the 
harbour.’ The palace on the Aoxids 
axpa, which is mentioned in § 9, is 
here referred to. 

1g. €éS5pav : an arcade with seats. 

26. kataxopifovra éx tis Bafv- 
A@vos: this is hardly accurate. 


Objects 
sear the 
Great 
Harbour. 


GAHCAVUOCLT WL CH QUILUV TWY UO Tpal CW 
A a \ S 
ot Baotrets ’Apidaios Te kat Ta 1 
e “~ j 
yor) ‘Pwédavy anipay eis Maxedovi 
Ul , € a > 
avdpov xopioas 0 IIroAepatos €x?] 
Omov Wop ETL KELTAL, OV py €2 TH) AI 
nw > nw . 
€xeivos 6 év xpuai KaTéOnxev® €or 
\ a 
Tlapetoaxtos émixAndets TItoAeuat 
\ 9 \ 3 a, ev 9.3 ra 
Kal EKTETwWY EVOUS, WOT avoInTa a 
y 3 9 “A ‘ / 
9. “Eore d €v rw peyadw Aiper 
Au’ n \ f 
deLta 7) Vpcos Kal 6 TUpyos 6 Pan 
(of , \ e \ w 
ai Te xotpades Kat 7) Aoytas axp 
s > 3 ’ bs 4 
TAevoarte & év aptotEepa ete ovI 
2. A > \ 
érdoTépw Baciiera, ToAAaS Kal 7 
wv ‘ , 3 ig id led 
avon TovToLs 6 vVTOKELTAL O TE | 
an b 
idtos TOV BaciAewr', Kat 7) ’Axvtippo 
OpuKTod Aeros, Baciretoy Gua xe 
~ ¢ , 
d° ottws ws av TH Pddm evapirdrc 
Oéatpov' eita TO Towetdiov, ayxor 
Béevou TpoTETTWOKOS, Exwv tepov IIc 
p 4 ¥ ~ ~ 3 
Arvt@rvios ett paddAov Tporevoy Et 


f 


Ptolemy Soter ‘6 tov Aayou’ per- — év 
suaded Arrhidacus, who had been _ ing 
entrusted with the funeral of Alex- 
ander, to allow his body to be trans- — co 
ported to Egypt. an 
2 to Tav otpatwrav: by his wi 
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Tov pirwy amijpev els Areavdperay peta thy ev Axtiw Kaxo- 
mpaylay, Tiydveroy attr xpivas tov Aourdy Biov, dv sage 
w 5d ~ td , * sy ld 
eyed\Aey Epnuos TwWY ToToUvTwWY didwy. etTa TO Katoapecoy 
kal TO éumdptoy Kat dmooracets, Kal peTa Tav’Ta Ta vewpla 
BEexpt TOD énTacTadiov. Tatra pév Ta TeEpl TOV peyav AEva. 
10. ‘Egijs 8 Etvdorov Aysjy peta TO éEntaordbd.ov, cai H 
ey , e ‘ a N ry a v \ 
vmép TovTov 6 dpuKtos by Kat KiBwrov Kadovow, éxwy Kat 
9 SN , 9 4 4 nw a s nw 
autos vewpia. eévdotépw b€ TovTov dSid@pvE TAwTH pepe TIS 
¥ SS > ”~ , 
fw pev ody THs Simpvyos 
«(0’ » NexpotoAts TO mpod- N 


Atwyns terayévn tHs Mapewrtidos’ 
puxpov €rt AelmETal THs TOAEwS' 
b] e a ‘ \ ‘ .Y \ Q 
atevoy, €v @ Kimol Te ToAAOL Kal Tadat Kal xataywyai mpos 
Tas napixetas TOY vexpav EntTHderat. evTds b& THs Sudpvyos In 
th 
TO TE Sapanetov kat GAAa Tepnern épxaia éxAcAclpeva TwS 
dia THY TOY véwy KatacKkevy Tav ev NexowoAe Kat yap 
9 , .Y f ‘ e \ 9 “~ a 
audieatpoy xat otadioy Kat ob mevTeTnpiKol ay@ves éxeEt 
ouvTedotyrau’ Ta b€ madara wALyspyTat. ovdAANBSyv B elsety 
7) TOALs peat?) e€otiy arvabnpatwy Kai tep@v' KaAAtoTov be Td 
«a a \ , « , a 
yupvdovov jpelCous 7 otadialas €xoy tds orods* év peow be Td 
te Stxaotipioy cat ta GAon. ote 5é cat Ilavecov, twos re 
XEtpoTrolntoy oTpoBtroedes Euepes OxOw weTpwdet bia KoyAlov 
TY avaBacw Exov' and dé Tis Kopudys éoti anidety Anu 
BS , e / >... 4 9 N Q n 
THY THAW UTOKEYLEYNY GUTW TavTaxOber. amd 5é Tis Nexpo- 
TOAEwS 7 ETL TO pHKOs TAaTela diatTeiver Tapa TO yupvactoy 


pexpe THs TUANS THS KarwBixis’ €t0’ immddpouos Kadovpevos 


1. Tipamov: ‘the Growlery.’ 

6. atoordaas: ‘repositories.’ 

9. KiBwrov: this name was 
probably derived from its being a 
wAecoTos Atpny. 

16. NixoméAe: this was the city 
which Augustus founded, to the 
eastward of Alexandria, as a rival 
to it, in order to mark his displea- 


sure at the support which the inha- 
bitants of that city had given to 
Antony. 

17. ol wevrernpixot aydaves: this 
festival probably resembled the quin- 
quennial games that were held at 
Nicopolis in Epirus to celebrate the 
victory at Actium. 

22, xoxAlov; ‘a spiral staircase.’ 


Nicopolis. 


Commer- 
cial im- 
portance. 


9 ‘ e wv f m sf “ i 
€oTt Kat at mapakelwevar GAAat pexpt THs Sudpvyos THs Kavw- 
Axis. 
v , ‘ D , > 9 7 : t 
éxovua katotxtay émt Gadarrn ToAEws ovK EhaTTW" TpLaKOVTA 
Tovtoy b€ éTipnoev 6 


dia 5€ Tod immodpcpou SreAOovte 7 NixomoAts éotwy, 


5€ elowy amd ths Are€avdpeias orddcot. 
LeBacros Katoap roy torov, Ste évravOa évixa tH waxn Tovs 
\ 
emefiovtas én’ avtoy peta ‘Avtwriov, kal AaBov e& edddov 
‘\ a bd N S 3 , e ‘ / 
THY TOAW NvayKace Tov pev “AvTwvioy éavrov d.axetpicacbas, 
THY 5€ KAconarpav (acav edAGeiv eis tiv eLovciav' puxpdv 8 
oe b] , e “ “ “~ , , 
VoTEpov Kaxeivn eavTny ev TH Ppovpa drexetpicaro AaOpa 
5 , T 9 ‘5 “a , b] f (A / \ bd ld 
Hypatt aomidos 7 pappakw émixplotw (A€yerat yap apdore- 
pws), Kat cuveBy Katadvdjvar tHy Tov Aaytday apxiv TOoAAG 
ovppeivacay ern. 

13. Tis 8 edxatpias tis Kara Ti wWoAW TO peytoToY eoTLV 
Oru tis Aly’ntov macys pdvos éatiy ovtos 6 TOmOs mpds 
dppw mepuxws ev, Ta Te €x Oaddrrys Sa TO EvAiuEvOY, Kal TA 
€x THs xwpas Ott mdvTa eluapas 6 ToTaMos TopOpEvEr TUVayeL 

a n , 
Te els TOLOUTOY xwploy Sep peyloTOV ETOpLOY THs OlkoupPEVNS 
éori. Tis mey oUy TOAEws TavTas dv Tis A€yor Tas apeTas” 
ths Alyumrov 5€ Tas mpocddous Ev Tivt Adyw Kixdpwv ppacet 

v4 b 9 Q nn an - Cy n 9 “A 
gyoas Kat évavtoy To Tis KAeowdtpas marpt To AvANTH 

, , iA 4 a , , 
mpoopeper Oat dopoy TaAavTwr pupiwy ditxtAiwy TevTaKogiwv. 
iad * e Ul \ ¢€ 4 NX , a 
OmuU ovUY O KaKtoTa Kat padupoTata Thy BactrEctay dtotkay 
Tocalta mpoowdeveto, Te xpi) vouicat Ta viv bia TooavTns 
€mipedcias olxoropovpeva Kat Tov "IvduxGy éumoptov Kal TOY 
TpwyAobutixav emnuenperwy €mt Tooovtoy ; mpuTEpoy pev ye 


F. of Alexandria, connected the Lake 
Marcotis with the Canobic mouth of 
the Nile. 

19. €v tet Adyw: this oration is 


1. al tapaxeipevar GAAat: Kra- 
mer suggests that caroriat has fallen 
outhere; Vogel (PAlolosus, vol. 39, 
p- 335) would correct aAAae into 


dAai, ‘ salt-works,’ and this emenda- 
tion is rendered probable by our 
finding these words confused else- 
wherc ; for instances sce Liddell and 
Scott, s.v. aA7. 

THs Swwpvyos tis Kavwfikiys: 
this canal, which was about 15 miles 


now lost. 

20, t@ AvAnry: a title of Pto- 
lemy XI, 5 Kosens, already men- 
tioned, 

24. TOV TpwyAodutTiKeyv : the Tro- 
glodytace lived on the western coast of 
the Red Sea, to the south of Egypt. 
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ovd’ elxoot mAota eOapper Tov ’ApaB.oy xéATov dtatepay doe 
n~ “A e , Len XN \ , Ul 
é£w Tay orevay wrepxuTTew, viv b€ kal orcAot peyadot oTéA- 
aA 9 “ \ “nw a nw 

Aovrat expe THS "IvdiKHs cal tov Axpwv tev AlOromixdv, e& 
> e , , 4 “ 3 
@v 6 ToAvTysoTaTos KopiCerat opros els thy Alyuntov, xav- 

5 tevdev maAw els ToS GAAOUS ExTEWTETAL TOTIOUS, WOTE TA TEAN 
demAdova ovpayerat Ta pev eloaywytka Ta be eEaywyiKa’ TOY 
6€ Baputiuwy Bapéa kat Ta TéAN. Kat yap 57 Kal povoTwAias 
v , , \  €? , A , € \ ‘ 
éxeu’ pdvn yap 7 AAe€avipera tev to.otTwy ws emt TO TOAD 
kat Umodoxeidy é€ott kal xopnyet Tots éxrds. 


No. 80.—THE PAPYRUS AND THE EGYPTIAN BEAN. 
(XVII. 1. 15.) 
0 «15, Dierae 8’ év rots Alyumriaxots €Aeot kal tats Aluvats 7 


te BUBAos kal 6 Alytrrios K¥apos €& ob 7d KiBoptov, cx Edov 
tt loovWers paSdor doov dexdmodes. GAA’ 7) pev BUBAOS Widy 


paBdos éoriy éw axpw yxalrny éxovca, 6 5€ KUayos KaTa TOAAG The 
, , \ ’ t A . a > © A Egyptian 
epyn pudAda kat avOn exdeper Kat xapmoy Gpotoy Tw Tap NL needs 


U f 4 ‘ 4 i € * 
5 Kuapw, peyeder povoy Kat yevoe: diadAatroyta. ot ovy Kva- (arum 
a Tor ¥ ’ , os be - colocasta). 
Moves ndetay Oi Tapexovot Kal TEpYuw Tots EvevwyctoBat 
4 P % A n» 9 , n bl , 
BovAoperots’ evwxovvtat 6 €v oxadats Oadapnyots, evduvor'tes 
els TO TUKYMLA TOY KUdpwy Kal oxiaCopevot TOis PYAAOLS* EaTL 


yap sodpa peydda wore Kal avti totnpiwy Kat tpuBAiwy Use i 
drinking 


fa) ‘ ¥ S X a, 9 , 4 la) . 
XpyocOar’ €xet yap Twa Kal KotAoTHTA EmLTHOELAY pos TOTO cups. 


N \ . @£ 9 / DS , 3 \ ‘ . 93 
kat 67 kat 7 Ade€avipera pect) tovTwy éoTi Kata Ta épya- 
4 las 
OTHpta @S oKEvEeoL Xpwuevwy’ Kal of aypol play Twa Tap 
, A , wv “ b] \ an , ¢€ SS ‘ 
Tpocvdwy Kat TavTnY ExovoL THY ato TOV dvdAAwY. Oo peEV 47) 


II. €€ ov td KiBwpiov: ‘from 
which comes the seed-vessel’; of 
this seed-vessel, as well as from the 
leaves, drinking-cups were made; 
cp. Hor. Od. 2. 7. 22 ‘ ciboria 
exple’: but the terms «:Bwpioy and 


‘Egyptian bean’ seem to have been 
interchangeable, for Diodorus (1. 34) 
says, TO KiBwptov ... Peper TOV Ka. 
Aovpevov Alyurrioy xvapoy. 

17. oxddats Oadapnyois: these 
were state barges. 


Aa 


See PLAY ees pv WNUSY Vl 9 NSS wae 
an ”~ A “~ , Pa 
TOU KapuvwTov, Kat Tov Padroapou 
4 ~ BS , “ 9 
prvecbat, Ty € oOTaver Tiny emiTil 
avovet, Ti 6@ Kowny xpelay d.adup 


No. 81.—HELIOPOLIS ; PLAN OF 
LEARNING OF THE 


(XVIL 1. 27-: 


The ruins of Heliopolis, the On o 
a place about 6 miles to the north-eas 
water and an obelisk of red granite ma) 
city. Of the obelisk Dean Stanley 
known in Egypt, and therefore in the 
have arisen since. It was raised about 
of Joseph; it has looked down on his 
has seen the growth of Moses; it is 


2. aoKetrar: ‘is cultivated.’ shot 
4 pev xetpwv: Sir Gardner Wilkin- aA. 
son says (Kawlinson’s /ferodtotus, Kal: 


vol. 2, p. 129 ole): ‘It is evi- 6. 
dent that other Cyferr, and parti- 16. 
cularly the Cypeves dives, were some- 01 


times confounded with the /apyrus, it w 
or Syblus hicraticus of Strabo; and this, 
when we read of its being used for _ tinct 
mats, sails, baskets, sandals, and ink 
other common purposes, we may = Syrz 


HELIOPOLIS; PLAN OF AN EGYPTIAN TEMPLE. 355 


Plato sate under its shadow ; of all the obelisks which sprang up 
around it, it alone has kept its first position’ ; Sisaz and Palestine, 
p. xxxi. For the early period of Egyptian history Heliopolis was, 
what Alexandria subsequently became, the great university and 
home of scientific learning. The rectification of the calendar, 
which Strabo speaks of in the latter part of this extract as having 
proceeded from this place, was one of the strongest proofs of the 
wisdom of the Egyptians. These studies, and the reputation 
attaching to them, became an inheritance of the country, which was 
perpetuated to a much later period. ‘It is interesting to see how 
the ancient wisdom of Egypt still maintained its fame, even in 
Christian theology. By a direct succession, the Bishops of 
Alexandria had inherited the traditions of astronomical science... . 
On them, therefore, was imposed the duty of determining the exact 
day for the celebration of each successive Easter, and of announcing 
it for each following year, by special messengers sent immediately 
after the Feast of Epiphany, to all the towns and monasteries 
within their own jurisdiction, as well as to the Western Church 
through the Bishop of Rome, and to the Syrian Church through the 
Bishop of Antioch.’ Stanley, Easternm Church, p. 183. 

Strabo’s account of Egypt has an especial value as being the 
narrative of an eye-witness, for he visited it in the company of his 
friend Aelius Gallus, who was prefect of that country during the 
years 25 and 24 B.C. 


27. Attod 5 cal 7 BovBaoros moAts Kat 6 BovBactirns 

N \ es 9 A e ¢ , , b] A x 9 ‘ 
vojLos Kat UTEp avToy O HaAomoAitns vouos. évtravéa 6 eativ 
Ag at ’ 4 9 N a, » a 4 \ € ‘ . ‘ 
n tod HAtov modus emt xwparos a€voAdyou Ketevn, TO tepdv Heliopolis. 
éxovoa tod “HAlov xat tov Body tov Mvetw év onx@ tim 


, A 3 9 nm , , o \ 9 
TpEpouevoy, OS Tap avTots vevoutotat Beos, womEp Kat EV 


qn 


‘ ? X “~ 

Méudes 6 "Ams. ampdxewtar d€ Tod ywpmaros Aipyat TI 
9 n id id wv A “ ba 
avaxvow €x Tis TAnotoy Siopvyos Exovcat. vert péy ody éote 
mavepnuos 7 TOAts, TO tepoy exovoa tw Alyvativ rtpdTw 


3. émt yxaparos aftoAcyou: the &. Gonep kat é€v Mépder 6 “Amis: 
level of the ground has beenso much Diodorus tells us (1. 21. 10) that 
raised by the alluvium of the Nile, both Apis and Mnevis were sacred 
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PEVOL TEAEWS, AAAOL O ELTL KAKEL Kat Ei 
ld € ‘ ¢ n 9 “\ ay 

TOAEL, Ol MEV EOTMTES AKNY TUPLBPWT« 
28. Tis 8 xatacKevis Tov tepar 7) 

THY elaBorAny thy els TO TémEvos ALO 


6. dorares axpryv: ‘still stand- on 15. 
ing’; for the use of dkuhv see note = preva. 
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€, Yi. Vl Uy Sus Oo UY IY Wt: Yt. Ye SUE. YW: wy Za 


SabU4EU WE ChSE 


TpiTAGoLoY Kal TeTpaTAactov, EoTLY GTOV Kai petCoy’ KaA€irat 


Egyptian 
6€ TOUTO Spopuos, KaOdmep KadAlwayos elpyxen, temple. 
6 Spdpos lepos ovros ’AvovBidos. Dromos. 


dia 8@ Tod prjxovs mavtos ébjs ep’ éxatepa tod mAdrovs Sphinxes. 


“su 


, o , a “n , 
ahiyyes Wpuvrat Alwar, mHxes elkoow 7 pixpo TAelovs 
, “A 

am’ dAAnAwy dexouca, woO eva pev ex Sefiov etvar 
atixov Tav aptyyov éva 8 é€ evwvipwr’ peta dé tas odiyyas 
mpdmvaAop peya, tr’ GAO TpoeAOdvTe TpeTVAOD, €tr GAAO* OvK Propyla. 
v N / 9 ‘ y ”~ 4, wv n 

roeatt O€ diwpiapevos aptOuos ovre TOV TpoTVAwWY OUTE TOV 
aptyyev’ aAda 8 év GAAots lepots, @omEp Kal TA pnKn Kal Ta 


peta S& TA TpoTVAata 6 vEws Tpdvaoy Pronaos. 


mAaTH TOY Spdpwv. 
» Sanctuary 


, 
Exwy péya Kal aéidAoyov, Tov 5€ onxov cUpperpov, Edavov $ 
, « \ nw 
ovdev, 7 OVK avOpwrdpoppor, GAAA TGV dAdywv Cewv TiWdS" 


“st 


“~ , 
tov d€ mpovaov Tap ExaTEpoy TpOKELTaL Ta AEyowEVA TTEPG’ 


g. mpdomvAov péya: these profyla 
or propy/aca were not merc gateways, 
but imposing structures introductory 
to the temple. ‘Thus the Propylaca 
at Athens have been compared to 
the overture to an oratorto. 

13. oUppetpov; ‘of moderate 
size’; cp. 13. 4.14, No. 61; 15. 1. 
&9, No. 74. 

15. ta Aeyopeva mrepd : the pas- 
sage which follows is’ very perplex- 
ing. Wilkinson supposes (Handbook 
of Egypt, p. 335; that the wrepa are 
the towers, or the front walls of the 
towers, that flank the gateway by 
which the mpovaos is entered, and 
that the words émvevouvcar ypappat 
refer to the elevation of these towers, 
the walls of which slope inwards as 
they ascend, and project at the top 
with a curved overhanging cornice. 
But this view is quite irreconcilable 
with the general meaning of the 
passage, for the expression eis 16 
tpdaVev trpotévn shows that the lines 
of the ground-plan, and not those of 
the elevation, are meant. The best 


explanation is that the rrepa are the 
side-walls of the mpovaos (mpdxerrat 
perhaps means ‘ flank the mpovaos,’ 
when the spectator looks to the one 
or the other side (tmap’ éxdtepov)), 
which, when they start from the side 
of the mpovaos opposite the temple, 
are separated from one another by 
a distance somewhat longer than the 
basement line of the temple, but 
converge slightly towards its facade. 
(The words péxpt 1 xXG@v tevTy}KovTa 
4 éEqKovra give the length of the 
mpovaos from front to back.) This 
arrangement, as the French trans- 
lators of Strabo remarked, is found 
in the temple at Philae; and though 
it does not occur in any of the early 
temples—for that at Philae is of the 
age of the Ptolemies—yet it is pos- 
sible that Strabo, who had visited 
Philae, had that building in his 
mind’s eye when writing this, and 
erroneously attributed this pecu- 
liarity to other Egyptian temples. 
Perhaps, however, the more prob- 
able explanation is, that Strabo’s 


Halls with 
columns. 


Learning 
of the 
priests. 


YRYUYPey Vv eKYUV ev Ute puexueL wuiue pes 


tots Tuppnrixots kat Tots apxators 


"EdAnot Snucoupynpdrwr. ate b€ Tes 


gf 
xabdnep é€y Mépdet, BapBapixny éxwr 
N a , @ ‘ an \ 
yap Tov peyarAwy €tvat Kal TOAA@Y Kat: 
s \ 
ovder Exet xapley ovde ypadixdy, adAa 
paddov. 
29. ’Ev 8é rH HaAtov mode Kat ofko 
nn , ry 
ots duétprBov ot tepets* padtora yc 
€ s , \ \ bY 
Lepewy yeyoverat act TO Tadaoy q 
doTpovoutkay’ éxAeAorTE O€ Kai ToT: 
€ v 3 o \ * 9 \ ec a 
7 GQOKNOLS. €EKEL EV OUY OVdELS NELLY 
») , s, 3 b e ¢ \ 
ATKITEWS TPOETTWS, GAA Ol LEPOTOLOL | 
, nv ‘\ \ ¢ 4 
£évois TOV TEpt Ta iepd. TapynKoAovOer 
avamAé€ovte eis tiv Alyuntoy Aidrie 
Xaipjwy Tovvoya, Tpoomorovpevos TO 
yeAwperos S€ TO TAEOY ws GAaloy K 
qa wn 4 \ 
€de(xr'ul'To of TE T@Y LEpewY vikot Kal 
4 s \ N o~ Lf 
duatptBal. ovvaveBn yap 67 To TWAara 
n 7 “ “ “ ‘ 
ovroeTpipay Tots Lepetowy evtavda exe 
elpytal Tiot’ WepiTTous yap OrTas Ka 
ovpariwr, puotiKkous b€ Kat SuvopeTaddr 
eye was deccived by the perspective column: 


of the temples, so that he thought Memno 
that the walls really converged, when Io. ¥ 


, tion of the 
§n- calendar. 


KovtTa TévTe nuepats els THY exTVANPwWoLW Tod éviavalov xpovou 


XovTa THs Nuepas Kal THs vuKTds popta Tals Tpiaxoolats é 


mapédoaay' aAd’ jyvoeiro Téws 6 €viavTos Tapa Tots “EAAnow 
@s kal GAda TAelw, Ews of vedtepot aorpoAdyot TapéAaBov 

SN n U 9 VN ¢ Q ‘ “ € / 
Tapa Tov peGepunvevoavtwy eis TO EdAnvixdy ta tay tepéwy 
e , . , oy a . 9-9 , 
vTopynpata’ Kal ért vov tapadapBdvovor Ta an’ éxeivwn, 
Gpolws kat Ta TOv XaAbalwv. 


No. 82.—THE BULL APIS AND THE SACRED CROCODILE. 
(XVII. 1. 31, 38.) 


The following passage from Dean Stanley’s Stnat and Palestine, 
p. lii, on the honours paid to Apis at Memphis may serve to illustrate 
this extraordinary side of Egyptian worship: ‘ And lastly—only 
discovered recently—are long galleries hewn in the rock, and 
opening from time to time—say every fifty yards—into high arched 
vaults, under each of which reposes the most magnificent black 
marble sarcophagus that can be conceived—a chamber rather than 
a coffin—smooth and sculptured within and without ; grander by far 
than even the granite sarcophagi of the Theban kings—how much 
grander than any human sepulchres anywhere else. And all for the 


2. Ta €mrpéxovTa . . . pépta: 
‘the fractions that remain over and 
above,’ &c. This is enlarged upon 
in § 46, from which passage we see 
that the system of the Egyptians 
corresponded to our intercalary 
system of four years. By them the 
year was divided into 12 months 
of 30 days, and at the end of the 
12 months § days were added, 
making 365 days (cp. Herod. 2. 4); 
then, as an additronal quarter of a 
day remained over in each year, to 
make up for this a full day was 
added every fourth year, as in our 


leap-year : see Wilkinson’s Ancient 
Egyptians (Birch’s ed.\, 2. p. 373. 
Diodorus also mentions this, only he 
represents the additional quarter of 
a day as being added yearly: 1.50. 
2 Tas yap Hyépas ovK ayouot Kara 
ceAnvnv, dAAG Kata Tov FALOV, Tpia- 
KovOnpépous pev T.Oépevor TOUS pAvas, 
névre 3° wyépas wai réraptov ois 
bw5exa pnoiv éxdyoua, xal rouTy TO 
Tpony Tov évcavovov KUKAOY dvamAn- 
povory. 

5. & émavtds : 
length of the year. 


i.e. the tme 


The bull 
Apis. 


The sacred 
crocodile. 
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Bovs o Ames €v onkw Tive Tpedetat, Oe: 
\ x 
dudAevKos TO péeTwTOY Kal GAAG TiWa pat 
dé peAas* ots onpetots det Kplvovat 
dtadox7}, ATOyELOpEvou TOU THY TTY 
, A a“ § > A wv 
TPOKELLEVTN TOV GNKOV, EV 2) Kat AAAOS 
Bovs’ ets tavrny b& THV avAry eEadui 
Tia KOL padieta Tpods EmiderEty Tots Ee 
N , 9 “~ “” , XN 
da Oupidos ev TO onkw, BovdAovTat O€ K 
> 9 3 ~ ‘N 3 / , 
6 €v auTy pikpa avadAap/avovat Tadty 
rd n~ % 
38. TlapazAevoarte 5€ tatta €q’ 
éotiv *Apowdy’ KpoxodeiAwy bS€ TOA 
apodpa yap €v TH voEw TOUT TYLGc 
€stw tepos map atrots évy Aturn k 
, a € wn . “A XN 
xe—ponOns Tots tepevoe’ Kadrettar dé 
, ‘N / \ ” 4 
OLTLOLS KQL KPEACL KAL OL, TpOTPEpoy 
ba) Ss 4 9 , e “~ e 
emt THY Oeav adixvoupevwy. 6 yop 7} 
EVTiLWY, AVTIOL pYoTaywyaV Tuas, ov. 
(Pu 3 \ A , U id 
KOMUCwy ATO TOU SEeit10v TAGKOVYTUPptO: 
LAN é UA eo XN 
Tpoxotd.oy TL mEALKPAToU' EvUpouEV OE 
TO Onptoy* mpoororvreEs S€ OF LEepeEts ot 
4 L¢ N b] , A , XN 
oToua, o O€ Eevednke TO TEMpa Kat 7 
? ld “ 
peAlkpatoy Katypace’ xadadcpevos b€ 
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ete TO TENA EemeAAavTas Ae Kat adXar 
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No. 83.—THEBES. 
(XVII. 1. 46.) 


Ancient Thebes was built both on the eastern and the western 
banks of the Nile, but the structures in the opposite quarters served 
to some extent different purposes. The eastern portion, where now 
lie the villages of Luxor and Karnak, contained the great mass of 
the population, and formed the civil quarter; while the western, 
which is partially occupied by the villages of Gourneh and Medinet- 
Abu, was the royal and ecclesiastical quarter. The latter of the 
two was closely connected with the vast necropolis formed by the 
rock-hewn painted tombs, which are excavated in the valleys in its 
rear. The fame of Thebes and its grandeur was widely spread 
throughout the ancient world at an early period, however distant 
may have been the point of view from which it was regarded. That 
its reputation had reached Europe, the lines quoted by Strabo from 
Homer,—which are the only passage in the Iliad where Egypt is 
mentioned— sufficiently testify. By the Greeks its native name 
Tapé, the ‘head’ or ‘capital,’ was corrupted into the form @nBa, by 
which it is familiarly known. By the Jews it was called No-Amon, 
the sanctuary of Ammon; and of this the prophet Nahum writes 
(3. 8. 9) in his denunciation of Nineveh, ‘Art thou better than 
No-Amon, that was situate among the rivers, that had the waters 
round about her, whose rampart was the sea (i.e. the Nile), and 
her wall was of the sea: Ethiopia and Egypt were her strength, 
and it was infinite.’ 


46. Mera d€ ri ’AmodAAwvos moAw ai OnBat (Kadrgctrae dé Greatness 
a \ ; of Thebes. 
vup Atos moXts) 
ai @’ éxatopmvaol elot, Sinxdoroe 8 av’ éxaotny Hom. //. 


a . 381 foll. 
avépes e€orxvetor. ovv inmoow xal dxerduy. 7 


3. at @ écarépmrvdol eiot: ac- what makes them remarkable at 
cording to Dean Stanley, the fame Thebes is their number, and their 
of Thebes as the ‘city of a hundred multiplied concentration on the one 
gates’ originated in the avenues of | point of Karnak, leading up to it 
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5. €mi oySoyxovta oradlous: not yet 
Diodorus, who visited Thebes about In Juve 
sixty years earlier than Strabo, esti- for he 
mated its circuitat1gostades; Diod. sonant 
1.45.4. Wecanthustrace the pro-_ §). 
gress of its decline. Ter T 

8. év tq "ApaBia: i.e. on the paired 
right bank of the Nile. Severus 

g. TO Mepvonov: this was an 13. \ 
inaccurate name for the Rameseium. was sai 

Sveiv KoAocoav: with their a harp 
pedestals these colossi must have _preferal 
stood more than 60 feet above the metallic 
surrounding plain. They form very — one of 
conspicuous objects at the present happen 
day, especially at the time of inun- — second 
dation, when they stand out of the son, 7 
water. They are represented thus There i 
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TpwOTnV yKovTa TOD Yodou' etre b€ and THs Bdoews elrEe aT 
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7 76 €x TGV AlOwy ovTwW TETAypevwY exTéuTETOaL TOY TxOV. 
bmép 8& rod Mepuvoviov OnKxat Bactréwv ev cmnAalots AaTopnrat 
wept TEeTTAapakovTa, Oavpaotas KaTeckevacpéevat Kal Oéas &Eérat' 
éy 5& Tats OnBats emt Tivwy dBedrloxwy dvaypadal Sndodcat 
Tov TAOdTOY Tay TOTE Bacthéwy Kal THY emiKpaTeLay, ws péxpt 
SkvbGv cat Baxtpiwv cai lvbdv cai rhs viv lwvlas d:arelvacay, 

a \ n 
Kat popwy TANVos Kal otparias Tepi Exatov pupiddas. 





No. 84.—THE NILOMETER AT ELEPHANTINE. 
(XVII. 1. 48.) 


As the life of the inhabitants of Egypt has depended from first to 
last on the inundations of the Nile, it has always been a matter of 
the greatest importance to ascertain the amount of the rise or fall of 
that river. The reports of this regulated the time for opening the 
canals for irrigation, which were closed until the river reached 
a fixed height; and by them were determined beforehand the 
prices of provisions for the ensuing year, and the proportionate 
rate of taxation. In consequence of this a device for measuring 
the rise of the waters has existed from an early period down to the 
present time. The nilometer now in use is situated on the island 
of Roda near Cairo, and consists of a well or chamber, about 
18 ft. square, in the centre of which is a graduated pillar. The rise 


6. Oyjxar BactAéwv : the famous 
‘Tombs of the Kings,’ with their 


Strabo speaks of having seen about 
40, but he included in this number 


brilliant decorations,—‘ the West- 
minster Abbey of Thebes.’ 

. wept rerrapdxovta: ‘ The 
number of tombs now open in the 
principal valley is 25, but they are 
not all kings’ tombs : some are those 
of princes and high functionaries. 


those of the western valley, and 
perhaps the Tombs of the Queens’: 
Murray’s Handbook of Exypt, p. 
4231, 

8. él nivwv oBeAioxwv: one of 
these obelisks is now in the Place de 
la Concorde at Paris. 


The 
nilometer. 


Its use. 


Syene 
(dssouan). 


wnicn 1s a succession Of graduated scales 
cubits, accompanied by inscriptions recorc 
at various periods, during the rule of | 
Account of the Ancient Egyptians, 2. p. 
most part destroyed. 


48. “H dé Sujvn cal 4 EAedartivn 7, 


9 9 


Al@tomias cal tis Alyéarou TéAts, 7 5° é 
a , o 5) € , , oo 
THS Lunvyns vicos ev Hutotadiw kal €. 
iepov Kvovdidos xat vetAouerpioy, xaba 
TO vetdouerpioy ovvvduw ALOw KaTErKeva 
- 
Neiaov dpéap, év @ Tas avasacets To 
3 ‘ 

tas peyloras te Kai €AaxloTas Kal Ta 
yap kat cuprarewotra, TM ToTaLw T* 
9 A > 3 ” , “~ 4 

€Loly OUY EV TW TOLX® TOU PpeaTos T 

A nm 

TeAclwy Kal TOY GAAwy avaBdcewv’ emt 
diaonualvovut tots aAAots, Omws eElde 
ivacivy €k TOV TOLOVTaY ONnMElwY Kal TOI 
avaBacw Kai mpodnAovar. tobro b€ Kal: 
an a a Ud \ 

THs TOY V6adTwY TayLEetas Yap Kal Tapa 

\ vy 4 \ a € , 

Kal GAAWY TOLOUTWY, Kal TOLS HyEuooL TI 
‘ ‘4 b] , / \ 
yap pelCovs avaBacers petcovs Kat 7 
, 9 aN “~ 7 N 4 4 
pevovo.v. ev 0€ TH Luvy Kat TO pea, 


3. ev tpioradio: ‘at the distance becauset 
of half a stade.’ 7 rapid p 


conuBptay’ avayKny d€ Kata Kopupiy nyty ywvopevov kat 
peata BahAew pexpe Tod Datos Tas avyas, kay Babdrc 
wa Kaderoy yap jets Te Eotapevy cal Ta dpvypari 
PEATWY KATETKEVAOTAL. 


3. évrat0a mparov: this is only of Syene was slightly to the r 
proximately correct ; the position the tropic. 





A. 

Acerrae, 171. 

Acherusian lake, 163. 

Acro-corinth, 317, 218; view from, 
219. 

Actium, 201. 

Aedepsus, hot springs at, 78. 

Aelius Gallus, prefect of Aegypt, 
10, 355, 358, 362. 

Aeschylus, on the Campus Lapideus, 
120; on Aetna, 173. 

Aetna, notices of in the Greek poets, 
173; ascents of, 173; description 
of the crater, 175 ; the poem on, 
175. 

Agger of Servius Tullius, 149. 

Agrippa, his chorography, 11; his 
buildings, 153; his forming the 
Julius Portus, 162. 

Alba Fucensis, 161, 162. 

Alban Hills, 156, 158, 16r. 

Albani, their dialects, 260, 265; 
their mode of life, 264; their 
customs, 265, 266. 

Albania, position of, 260; boun- 
daries of, 261; rivers of, 261-263; 
fertility of, 263. 

Albingaunum, 136. 

Albium Intemelium, 136. 

Albulae Aquae, 157. 

Aldine edition of Strabo, corrupt 
text of, 50. 

Alexander the Great, his offer to the 
Ephesians, 301 ; his preparations 
for the conquest of Arabia, 333; 
his foundation of Alexandria, 347; 
his burial-place there, 349. 

Alexandria, Strabo’s residence there, 
10, 74; its position, 345; har- 


bours, 346, 347. 351; climate, 
142, 348; buildings, 349-351 ; 
commercial advantages, 348, 352. 

Alpheius, source of, 205, 207. 

Alpheius and Arethusa, myth of, 
177, 

Alps, commencement of the, 135 ; 
origin of the name, 136; descrip- 
tion of, 138. 

Amanus, Mt., 267. 

Amasia, Strabo’s birthplace, 1, 280— 
282; tombs of the Kings at, 281. 

Amber, in Britain, 134; in Liguria, 
138. 

Ambracia, city of, 202. 

Ambracian gulf, 201. 

Amenanus, river, 161. 

Ameria, 278. 

Ammonium, the, 65. 

Amphictyonic Council, 240; its 
mode of voting, 241; its meetings, 
241, 242. 

Amyclae, 211. 

Anaitis, the goddess, 276, 286. 

Anthropological notices in Strabo, 
38, 

Antissa, 77. 

Anti-taurus, Mt., 267, 277. 

Apameia-Celaenae, 288. 

a PSDs starting-point of the, 
136. 

Aphrodite, sanctuary of, at Corinth, 
216. 

Apis, the bull, 359, 360. 

Appian Way, 147. 

Arachthus, river, 202. 

Araxus, promontory, 
262, 

Archimedean water-screw, 99. 


207; river, 


a2V. 

Aristotle, on carthquakes with ver- 
tical movement, I1g; on mock- 
suns, 197. 

Arithmetic, discovered by the Sido- 
nians, 337. 

Armenia, lakes of, 268. 

Arminius, 192. 

Arsenals of Massilia, Cyzicus, and 
Rhodes, 115, 306. 

Arsene, lake, 66, 268. 

Artemis, the Ephesian, worship of 
at Massilia, 113; at Rome, 115; 
at Aricia, 160; at Ephesus, 301- 
303; connexion with the Anatolian 
rites, 302. 

Asia, geographical 
253-246. 

Asia Minor, primitive religion of, 
276 foll., 302; volcanic pheno- 
mena in, 287 foll. 

Astcris, island, 76. 

Asylum, right of, at Ephesus, 303. 

Atalanta, earthquake wave at, 79. 

Athenacus, his statement that Strabo 
had seen Posidonius, 5. 

Afhens, probably not visited by 
Strabo, 18, 225 ; buildings in, 229. 

Attica, its shape and boundaries, 
225; its mountains, 230; its 
rivers, 231. 

Augustan age, suitable for geogra- 
phical research, 62. 

Augustodunum, a Latin university 
at, 113. 

Augustus, at Corinth, 8; his rela- 
tions with Britain, 133; his roads 
through the Alps, 139; regula- 


tions about houses at Rome. rer: 


divisions of, 


als Ul 
Baetis, | 
TiVvcr, 
BRaiae, 1 
Kalsam, 
Banyan 
Basques 
Tberiz 
Bean, t. 
drink 
Belvae, 
impo: 
toms, 
Birds k 
Averl 
of Hi 
Amp: 
Loeotia 
vanta 
of cul 
Boiohae 
Bosport 
cian, 
Brahma 
A243 
life, 2 
semb: 
Brigant 
Brilessu 
Britain, 
sea-rc 
clima 
with | 
Brundis 
deriv: 
Bura, di 
Byzanti 


INDEX. 


Caesareium, the, in Alexandria, 10, 
351. 

Caieta, derivation of the name, 147. 

Calendar, rectification of the, by the 
Egyptian priests, 359. 

Callidromus, Mt., 243. 

‘Camarae’ vessels, described by 
Strabo and Tacitus, 256. 

Cambyses, his ravages in Egypt, 
356, 362. 

Campus Lapideus, formation of, 
117; theories about, 119; myth 
of, 120, 

Campus Martius, 154. 

Canals, in Albania, 263; in India, 
319; in Babylonia, 330 foll.; in 
Egypt, 348, 355, 364. 

Cappadocia, absence of trees in, 
271; priestly dynasties in, 278, 

Carrara, quarries of, 144. 

Carthage, New, silver mines of, 
100, 

Casaubon, his edition of Strabo, 50. 

Caspian sea, Strabo’s erroneous view 
of, 83, 85, 235. 

Cassiterides, islands, their position, 
84; tin found in them, 9). 

Castalia, 239. 

Caste-system in India, 315 foll. 

Casting criminals from precipices, 
103, 250. 

Catacecaumene, district of, 
wine of, 28y. 

Catana, 174. 

Catavothrae, of the Timavus, 143 ; 
of the Alpheius and Eurotas, 206; 
of lakes Pheneus and Stymphalis, 
222-224; of the Copaic lake, 
234. 

Caucasus mountains, their features, 
258; their inhabitants, 259; use 
of crampons and tobogganing in, 
259. 

Cenchreae, 219. 

Cephisus, river, in Attica, 231; in 
Bocotia, 235. 

Ceres, temple of, at Rome, 221. 

Chalcis, earthquake at, 72. 

Chandragupta, 309. 

Changes of the earth’s surface, 
Strabo’s views of, 64. 

Chares, the sculptor, 305. 


289; 


36y 


Chelonatas, promontory, 207. 

Cimmerian Bosporus, 195. 

Cimmerii, localised at the Lake 
Avernus. 164. 

Cinnabar, found in Spain, 93. 

‘Cities of the Plain,’ destruction of 
the, 343. 

Clazomenae, joined by Alexander 
to the mainland, 73. 

Cleopatra, receives presents of works 
of art from Antony, 296; also 
the coast-land of Phoenicia and 
Syria, 337; also the palm-ygroves 
and balsam-gardens of Jericho, 
342; her death, 352. 

Climate. 37; of Lritain, 133: of 
Ravenna, 142; of the Palus Mae- 
otis, 198, 196; of Pontus and 
Cappodocia, 271; of India, 311; 
of Alexandria, 348. 

Cocceius, enyineer at Puteoli, 165, 
169 

Colline gate, position of the, 150. 

Comana, in Cappadocia, 267, 277; 
in Pontus, 279; sanctuaries in, 
278, 279. 

Comum, 133. 

Coniaci, the, 80, 312. 

Continents, comparison of the three, 
85. 

Copaic lake, 235. 

Coray, his work on the text of 
Strabo, 51. 

Corinth, its advantageous position, 
214, 2153; description of, 217; 
its two harbours, 219; captured 
by Mummius, 220; restored by 
Julius Caesar, 221. 

Coiton-tree, in India, 313. 

Couvade, the, in Spain, 105. 

Crampons, usc of in the Caucasus, 
259. 

(rates, the engineer, 236. 

Crocodile, the sacred, 360. 

Cumae, 163. 

Customs, 40; of the Spanish moun- 
taincers, 102; of the Gauls, 128; 
of the Albani, 264; of the Indians, 
223: 

Cyaneae, 198. 

Cydnus, river, 307. 

Cyllene, port of Elis, 207. 


Me yecliny Oued 
sea, 15. 
Cyrus, river, 260, 261; its mouths, 

262, 


wy wWriatsy aacsiba bBity& 


D. 


Dances, in Spain, 102. 

Danube, source of the, 193. 

Dead Sea, features of the, 342, 343. 

Deinocrates, the architect, 301. 

Deiotarus, 284. 

Delos, description of, 250; a com- 
mercial centre, 251; benefited by 
the destruction of Corinth, 25: ; 
ruined by Mithridates, 252. 

Delphi, its position, 238 ; its central 
situation, 240; poverty of, 242. 

Demarch, title of the magistrates at 
Neapolis, 168. 

Demetrias, its importance, 248. 

Devotion to a superior, custom of, 
106. 

Dicaearcheia, the Greek name of 
Puteoli, 167. 

Diolcos, at Tarentum, 183; on the 
Isthmus of Corinth, 219. 

Disruptions of the earth, 77. 

Divination, from the bodies of the 
slain, 129, 265. 

Dorpfeld, Dr., on the course of the 
Evidanus, 230. 

Dress, of the Spanish mountainecrs, 
102; of the Gauls, 125; of the 
Indians, 323. 

Druids, in Gaul, 123, 127; their 
judicial functions, 127; their doc- 
trines, 128. 

Drynemeton, 284. 


E. 


arth quakes, 7o foll.; in Northern 
Greece, 71; in Laconia, 213; in 
Western Asia Minor, 257; pro- 
visions against, 288. 

Echinades, joined to the mainland, 
fo 


SstUULL ULES, Ye 

Elephants, catching and taming in 
India, 313-315; used in war, 321. 

Elis, 205, 207. 

modus, Mt., meaning of the name, 
310. 

Empedocles, story of his death on 
Etna, 176. 

Ephesus, site and ports of, 297 foll. ; 
temple of Artemis at, 301; con- 
stitution of, 300. 

Ephorus, on the Cimmerii, 164; on 
the advantageous position of 
Boeotia, 232. 

Erasinus, river, 223. 

Eratosthenes, Strabo’s debt to, 35, 
46; his account of the river 
Anias, 224; on the divisions of 
Asia, 253; on the Dead Sea, 344. 

Ieridanus, river at Athens, 229, 230. 

sruptions, volcanic, at Thera, 71; 
at Methone, 75; of Etna, 175. 

Esquiline gate, position of the, 150. 

Estimates of Strabo’s Geography, 


- 


Etrurians, their naval power, 144. 

Eudoxus, his observatory at Cnidos, 
84; his residence in Hcliopolis, 
358. 

Eunostus, harbour of Alexandria, 


346. 
Kuphrates, its course, 267; its 
inundations, 329, 331; precau- 


tions ayainst, 331 foll. 

Kurlpus, 233, 234. 

Europe, its superiority over the 
other continents, 87-89- 

lxurotas, source of the, 205. 

Iuxine, the, once a lake, 67; its 
water brackish, 67. 


F. 


Family of Strabo, 4. 

Ferreting, In Spain, 94. 

letters of Greece, the three, 245. 

Fish, fondness of the Greeks for, 
& 


INDEX, 37! 


Forest- dwellers, in India, 327. 
Francovrysis, fountains at, 206. 
Fucinus, lake, 161. 


G. 


Gades, description of, 109; com- 
merce of, 109; its sea-faring 
population, 110. 

Galatia, Roman province of, 284. 

Galatians, their origin, 282; tribes, 
283; political organization, 283; 
sanctuary at Pessinus, 284. 

Galleries in mines, 98. 

Galli, the priests of Cybele, 290. 

Ganges, river, 310. 

Gargarum, 293. 

Gaul, river-system of, 120; trade- 
routes in, 121. 

Gauls, the, character and customs 
of, 123 foll. 

Geographical writers quoted in the 
extracts, 47-49. 

Geography, the study of, its philo- 
sophical character, 55 ; sub-divi- 
sions of, 56. 

Geography, Strabo’s work on, date of 
its composition, 23-25 ; of its revi- 
sion, 24; place of its composition, 
25-28; for what class of readers 
intended, 28-30; its encyclopaedic 
character, 31; historical clement 
in it, 32, 33; its defects, 33; its 
artistic treatment, 34; variety of 
topics in, 37-40; style and lan- 
guage of, 41; estimates of, 42-44; 
authorities for, 46; text of, 50-52. 

Geological phenomena noticed by 
Strabo, 37. 

Germanicus, his triumphal proces- 
sion, 191. 

Germany, 187; tribes of, 188, 189. 

Glass, manufacture of, in Sidon and 
Alexandria, 339. 

Gold, in Spain, 96 ; inthe Cevennes, 
97; in Britain, 132; in India, 
323. 

Golden Hom, 199; tunny-fishing in 
the, 200. 

Gravitation, views of the ancients 
about, 58. 


Greece, places that Strabo visited 


there, 18; a land exposed t 
earthquakes, 70. 

Greek language, used in Southen 
Gaul, 113. 

Guerilla warfare among the Span 
iards, 108. 

Gyaros, Strabo’s visit to, 8. 


H. 


Halys, river, course and delta of 
275; etymology of, 275. 

Head-dresses of the Spanish women 
104. 

Helice, destruction of, 75. 

Heliopolis, 354, 355; learning o 
the priests of, 355, 358. 

Heptastadion, the, at Alexandria 
345, 346. 

Heracleia, of Trachis, 244. 

Heracles, his engineering works 
165, 224; hot springs sacred to 
243. 

Herculaneum, 171. 

Hercynian Forest, 188, 193. 

Herodotus, Strabo’s depreciation of, 


45. 

Hicks, Canon, on the inscriptions o: 
Ephesus, 300. 

Hierapolis, petrified terraces of, 287. 
290 ; Plutonium at, 2go. 

Hipparchus, his c//mata, 57. 

Historical geography, 62. 

‘ Historical Memoirs,’ by Strabo, 21. 

Homer, regarded as a geographical 
authority, 44; Strabo’s devotion 
to, 44, 204. 

Honey-bearing trees in India, 313. 

Hounds, in Britain and Gaul, 132. 

ITumboldt, his praise of Strabo, 43; 
on the eruption of Methone, 75 ; 
on tin in Galicia, 96. 

llymettus, marble of, 230; honey 
of, 231. 

Hyrcanian sea, name of the Caspian, 
255. 

I. 


Iberians, character of the, 107, 125; 
found in the modern Spaniards, 
107. 

Ice of the Palus Maeotis, 195. 


3tiy its remarkable trees, 312 ; 
sources of Strabo’s information 
about, 309. 

Indians, their caste-system, 315; 
their official administration, 318 ; 
their mode of life, 322-324. 

Indus, river, 311. 

Influence of countrics on their inhabi- 
tants, 32. 

Inhabited world, shape of the, So: 
its length and breadth, 81; its 
tapering extremities, 2. 

Inheritance in the female line, 106, 
270. 

Inlcts from the occan, Ns. 

Inundations. of the Euphrates, 329, 
33!3 of the Nile, 348, 363. 

Iphicrates, 224. 

lhis, river, 2St. 

Iris-plant. 286, 

Islands, how formed, 64. 

Isthmus of Corinth, 220. 

Isthmus of Suez, its possible sub- 
sidence, 74. 

Italy, advantages of, 183. 

Ithaca, geovraphy of, 76, 

Tthome, its importance to Messenia, 
210; resemblance to the Acro- 
corinth, 210. ° 

Ttius Portus, position of, 131. 


J. 


Jericho, its palms and balsam, 342. 

Jerusalem, position of, 341. 

Jews, their origin and customs, 
339-341: their Exodus, 340. 

Julius Portus, 162. 


LaAKes, SUDST 
Language of 
Lanuvium, 1 
Lassen, his | 
the antiqu 
Latin words 
29. 
Laureium., 1 
Lava, on Eu 
Lead mines j 
Lechaeum, 2 
Lectum. pro 
Leucadia, de 
2473 origi 
channel of 
Leucatas, pr 
of Apollo 
Liguria, coa: 
Ligurians, sti 
115, 118; 
I.imnae, 212. 
Lovers’ Lea 
connected 
247-250. 
Luerine lake. 
l.ucullus, 22 
Luna, port o 
quarries, 1. 
Lyell, Sir C. 
physical « 
Volcano o 
isthmus of 


15 4. 


Ma, the An 
275, 302. 
Macander, 2§ 


INDEX. 


Mantiane, lake, 268. 

Manuscripts of Strabo, 51. 

Marble, of Luna, 144; of Taenarum 
and Taygetus, 214; of Hymettus 
and Pentelicus, 230. 

Marcia Aqua, 162. 

Mareotis, lake, 348. 

Marine shells found inland, 65. 

Marius the Younger, 158. 

Maroboduus, ry. 

Massilia, its topography, 112; con- 
stitution, 114; docks and armoury, 
115; schools, 116; simplicity of 
life, 116. 

Mathematical geography, 57; neg- 
lected by Strabo, 30, 31. 

Mausoleum of Augustus, 152, 155. 


Mazaka, 270; volcanic soil at, 
271, 
Megabyzus, name of priests at 


Ephesus, 302. 

Megasthencs, his work on ancient 
India, 309, 315 foll. 

Meineke, his edition of Strabo, 51, 
52. 

Melas, river of Bocotia, 237; of 
Cappadocia, 272. 

Memnon, the vocal, 362. 

Meridians, difficulty of determining 
in ancient times, So. 

Messenia, 210-213. 

Methone, cruption at, 75. 

Meyer, Dr. P., his Quaestiones Stra- 
bonianae, 23; his Straboniana, 
36, 56, 302. 

Mice, plague of in Spain, 106. 

Mines, in Spain, 92, 95, 101; of 
Laureium, 231. 

Minoa, 227. 

Mistral, violence of the, in Southern 
France, 118. 

Mithridates the Great, 63, 252, 273, 
288, 303. 

Mock-suns, 196; Aristotle on, 197. 

Monoecus, origin of the name, 138. 

Monsoons in India, 311, 319. 

Moses an Egyptian priest, his re- 
ligions views. 240. 


373 


Munychia, 228; naval arsenal at, 
228, 

Myron, statucs by, 296. 

Myths of observation, 117. 


N. 


Natural history, Strabo’s remarks 
on, 39- 

Neapolis, its colonization, 168; its 
relations with the Campanians, 
168; Hellenic culture at, 169; a 

lace of literary leisure, 169. 

Neglect of Strabo in antiquity, 42. 

Nemorensis Lacus, 160. 

Nemus Dianae, 149. 

Nicopolis of Epirus, 201; founded 
by Augustus, 203. 

Nicopolis of Alexandria, 352. 

Nilc, inundations of the, 348, 363. 

Nilometer, at Elephantine, 363, 364. 

Nisaea, 227. 


O. 


Oeta, Mt., chain of, 243. 

Olympia, 208. 

Oncian mountains, 
take about, 219. 

Opis, position of, 330. 

Ortygia, 178. 

Oscans, at Pompeii, 171. 

Otto, Dr., on Strabo’s Aisforical 
Memoirs, 22. 

Ovid, on the eruption of Methone, 


75: 


Strabo’s mis- 


P: 


Palibothra, 309, 311. 

Pallacopas, 332. 333- 

Palm-grove of Jericho, 342. 

Panaenus, his paintings at Olympia, 
209. 

Papyrus, the, 254. 

Patavium, its large population, 110. 

Peirene, fountain, 217, 218. 

Peninsular division of Greece, 226. 

Penerina stone. 16h. 


Philon, architect, 228. 

Phlegraei Campi, 167. 

Phoenicia, its physical conforma- 
tion, 3345 its cities, 335 foll.; its 
arts and Sciences, 337-339. 

Phratries, at Neapolis, 169. 

Phrygia, lakes of Lower, 66; vol- 
canic phenomena in, 287. 

Physical geography, &9. 

Piraeus, once an island, 74; its re- 
duced condition, 229. 

Piratical tribes on the Euxine, 236; 
their vessels and mode of life, 
2a 

Pisa, in Etruria, 143-145. 

Pityocamptes, myth of, 227. 

Places which Strabo mentions having 
visited, 13. 

Plataca, etymology of, 235. 

Plutonium, at the Lake Avernus, 
164; at Hierapolis, 2go. 

Political geography, 60. 

Polybius, his influence on Strabo, 7, 
22, 49; on the silver mines of 
New Carthage, 100; on the source 
of the Timavus, 142; on the de- 
struction of Corinth, 220. 

Pompei, 171. 

Pompey, his campaign in Albania, 
204. 

Pomptine Marshes, 146, 147. 

Pontus, sanctuaries in, 278-280, 

Portus Herculis Monoeci, 135, 136, 
138. 

Porus, his embassv tu Augustus, 11. 

Poseidon, worship of, in Thera, 72 ; 
at the Isthmus of Corinth, 220; at 
Apameia, 288; in Samos, 295; 


Precipic 
crimir 
Protogei 
305. 
Provider 
Ptolema 
Purple c 
Puteoli, 
166, : 
167, 
Pyrenec 
their « 
Pytheas,. 
45, 18 
Pythian 
Pythodc 


(Quarries 
156; 
214; 
230. 


habbits. 
Rayae, ' 
Ramsay 
religi 
the we 
307. 
Kavenn:z 
142. 
Red roc 
kex Ne 
of, 16 
Rhacoti: 


Ritter’s Erdkunde, compared to 
Strabo’s work, 32. 

Rivers passing through lakes, 180, 
269. 

Riviera, the, 134. 

Roman writers neglected by Strabo, 
29, 45- 

Rome, its position, 148; its gradual 
extension, 149; its public works 
and buildings, 152. 


S. 


Sacrifices, human, 129. 

Sacrum Promontorium, 83. 

Samos, island of, 294, 296; mean- 
ing of the name, 296; antiquities 
of, 295; city of, 295; Heracum 
of, 295. 

Sanctuaries, in Cappadocia and 
Pontus, 276 foll. 

Sandrocottus, 309, 322. 

Sarmanes, the, their different classes, 
327, 328. 

Scamander, fountains of the, 73. 

Sciron, 227. 

Scironian Rocks, 226. 

Scopas, statues by, at Ephesus, 
299. 

Segestes, 193. 

Seleucia on the Tigris, 330. 

Selge, its position, 285 ; its products, 
286. 

Semiramis, mounds constructed by, 
279, 280. 

Servilius Isauricus, seen by Strabo, 9. 

Sewers, at Rome, 153; at Kphesus, 
300. 

Sidon, 334; its early fame, 335; 
harbours of, 336; study of philo- 
sophy at, 338. 

Sidonians, their discoveries, 337, 


339: 

Silver, in Spain, 100; in Britain, 
132; of Laureium, 231. 

Similarities of places, noticed by 
Strabo, 36. 

Sinope, its important position, 272- 
274; trade-route to, 273; history 
of, 273; tunny-fishing at, 274; 
capture by Lucullus, 274. 

Sisapo, mines at, 92. 


Smelting processes in mines, 97, 
231. 

Spain, mines of, 95. 

Sparta, plain of, 209; city of, its 
position, 210, 211. 

Stoics, their views of the world, 6, 7, 
121; devotion to Homer, 44. 

Stone, for building at Rome, 156. 

Storax-tree, 286. 

Strabo, his birthplace, 1; his family, 
1; date of his birth, 2; of his 
death, 4; his instructors, 5; his 
Stoic tenets, 6; his Roman and 
imperial sympathies, 7 ; his places 
of residence, 8-12, 25-28; his 
travels, 13, 14; in Egypt, 15; 
in Asia Minor, 15-17; in Greece, 
18 ; in Italy and Sicily, 19; their 
effect on his work, 20; his his- 
torical writings, 21, 22; his love 
of curiosities, 39. 

Straton, his ‘sluice’ theory, 67. 

Stymphalus, lake, 223, 224. 

Suevi, the, 183. 

Sulla, his capture of Athens, 229. 

Syene, its well for determining the 
summer solstice, 365. 

Syracuse, bridge at, 74, 178; its 
five quarters, 178. 


T. 


Taenarum, promontory, 212; marble 
of, 214. 

Tanais, the boundary of Europe 
and Asia, 255. 

Taprobane, 82, 312. 

Tarentum, 182; its buildings and 
works of art, 183. 

Tarracina, 146. 

Tarsus, its position, 307; its schools, 
307. 

Tartessus, origin of the name, 90. 

Taurus, Mt., the dividing line of 
Asia, 81, 253; nations that in- 
habited it, 254; its branches in 
Western Asia, 267. 

Taygetus, Mt., 209, 211; marble of, 
214. 

Temple, arrangement of an Egyptian, 
356-358. 
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Thermopylae, description of, 243, 
244; hot springs of, 243; difficulty 
of the pass, 244. 

Thrason, statues by, at Ephesus, 302. 

Thumelicus, child of Arminius, 
192. 

Thurifera regio, 82, 84. 

Tiberius, at the sources of the Ister, 
1904; helps to restore Magnesia, 
28g. 

Tibur, 156. 

Tides, at the head of the Adriatic, 
141; at Chalcis, 234. 

Tigris, its course, 268; supposed 
passave through lake Arsene, 
26); ctymolozy of the name, 269. 

Timaeus. on the myth of Arcthusa, 
179; nicknamed Epitimacus, 301. 

Timavus, fountain of, t40, 142. 

Tin mines, in Spain, gs, gy; in the 
Cassitcrides, gy ; in Britain, roo. 

Tobogganing in the Caucasus, 259. 

Trachis, city of, 244. 

Trade-routes, from Britain through 
Gaul, 100; in Gaul, 1215 in 
Asia Minor, 273. 

Travels, extent of Strabo’s, 13-20. 

‘Travertine stone, 156. 

Trees, rematkable, in India, 312; 
in Egypt, 353. 

Tunnics, migration of, 1973 in the 
Euxine, 199; fishery at Byzan- 
tum, 200; at Sinope, 274. 
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1. STANDARD LATIN WORKS 


Avianus. The Fubles. Edited, 
with Prolegomena, Critical Appa- 
ratus,Commentary,&c., by Robinson 
Ellis, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


Catulli Veronensis Liter. 
Iterum recognovit, Apparatum Cri- 
ticum Prolegomena Appendices ad- 
didit, R. Ellis, A.M. Svo. 16s. 


Catullus, « Commentary on. 
By Robinson Ellis, M.A. Second 
Evitfion, Svo. 18s, 


Cicero. De Or«atore Libri 
Tres. With Introduction and Notes. 
By A.S. Wilkins, Litt.D. 5vo. 18s. 

allso, separately, 
Book I. 7s. 6d. Book IT. 83s. 
Book III. 6s. 

Philippie Orations. 
With Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. 
Second Edition, 8Vo0, 10s. Ord. 
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Oxford: Clarendon Press, London 


Cicero. Sclect Lette 
English Introduction: 
Appendices. By Alb 
M.A. Fourth Edition. 


Horace. With aCo1 
By E.C. Wickham, M. 
Sra, 

Vol. I. The Odes, C 
lare, and Epodes. , 
12s. 

Vol. II. The Satin 
and De Arte Poct 


Livy, Book I. W 
duction, Historical I} 
and Notes. By J. R. 
Second Edition. 8vo. ¢ 


Manilius. Voctes Ma 


sire Dissertationes tn Ast 
nilit,  Accedrnt Coniecti 
manict Aratea. Scrips. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 





> Henry Prowpr, Amen Corner, 


Ovid. P.Ovidii Nasonis Ihis. 
Ex Novis Codicibus edidit, Scholia 
Vetera Commentarium cum Pro- 
legomenis Appendice Indice addidit, 
R. Ellis, A.M. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


—— P, Onidi Nasonis Tris- 
dium LibviV. Recensuit 5S. G. Owen, 
A.M. 8vo. 16s. 


Persius. The Sutires. With 
a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M.A. Edited 
by Henry Nettleship, M.A. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Plautus. Rwudens. Edited, 
with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes, by E. A. Sonnenschein, 
M.A. S8vo. 8s. 6d. 


King and Cookson. The Prin- 
ciples of Sound and Inflerion, as tlhus- 
trated in the Greek and Latin Languages. 
By J. E. King, M.A.,and Christopher 
Cookson, M.A. S8vo. 18s. 


An Introduction to the 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and 
Latin, Crown S8vo, 5s. 6d. 


Lewis and Short. A Latin 


Dictionary, founded on Andrews’ 
edition of Freund’s Latin Dic- 
tionary, revised, enlarged, and in 
yreat part rewritten by Charlton T. 
Lewis, Ph.D., and Charles Short, 
LL.D. 4to. 1. ss. 





Lewis. A Lutin Dictionary 
for Schools. By Charlton T. Lewis, 
Ph.D. Small gto. 18s, 


Nettleship. Letures anid 
Essays on Subjects connecter’ with Latin 
Scholarship and Literanae, By Henry 
Nettleship, M.A. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


The Roman Satura. 
Svo, sewed, Is. 
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Allon. Notes on Abbrevia- 
tions in Greck Manuscripts, By To W. 
Allen. Royal 8vo. 5s. 


Chandler. A Practical Intro- 
duction to Greck Accentuation, by H.W. 
Chandler, M.A. Second Edition. 
10s. 6d. 


Haigh. The Attic Theatre. 
A Description of the Stage and 
Theatre of the Athenians, and of 
the Dramatic Performances at 
Athens. By A. E. Haigh, M.A. 
Svo. 12s. Od. 


Head. Historia Numorum: 
A Manual of Greek Numismatics. 
By Barclay V. Head. Royal S8vo. 
half-bound, 2l. 2s. 

Hicks. A Manual of Greek 


Historical) Inseriptions. By FE. L. 
Ilicks, M.A. 8vo. 1os. 6d. 


Aeschinem ct Isocratem, Scho- | 
lia Graeca in. Edidit G. Dindorfius. 
Svo. 43. 


Aeschines. See under Ora- 
tores Attici, and Demosthenes. 


Aeschyli guue supersunt in 
Codice Laurentiano quoad cffict potuit et 
ad cognitionem necesse est visu lypis 
descripta edidit R. Merkel. Small 
folio, 11. Is. 


Aeschylus: Tragoediae_ et 
Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. Din- 
dortii. Second Edition. 8vo. 5s. 6d, 





Annotationes Guil. Din- 
dorfii. Partes II. S8vo. 10s. 
Anecdota Graeca O.roniensia. 


Edidit J. A. Cramer, 8.T.P. Tomi 
IV. 8vo. 1. 2s. 








Aristophanes. Cumuoediue et 
Fragmenda, ex reeensione Gaul, Din- 
dorfii, Tomi ITI, Sve. 11s, 

A ii nolationes Guil. Din- 

dorfii. Partes II. Svo. I's. 

Scholia Graeca ex Co- 

dicibus aucta et emendata a Gui, 

Dindorfiv, Partes LIT. Svo. 10. 








Aristotle. Ex recensione 
Im. Bekkeri. Accedunt Indices 
Sylburgiani Tor AL, Swo, 2/, ros. 

The volumes exeept Vol. X) may 
be had separately, price 5s. 6. 
each. 


Ethica Nicomachea, Re- 
ecognovit — brevique — Adnotiatione 
critica instruxit 1. Bywater. dye, 
6s. 


— The Politics, with Intro- 
ductions, Notes, &e, by W. I. 
Newman, M.A. Vols. I and II. 
Medium &vo. 28s. 


The Politics, translated 
into Enelish, with Introduction, 
Marginal Analysis, Notes, and In- 
dices, by B. Jowett, MoAL Medium 
Svo, 2 vols, 21s, 


Aristotelian Studies. I. 
On the Structure of the Seventh 
Book of the Nieomachean Ethies, 











By J.C. Wilson, M.A. Svo. Stir 


covers, §S. 





of the Nicomachean Ethics, described in 
relation to Bekker’s Manuscripts and 
viher Sources, By J. A. Stewart, 
M.A. (Anecdeta Oxon.) Small 4to. 
38. Od. 

— On the History of the 
process by which the Aristotelian Write 


inys arrived at their present form. By 
R. Shute, M.A. 8vo. 7s. Od. 


The English Manuscripts | 


| Aristotle. Physics. Book 
| Collation of various Mss. ; Wi 

troduction by R.Shute, MoA. ¢ 
dota Oxon.) Small gto. 2s. 


Choerobosei Dictuta in! 
| dusté Canons, wecnon  Epimeres 
| Psaluios, FE Codicibus mss. 

Thomas Gaisford, 8.T.P. Tor 
Svo, 15s. 


Demosthenes. Ex recen 

G, Dindorfii, Tomi LX. Sve, 
Separately :— 

Text, mors. Annotations, 1 
Scholia, 1os, 


Demosthenes and Aesch 
| The Orations of Demosthent 
| wWeschines on the Crown. 
Tntreductory Essays and Note 
(i. A. Simeox, MuA., and \ 
Simeox, M.A. Svo. 12s. 
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Euripides. 7'rtyoedicte 

Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil 
dorfii, Tomill. sSvo. 10s. 


—— Annotautiones Guil. 
dortit, Partes II. Svo. ros. 





—— Scholiu Graeca, ex ( 
cibus aueta et emendata a 
Dindorfio. TomilV. Svo. 


oo Aleestis, ex recen 
| Gi. Dindorfit, Sve. 2s, Onl, 


Harpocrationis Lexicon. 
recensione GG. Dindorfii, To 
Sve. 10s. Od. 


Terentianus Maurus, Proclus, &c 
T. Gaisford, S.T.P.) Tori IL. 


Heracliti Hplhesit Relig 
Recensuit I. Bywater, M.A. 
dicis loco additae sunt Di 


Hephaestionis Lnchiri 
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Laertii Vita Heracliti, Particulae 
Hippocratei De Diaeta Lib. I., Epi- 
stolae Heracliteae. S8vo. 6s, 


Homer. A Complete Con- 
cordance to the Odyssey and Hymns of 
Homer ; to which is added a Con- 
cordance to the Parallel Passages in 
the Iliad, Odyssey, and Hymns. 
By Henry Dunbar, M.D. 4to. 
ll. Is. 


Sehlert Index in Hone- 
rum. Svo. 6s. Gd. 


A Grammar of the Home- 
ric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, M.A. 
Svo. Second Edition, 148. 








— Ilias, cum brevi Anno- 
tatione C. G. Heynii. Aceedunt 
Scholia minora. Tumi II. 8vo. 
153, 


— Ilius, ox rec. Guil. Din- 
dorfii, Svo. 5s. 6d. 


— Scholiu Grueca in Llia- 
dem, Edited by W. Dindorf, after 
a new collation of the Venetian mss, 
by D. B. Monro, M.A. 4 vols. 
Svu.  2l. 10s. 


— Scholia Grueca in Tlia- 
dem Tonk yana, Recensuit Ernestus 
Maass. 2 vols. Svo. 1l 16s. 





Odysseu, ex rec. G, Din- 
dorfii, 8vo. 55. 6d. 


—— Scholia Graeca in Od ys- 
scum, = Edidit) Guill. Dindorfius. 
Tomill. S8vo. 15s. 6d. 


— Odyssey. Books I-XII. 
Edited with English Notes, Appen- 
dices, Ke. By W. W. Merry, D.D., 
and James Riddell, M.A. 9 Second 
Bulitiay Rua the 


Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzer. 
Tomi TIL. gto. 1. Ss. 


Polybius. Sclections. Edited 
by J. L. Strachan-Davidson, M.A. 
With Maps. Medium 8vo. buckrain, 
2158, 


Sophocles. The Pluys anid 
Fragments, With English Notes and 


Introductions, by Lewis Campbell, 
M.A. 2 vols. 


Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oecedi- 
pus Coloneus. Antigone. S8vyo. 


16s, 


Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Trachi- 
hiae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 
Svo. 16s. 





Tragoediae et Frag- 
menta, ex recensione et cum com- 
mentariis Guill. Dindortii.  Thérd 
Edition. 2 vols. Feap. S8vo. WW. Is. 


Fach Play separately, limp, 2s. 6d. 


The Tert alone. 


large margin, small gto. 8s, 


with 





— The Tevrt alone, square | 


16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Fach Play separately, limp, 6d. 





Lragoediae et Fragmenta 
cum Annotationibus Guil. Dindortii. 
Tumi ll, Syo. 10s, 

The Text, Vol. I. ss. 60. 

The Notes, Vol. IL. 4s. 6d. 


Stobaei Plorilegiwim. 
mss. fidem emendavit et sup 
T. Gaisford, S.T.P. TomilV. 
Il, 





Eclogarum Physica 
et Ethicarenm libri dune A 
Hicroclis Commentarius in 
carmina Pythagoreorum, Ac 
Codd, recensuit T. Gaisford, | 
TomillI. $8vo. 11s. 


Theodoreti Gruccarum A 
tone Curatio. Ad Codiees m 
censuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 
ws. Od. 


Thucydides. Translated 
English, with Introduction, 
ginal Analysis, Notes, and In 
By B. Jowett, M.A., Regius 
fessor of Greek, 2 vols, Me 
Svu. Il. 128, 


Xenophon. Ex recensio1 
cun aunotationibus L. Dindo: 


Historia Graeca. Second Ed 
svo. 10s. 6d, 


Exrpeditio Cyri. Second Ed 
SvO. 10s. 6d. 


Iustitutio Cyri. 8vo. 10s. 
Memorabilia Socratis, 8v0.7 


Opuscula Politica Equestr 
Venatica cunt Arriant L 
de Venatione. Svo. es 


een A 


Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
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Bentham. An Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and Legisla- 
tion. By Jeremy Bentham. Crown 
S8vo. 6s. 6d. 


A Fragment on Govern- 
ment. By Jeremy Bentham. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by F. C. 
Montague, M.A. Svo. 7s. 6d. 


Casaubon (Isaac), 1559-1614. 
By Mark Pattison, late Rector of 


Lincoln College. Second Edition. 
Svo. 16s. 


Clinton's Fusti Hellenici. 
The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the LVIth to the 
CXAXIIIrd Olympiad. Third Edition. 
4to. 11. 14s. Od. 


—- Fusti Hellenici. The 
Civil and Literary Chronology of 
Greece, from the CXALVth Olym- 
piad to the Death of Augustus. 
Second Edition, gto. le 12s, 


Fastts Romani. The 
Civil and Literary Chronology of 
Rome and Constantinople, froin the 
Death of Augustus to the Death of 
Heraclius, 2 vols. gto. 21. 2s. 


Finlay. A History of Greece 
Srom its Conquest by the Romans to the 
present time, Bc. 146 to a.p. 1864. 
By George Finlay, LL.D. A new 
Edition, revised throughout, and in 
part re-written, with considerable 
additions. by the Author, and edited 
by H. F. Tozer, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo. 
3l. 10s. 

Gaii IJnstitutionum Juris 
Civilis Commentarit Quattuor ; or, Ele- 
ments of Roman Law by Gaius. 
With a Translation and Commen- 
tary by Edward Poste, M.A. Third 
Edition. S8vo. 18s. 








Bright. Chapters of Marly 
English Church History. By W. Bright, 
D.D. S8vo. 12s. 


Clementis Alexandrini 0 pera, 
ex recensione Guil, Dindorfii. Tomi 
IV. Svo. 3). 

Eusebii Pamphili Lrwngelicae 
Praeparationis Libri XV. Ad Coda, 
mss. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 
Tomi IV. Svo. 11. 10s. 

Evangelicae Demonstra- 

tionis Libri X. Recensuit T. Gaisford, 

S.T.P. Tomill. Svo. 13s. 





contra Hieroclem et Mar- 
cellum Libri. Reeensuit T. Gaisford, 
S.T.P. 8vo. 7s. 
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ciples, founded mainly on the materials co 

Society. Vol. 1 (A and B). Imperial 4to, hal 
Part LV, Section 2, C—CASS, beginning 
Part V. CAST—CLIVY, price 12s. 6d. 
Part VI, CLO— CONSIGNER, price 12s 


Part VII. Jn the Press. 


Edited by James A. H. Murray, LL.D. 


Vol. IIT, Part I (E—BVERY), edited 


price 12s. Od. 


Vol. II, Part IL. In the Press, 


